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University Extension: 



THE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.* 



HIGHER education in England has been developing in so 
many directions during the last five and twenty years 
that to treat the subject fully would require a very long and 
comprehensive paper. The movement for higher education, 
like many other great movements, has been one which has 
taken place along a very extended line. The advance has 
been made inside the universities by the widening of the 
area of their studies, by the improvements of their methods 
of teaching, by the reorganization of their funds, and 
generally by the opening of their doors to a greater variety 
of persons and by their adaptation to the needs of the times. 
Outside the universities the advance has manifested itself by 
the fimndation of a number of colleges in great centres of 
population, by the commencement and recent rapid develop- 
ment of higher technical instruction, and by the wide-spread 
influence of University Extension. 

In this paper I shall confine myself to the last-mentioned 
of these developments, not only because it is the one on 
which I am specially requested to write, but also because it 
is essentially the t3rpical higher educational movement of 
the time. It gave rise, indeed, to much in the other move- 
ments which I have mentioned. Its influence has reacted, 
and continues to react, very powerfully on the tmiversities 
themselves. It has given a stimulus there to many new 

* A paper sabmlttcd by Profeuor James Stuart, M. P., to the World't CongreM 
on UitiTenity Bxtendon at Chicago. 

(417) 
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branches of study and it has left its impress upon the 
methods of teaching which the universities have adopted. 
The foundation of the university colleges which have arisen 
in England and Scotland is due (in most cases immediately 
and dfrectly) to its influence, with the sole exception of the 
Owens College, Manchester, which was of earlier origin. 
But it is not in this respect that University Extension is 
most typical. A leading characteristic of the present day is 
undoubtedly the breaking down of privilege, or rather the 
extension of the advantages hitherto enjoyed by the privi- 
leged to the community as a whole. In education this is 
the order of the day no less than in other regions, and of all 
educational movements there is none which has so much as 
University Extension embodied this great feature of the 
present time, endeavoring to give to the people generally 
what has hitherto been the privilege of the few. I will 
return to these general considerations for a few moments at 
the conclusion of this paper ; but will now, at the request 
of your director, give a very brief sketch of the history of 
University Extension in England. 

You have already received certain printed papers which 
traverse most of this ground. I must here apologize for the 
personal character of many of the incidents there related, 
and also for speaking in the present paper in the first person ; 
but I am responding in doing so to your request, and I am 
giving the story of much which depended in its initiation 
necessarily on personal action. But before I go a single 
step further, let me at once say that the University Extension 
system would never have been developed or have taken root 
had it not been for the work done by a number of persons, 
some of whom, I am glad to say, are present with you in 
Chicago. Amongst these persons to whom I refer are the 
Rev. T. J. Lawrence and Mr. R. G. Moulton, who from the 
beginning were essential to the development, even the exist- 
ence of the movement. At a somewhat later period, Mr. 
R. D. Roberts became the life and soul of the movement in 
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Cambridge and London, while fix)m the moment that Oxford 
entered with vigor into the undertaking, Mr. Sadler, along 
with some of the Oxford lecturers, has not only animated 
the work which Oxford has done, but has filled the whole 
undertaking with fresh vigor and new adaptations. Besides 
these gentlemen, with whose names you are already familiar, 
I must record the names particularly of the late Miss Clough 
and of Mrs. Josephine P. Miller, who as secretary and 
president of the North of England Council for the Higher 
Education of Women, devised the first set of lectures I ever 
had the opportunity of giving, and, lastly, among the mem- 
bers of the university, it is nearly impossible to overestimate 
what University Extension owes to the Rev. W. Moore Ede, 
who for several years organized all that was done in the 
Midlands, and in its later developments to the Rev. G. I. 
Browne, so long secretary of the Cambridge Syndicate. 

What I have to do, however, on ' the present occasion is 
very briefly to indicate how University Extension arose. In 
the autumn of 1867 I was engaged to give a course of lec- 
tures in astronomy to ladies in I^eeds, Sheffield, Manchester 
and Liverpool. These lectures lasted for two months, and I 
traveled the round of the four places each week. There 
were in the four places about 600 pupils. With the object 
of making the lectures as educational as possible, and 
remembering that the pupils had not been accustomed to 
take notes, I accompanied each lecture by a syllabus which 
was intended to be a sample of the notes which they should 
take, whose skeleton might be filled up by them afterward 
to recall the thread of the lecture. Further, in order to 
avoid the difficulties of an oral examination, I adopted a 
plan of setting printed questions to be answered in writing 
at home. The answers to these were transmitted to me by 
post, and I returned them the following week with cor- 
rections and comments. On November 16 of the same year 
I went, at the request of an old fiiend, to give a single 
lecture to the engineer artisans of Crewe. The lecture was 
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on **The Meteors,'* and received an advertisement, wholly 
unexpected but exceedingly effective, from the great meteor 
shower of the preceding evening, in consequence of which 
the audience was remarkably large, and a greater interest 
taken in the subject than probably would otherwise have 
manifested itself. However that may be, it encouraged my 
friend, Mr. W. M. Moorsom, who became himself one of 
the pioneers of University Extension, to arrange with me 
for a course of six lectures on astronomy, which were de- 
livered to the working men of Crewe in the summer of 1868, 
and which led to my giving a similar course in the autumn 
of the same year at the great co-operative society of Roch- 
dale, known as the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers. It was 
there that what is now known as ''the class " in connection 
with the lecture of the University Extension system first had 
its origin. It arose from a happy accident, and became, 
along with the syllabus and the questions to be answered at 
home, a permanent feature of all friture courses. For the 
next three years I was engaged along with several friends, 
amongst them some of those whom I have mentioned, in 
keeping continuous courses of the same character among 
the ladies of the North of England Council, the workmen 
of Crewe, and the co-operators of Rochdale ; and I made a 
special tour among co-operative societies in the north of 
England with the object of foimding a union of their 
societies for carrying out **a peripatetic co-operative uni- 
versity." My idea was that a portion of the percentage of 
their profits, which by their rules these societies devote to 
educational purposes, might, if applied to the purpose of such 
lectures, enable them to employ permanently a staff of 
university teachers, whom they might interchange frcHn 
year to year ; and that they might join with the ladies, who 
in a number of towns were now carrying out the system, 
but who, like all the others, were experiencing this diffi- 
culty, that their operations were not sufficiently extended to 
be able to ofier a permanent field of employment to good 
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lecturers. The proposal was a good deal discussed at the 
time, but for various reasons fell through ; and I was driven 
to seek for a still wider basis of action. About this time I 
received new and invaluable support from the town of Not- 
tingham, where Mr. Richard Enfield and the Rev. J. B. 
Paton, both of them from that day to this devoted friends 
of University Extension, were moving to establish lectures 
on Political Economy, the Science of Health, and other 
subjects, among the workingmen of their town. I proposed 
to them a co-operation with Leicester and Derby ; and thus 
re-inforced, and with the experience gained during more 
than four years* active work, with the approval and co- 
operation of friends generally throughout England, and of 
colleagues, some of whom I have mentioned, I brought the 
matter before the University of Cambridge in the letter, of 
which you have already received a copy, of date November 
23, 1871. 

That letter was accompanied by a number of memorials 
which were in the following year referred to a syndicate, or 
University Committee of Enquiry. That syndicate having 
taken very extended evidence was convinced of the existence 
of a demand for higher education in the great centres of 
population, of the ability of the university to supply that 
demand, and of the propriety of its undertaking to do so by 
adopting the system of teaching which had now by our 
experiments become plainly elaborated. The first courses 
of lectures were given in the autumn of 1873, in Notting- 
ham, Derby and Leicester. The subjects were Political 
Economy, Mechanics and English Literature, and the three 
lecturers were the Rev. V. H. Stanton (now Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge) , T. O. Harding (a well-known senior 
wrangler) , and the Rev. E. B. Birks ; all three were fellows 
of Trinity College, To the system of teaching which I 
had already elaborated the university added a final examina- 
tion accompanied by certificates. The regidations issued 
with the first course of lectures were as follows : 
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** Each course consists of weekly lectures accompanied by 
weekly classes extending over a period of twelve weeks con- 
ducted according to the following regulations : 

** The teacher to remain in the lecture room for some time 
after the conclusion of each lecture and class, in order to 
answer questions or solve the difficulties which have occurred 
to pupils and to give advice as to the reading of textbooks 
and other means of officially studying the subject. 

** Each lecture to be accompanied by a syllabus distributed 
to the pupils and by questions. Those who desire to answer 
these questions to do so in writing at home, and to be at 
liberty to submit their answers to the teacher for correction 
and comment. The class in each subject to be formed only 
from among those who attend the lectures in that subject, 
and to consist of those who are desirous of studying more 
fully. The dass, at the discretion of the teacher, either to 
take up the subject of the lectures, or cognate subjects bear- 
ing directly thereon and necessary for the better elucidation 
of the subject of the lectures. The teaching in the class to 
be more conversational than that in the lecture. 

** Written examinations to be held at the conclusion of 
each course by examiners appointed by the syndicate, open 
to any pupil who has attended the course ; and certificates 
to be granted to the candidates who manifest sufficient merit 
in these examinations." 

It would be difficult to describe the system still employed 
more accurately than in the language thus quoted, and 
several of the phrases made use of in these original regula- 
tions will be familiarly recognized by those engaged to-day 
in the University Extension movement in Chicago. The 
first syndicate, in 1873, was appointed tentatively ; but on 
March 18, 1875, it was made permanent, and the system then 
became, and has since continued, an integral part of the 
university work. The chief additions to the system since 
that time have consisted in the affiliation of several of those 
local colleges which have been its direct product, and the 
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extension subsequently of that aflSliation to all University 
Extension students, so that those who have passed through 
a prescribed series of courses given by authorized lecturers, 
and who in addition have passed certain examinations, shall 
have the right of claiming a Cambridge degree on a shortened 
period of residence at that university. 

In connection with this and moving in the same direc- 
tion, there has been a pretty general eflFort made to encourage 
and to secure greater continuity of teaching. ^This has 
developed itself most highly in London, where the Joint 
Board of Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London 
has now organized a considerable part of the teaching so as 
to run over a whole year, two successive courses being given 
in the winter months on the same subject, and a further 
additional advanced class being held in continuation thereof 
during the summer months. To any pupil who has success- 
fully gone through a year's work of this kind, a special 
certificate called a Sessional Certificate is given, and where 
four such certificates are obtained, three in scientific subjects 
and one in literary subjects, or vice versa, the pupil becomes 
entitled to what is called a * ' certificate of continuous study, * ' 
which represents the high-water mark of what University 
Extension has present reached in England. Many of us are 
in hopes that in this form it will be accepted as an avenue to 
the degrees of the proposed new University of London. 

And now, in conclusion, to return tp where I began : 
Till the University Extension movement arose the character- 
istic of higher education was that it was localized in a 
few centres. University Extension spread it over the 
whole country and carried it, potentially at least, to every 
home. It did more. It utilized in doing so the existing 
institutions, so that they themselves became the sources fix)m 
which flowed out the fructifying streams. University Exten- 
sion is based on the belief, justified by experience, that people 
can acquire mental cultivation from oral teaching without 
devoting their whole time to the process, and its methods 
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have been adapted to meet the needs of such persons. Uni- 
versity Extension is based on the fact that oral teaching is 
the best form of education ; and, further, it has been a con- 
scious protest against a system of education based on exami- 
nation. The current of such a system was in full sweep 
over England at the time when University Extension 
first arose, not only in the universities, but in the public 
elementary schools of the country. We proclaimed, and 
without deviation had adhered to this, that the examiner 
ought to be subsidiary to the teacher in any sound system 
of education, and should follow in his wake ; and we opposed 
the idea of teaching controlled by and leading up to exami- 
nation. Our views have won the day, and have changed 
many things at the universities and in public elementary 
schools. The University Extension system has recognized 
that the mind may be trained by means of the orderly and 
scientific treatment of subjects in which the pupil takes a 
real and living interest, and which bear directly on his 
everyday life, just as well as, if not better than, by abstract 
studies which have no such bearing. It has recognized 
firom the first the absolute equality of men and women, rich 
and poor, in their claims to educational advantages. This 
has been positive by availing itself of the physical opportu- 
nities of easy locomotion and facility for co-operation and 
by adapting itself to the circumstances in which modem 
society exists. 

These, so I take it, are its leading characteristics, and I 
feel sure that the whole system will be greatly developed 
and extended under the practical and earnest impulse which 
will be given to it by your work. 

James Stuart. 
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PRANCISQUE SARCEY, an experienced lecturer and 
^ journalist of Paris, has given to the public, in his 
** Recollections of Middle Life,** a book which is sufficiently 
fascinating throughout to the general reader, but which also 
embodies so much of sound brotherly counsel and shrewd 
advice to the craft of lecturers that we gladly avail ourselves 
of the kind permission of the American publishers to place 
some paragraphs of the book before the body of University 
Extension lecturers. For twelve years Sarcey was a teacher, 
attaining the rank of a professor of philosophy before aban- 
doning that occupation for journalism, and that he has never 
relinquished his interest in educational work is shown by 
his confession : ' ' I have but one ambition ; it is that on my 
tombstone may be placed the inscription, summing up my 
life : * Sarcey, Professor and Journalist.* ** 

Professor Sarcey began his brilliant career as a lecturer in 
1866 at the Ath6n6e-Comique in Paris, and has continued to 
attract favorable attention for the quarter of a century since. 
He has lectured in the provinces, in Belgium, in Holland 
and in England, but always with the greatest success and 
with the greatest pleasure in his own capital. The touch 
of pathos in his account of the recent decadence of the 
Thursday lectures at the Boulevard des Capucines will 
awaken a responsive chord in the breasts of American 
lyceum lecturers, while the virile tone of his two chapters 
on How to Lecture and How a Lecture is Prepared indicates 
clearly enough that it is the opinion of the veteran lecturer 
that there is still lecturing to be done, even in France. It 
is from these last-mentioned chapters that we quote : 

* Recollections of Middle Ufe, by Prancisque Sarcey. Txmnalated by BUsabeth 
Ifttther Cary. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. 
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I do not pretend to teach you how to set about giving a 
lecture. I simply wish to relate to you how I set about it 
myself ; I wish to spare those who may read me some of the 
groping that I went through, to point out to them some of 
the rocks on which I have more than once foundered. I 
know very well that the experience of others is of very little 
use. Perhaps, however, these counsels, fruits of long prac- 
tice, will have a certain interest for those who intend to 
follow the same career. 

It is needless to say, is it not, that if you are to undertake 
lecturing the gift for it is necessary. Oh, I mean a little 
gift, a very little gift. It isn*t a question of being bom for 
great eloquence. A very fair success can be attained in this 
direction without an eminent collection of superior qualities ; 
but, still, it is necessary to possess certain aptitudes, modest 
ones, if you will, but real. There are men who are very 
skillful writers, and even brilliant talkers, who will never 
speak in public. Some have not fluency, others have a 
weak, dull voice. * * * 

But I need not lay great stress on this. On this point it 
is with lecturing as with all other arts. At the base there is 
the gift, that is to say, an ensemble of natural qualities with- 
out which one can never become, in spite of every effort and 
all the labor in the world, anything more than a good and 
neat workman : it is certainly someUiing to be that, and as, 
after all, the lecture is not an art of luxury, as teaching is 
its end, and as it aims by preference at practical utility, I 
should have scruples about discouraging worthy persons full 
of learning and good-will, who should seek by appropriating 
our methods to conquer natural obstacles. 

The first condition in giving a lecture is to have some- 
thing to say. 

*'To make a hare-ragout,** says **La Cuisinifere Bour- 
geoise,'* ** first catch your hare ; ** a good hare-ragout cannot 
be made of a rabbit's tail. 

But let us understand each other. To have something to 
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say is not to possess upon the subject you have chosen new 
ideas or peculiar views; it is not to produce paradoxes, 
were they the most ingenious and possibly the truest in the 
world. No, I will say to you that, even if you have these 
new ideas, these peculiar perceptions, these paradoxical 
points of view — well, the advice I should give you would 
be to keep them prudently in your pocket, at least to be 
sure of the audience to which you address yourself, and to 
be still more sure of your authority over it. Get this pri- 
mordial truth well into your head, you who aspire to the 
honor of instructing or amusing your contemporaries. With 
lectures people can only be taught that which they know, 
they can be persuaded only of the things of which they 
already desire to be convinced; only those ideas can be 
opened to them as to which they have been somewhat 
enlightened in advance ; the good seed of the word germi- 
nates only when it falls upon minds long before prepared to 
recei^^ it. Distrust every new idea that shocks an ancient 
prejudice, and above all a general sentiment ; if you hazard 
it, do so only with extreme circumspection. 

No ; when I speak of having something to say, I mean 
that it is necessary to have upon the subject treated some 
ideas discovered for one's self, be these ideas as old as the 
world, be they simple commonplaces. A personal idea is 
not a new idea ; there is not much original observation ; it 
is an idea that one has discovered after many others by the 
effort of one's individual initiative. Originality consists 
not in thinking new things, but in thinking for yourself 
things that thousands of generations have thought before you. 

:|e :)c He He * 

Be assured there will be nothing good in your lecture but 
what you shall have thought for yourself, and what you 
shall have thought for yourself will have always a certain 
seal of originality. * * * Do not embarrass yourself 
with scruples and repeat to yourself in a whisper, **But 
everyone has said that. '* 
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Everyone lias said it ! So much the better, because there 
is some chance that your audience will be enchanted, seeing 
you plunged up to your ears in the truth. But everyone 
has not said it as you will say it ; for you will say it as you 
have thought it, and you have thought it yourself. 

I cannot insist too much on this point. In the lecture the 
commonplace must not be discarded ; I do not know who it 
is has said that the commonplace is the body and soul of 
eloquence. That is a great truth. But it is necessary to 
rethink the commonplace for one's self, to recast it, in some 
way, in the image of one's own mind. 

Our professors — many have tried lecturing — ^have nearly 
all a defect against which I must warn them, for it is this 
defect which explains the coldness with which I have seen 
lectures full of erudition, of good sense and intelligence, 
received by the public. They never feil when they speak 
of a work to review the opinions expressed by the critics 
who have preceded them, discussing them, showing their 
strong and weak points, and concluding : '* La Harpe said 
that, Villemain contradicted it, Sainte-Beuve ranged him- 
self on the side of the first,*' and they quote, discuss, 
expand. It is an excellent method in a class of rhetoric or 
before a Sorbonne audience. In lecturing it is another thing. 
There is — ^there ought to be — ^nothing true but what the 
lecturer says ; the rest does not exist. I, who listen to him, 
know neither Sainte-Beuve nor Villemain nor La Harpe ; I 
see him only, and it is for him to tell me what I must believe. 
And the more what he tells me conforms to what I already 
believe to be true, the more will I discover of good sense 
and talent in him. 

Regulate yourself accordingly, you who seat yourself in 
the lecturer's chair. You must clear away all that has been 
said before you on the subject that you treat. 

If you assume, even intentionally, the ideas of others, 
you must have assimilated them — you must have made them 
your flesh and your blood. You launch them firom the 
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heights of Sinai, with the conviction of the prophet who 
has just seen the Lord face to face. It is the I/>rd himself 
who has revealed to you these marvelous truths. * * * 
You are convinced of them, impr^^ted, on fire with them 
when you descend firom the mountain. You are happy and 
proud to bring them to your audience. You impose them 
upon it. 

I speak perfectly seriously, for I have a horror of irony, 
which is the driest and most sterile of figurative forms. If 
you do not draw from yourself (often after having put it 
there by design) the matter of your discourse, you may be 
able to make either ingenious salon chatter or severe Sor- 
bonne lessons ; but you will never — ^mark me well — you will 
never pve a good lecture. 

When once you are in possession of your subject, and of 
the ideas that it has suggested, they are then to be classified 
and arranged ; that is the work of composition. I know 
none more important or more difficult. Doubtless when you 
were at college you learned by heart, or at least read the 
sermons of Massillon. You remember those geometrical 
divisions of implacable rigidity ; this will be my first head, 
and that will be my second head, and that will be my third 
head. And the sermonizer took each of these heads, one 
after another, and when he had finished the first head, he 
did not fail to warn his auditors of it : '* Notice, I pass to 
the second head." In the same way with the second head, 
and even with the third, which was nearly always the 
last. 

You have smiled over the inflexibility of these limitations, 
if, indeed, you have not pronounced them a bore. Well, a 
lecture must be constructed and arranged like one of Mas- 
sillon's sermons. It goes without saying that you can, and 
that it will be better to, conceal from sight the lines of this 
framework which distinctly mark its parts. But the lines 
must exist ; you must have them always present to your 
mind and the public must fieel you sustained by them. 
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A lecture has a chance of imposing itself upon the 
audience and pleasing them only when each hearer can say, 
if his wife asks about it: ''This was his thesis, and to 
sustain it he said first this, then that, and finally that, in 
conclusion." I would almost lay it down as a law for this 
work that there is needed in a lecture only one leading idea, 
which is made clear and confirmed by three or four groups 
of successive developments. 

Yes, but how to arrange these developments ? I believe 
that there are some very clear and powerful minds that 
immediately find the most luminous and conclusive order ; 
that establish, so to speak, at the first stroke, after a glance 
at the ensemble y the great divisions on which their develop- 
ments rest. Happy they who have this force and directness 
of thought. I confess that, in the preparation of a lecture, 
what I have always hit on last is the general order of the 
subject-matter and the arrangement of the developments. 

As I imagine that there are among. lecturers many as frail 
as I, who are not capable of embracing a subject at a glance, 
and dividing it into its principal parts before doing anything 
else, I shall tell how I went at it ; I realize that the process 
is not the best one, and it has played me many a trick, but 
I give it to you for what it is worth, and it has continually 
been of great service to me. 

I knew what I wanted to say — I had my ideas on the sub- 
ject; feeling my impotence to arrange them, I did not 
trouble myself with composition, and I took one of the 
themes to develop by chance. I pondered on it, turning it 
over and over in my brain, without asking myself in what 
place it belonged. I did the same with the others ; I took 
them as the caprice of my work brought me to them ; I 
rolled them a long time in my head, and little by little, 
without my knowing just how, the large divisions disen- 
tangled themselves and became visible to me. The develop- 
ments arranged themselves, so to speak, and took their true 
place; and I generally succeeded in establishing and 
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determining the ensemble and the composition only long 
after having thoroughly prepared each of the parts. 

There is one lecture that I worked over three or four 
times before diflFerent audiences before having discovered 
and fixed upon its best arrangement, the most logical and 
the clearest. It is true that when I finally possessed the 
true firame I considered the lecture done, the rest was for me 
only accessory. 

It is a defect of my mind ; I can only raise myself to the 
ensemble by aid of the details. Bufibn says, with reason, in 
his discourse upon style, that before beginning to write a 
work the plan must be very exactly determined. As for 
me, it is, on the contrary, in preparing the expression of my 
ideas that I succeed in discovering and fixing their arrange- 
ment. It is not the method of the masters, and my excuse 
is that I cannot do otherwise ; and even now, after so many 
years of practice, when I have a lecture to give, I never 
trouble myself with the arrangement of ideas, reserving that 
to be reached later, as best may be ; I throw myself imme- 
diately, heart and soul, into that part of the preparation 
which should come last, that which consists of seeking and 
fixing the form under which these ideas shall be presented 
to the public. 

On this particular point of form and style, most dreaded 
by adepts in lecturing, I have some advice to give that may 
prove profitable to them. It is, first of all, never to read a 
-written lecture, and never to recite a lecture learned by heart. 
You will tell me that some of the most celebrated men have 
done it, and you will recall to me what I have told you of 
Paul F6val and Mr. Ernest Legouv^. You can cite more 
instances of it ; Coquelin the elder reads his lectures, at 
least those that I have heard ; and there are others, with 
feme not so fer-reaching. But notice : Paul F6val gave two 
lectures during his lifetime, Mr. L^ouv6 a dozen perhaps, 
Coquelin three or four ; no one of them has pretended to 
jnake a profession of lecturing. I am supposing that you 
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wish to become a veritable lecturer like myself, that is ta 
say, a man capable of improvising, on no matter what sub- 
ject before any audience, a development of any theme what- 
soever. Very well, you could read or recite lectures for ten 
years, and you would not be trained to the profession of 
lecturing. You would not be any fiirther along at the end 
of ten years than on the first day. 

And then, if you but knew what force of persuasion is 
lost in reading or reciting. If one reads, the eyes, bent 
upon the paper, no longer open over the crowd to magnetize 
it ; if one recites, the glance turns inward, hypnotized by 
the eflFort of memory, and no longer gives out that elec- 
tricity which awakens and stirs the audience. Some seek 
to dissemble ; they make a show of improvising that which 
they read firom a comer of the eye upon a skillfully hidden 
manuscript ; or they pretend to hesitate at a word of a phrase 
that they have learned beforehand and know by heart. 
These are tricks ** stitched with white thread,*' which de- 
ceive but for a few moments. The auJiience are not long in 
seeing through the artifice ; the development is too regular, 
the phrase is too complete and polished, the words them- 
selves are too justly chosen or too ingenuous ; all this smacks 
of and betrays preparation. It is better when one reads or 
recites to do it frankly. 

He sje :|e He :|c 

But see to what one is exposed when one reads. Coquelin 
read one evening, at the Salle des Capucines, a lecture on 
the art of the comedian, and speaking of the great artists 
who had made the stage illustrious, he quoted the name of 
R6gnier. You know that R6gnier was his professor at the 
Conservatory, and that he encouraged his first steps at the 
Com^die-Prangaise. At his name Coquelin stops, takes a 
moment of time, and says, in a broken voice: ** Pardon, 
gentlemen, if I cannot overcome my emotion.*' 

The action, if it had truly sprung from improvisation, 
would have touched the audience. But no ! it was marked 
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in advance: the orator said to himself, **here I will be 
moved — ^my voice shall choke or break, I will be forced to 
suspend my reading for an instant.'' 

It was, then, only the trick of the comedian, and instead 
of softening us toward the lecturer, we admired the art with 
which he rendered his part. 

Never, then, write a lecture. I will even add, do not 
carry notes, at least in the lectures that I shall call state lee-, 
tures, which are to be given before a numerous audience in 
a great hall. I would only admit notes in the lectures 
which, being addressed to a small audience of the initiated 
or faithful, resemble the college lesson. At the theatre or 
in the vast circular amphitheatres, no notes. Remember 
that the public is a monster of a thousand heads, and you 
can only control it by fixing your glance steadily upon its 
own. While you look for your paper and read it, the 
monster frees itself from the magnetism in which you have 
wrapped it. It has leisure to think of something else, and 
often takes advantage of it. 

But the quotations ? 

Well, don't quote, or, if you cannot avoid it, quote from 
memory. The quotation will be perhaps shortened, muti- 
lated, stripped, so much the worse for the author. What is 
the author to you ! He is dead, and you are on the stage. 
For you the essential thing is not to let go of the audience 
for an instant. I have spoken upon all the classical works 
in the repertory ; you may well imagine that I do not know 
them all by heart ! I have a most copious memory, it is 
true, but at the same time the most inexact in the world. 
I never bothered about it. When I had a quotation to 
make, verse or prose, I always resolutely launched the text 
at random, changing the words, fisdsifying the verse, as 
memory served ; but what did it matter to me ? Either the 
public knew the play, and the entire passage came to their 
minds in its true text, or they didn't know it, and in this 
case my quotation sufficed them perfectly, because it was 
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absorbed and carried along by the development of the idea 
to which this quotation only supplied support and light. 

He »|e 3|c :|e He 

As for the developments, trust yourself only. I have 
told you never to write them. I am going to explain to 
you now how I went to work, how I still go to work to 
prepare them. 
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WE are taking part in the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. A few weeks ago, during 
a visit to Spain, as I stood in the beautiful hall of the 
Ambassadors in the Alhambra, my mind naturally traveled 
back to the notable interview between Columbus and Queen 
Isabella when he pleaded for the help that would enable him 
to reveal a new world. It is a far cry from the Alhambra to 
Chicago, fix)m the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries, yet 
it seems to me they have much in common. The end of the 
fifteenth century saw an enormous extension of the domain 
of the physical world. The end of the nineteenth century 
is seeing a not less remarkable and momentous extension of 
the domain of ideas, — a political, industrial, religious and 
educational extension. All these extensions have existed 
first in the minds of enthusiasts and have only been realized 
in face of much apathy and active hostility. The founders 
of University Extension may assuredly claim some sort of 
spiritual kinship with the great navigator. They, too, 
believed in the existence of a new world — a new world of 
possible students among the millions engaged in the various 
occupations of life. They, too, pleaded with the powers that 
be for the necessary aid to realize their &ith. They met 
with rebuflF and ridicule. They were laughed at as dreamers 
pursuing the impossible. But in the end they won. This 

* This paper embodies the substance of the address delivered by Dr. R. D. Rob* 
crts. sometime fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; Secretary to the I/>ndoa Society 
for the Bztension of University Teaching, before the first Summer Meeting in 
Philadelphia, at which he appeared as the representative of Cambridge University 
and of the London Society. We print the paper in the form in which it was pre- 
sented by Dr. Roberts to the World's Congress on University Extension, to which 
body he was a delegate. 
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gathering is eloquent proof of it. For here is a world's 
conference, met in one of the chief cities of the new world 
of Columbus, to discuss the best means of opening up the 
new world of the University Extension enthusiasts. 

What then exactly was it that the originators of the 
University Extension movement set out to do ? It was to 
bring the amplest opportunities of higher education, that 
which we are accustomed to describe as university education, 
within the reach of those engaged in the regular occupations 
of life and able only to give their evenings to the work of 
serious study. This is the class of persons hitherto prac- 
tically excluded from university education by the conditions 
under which it was to be acquired. The cost and the 
necessity of spending three or four of the most important 
years of life within the walls of a university has in the 
past placed that higher course of training within reach 
only of the fortunate few. The founders of the University 
Extension asserted a new principle. They contended that 
it was possible for the student-life to co-exist with the busi- 
ness-life ; that it was possible, in fact, for a man to carry on 
his university education by evening work concurrently with 
the learning of his profession and the earning of his daily 
bread. Professor Stuart and his supporters at Cambridge 
had personal knowledge of individual men and women liv- 
ing obscure lives and making shift after their daily work 
was over with such meagre opportunities as they possessed, 
to carry on intellectual pursuits. No systematic eflfort was 
anywhere being made to meet the needs of that class of 
students, and the band of educational reformers who moved 
the University of Cambridge in 1872 to start University 
Extension, pleaded that the national universities were the 
bodies upon whom the responsibility devolved of opening 
up this new and promising field of educational work. 

The purpose then of University Extension is to create stu- 
dents, and to create them out of a new class. Both these 
ideas were new in education and were a direct outcome of the 
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growth of democratic feeling. To set out to create students 
instead of being content merely with providing facilities, 
meant the introduction of the missionary spirit into educa- 
tion ; and to create students, not merely out of the well-bom 
and wealthy classes, but out of the whole population out of 
the raw material of the masses meant the breaking down 
of intellectual caste and the universal extension of the 
intellectual franchise ; it meant education on the principles 
of the gospel. University Extension asserts the possibility 
of an active trained intellectual life for all willing to pursue 
it, without question of age or social position. It seeks to 
cover the whole country with such a net- work of educational 
agencies, specially designed to meet the conditions and wants 
of the people, that every man and woman in whom intellec- 
tual hunger exists, or may be awakened, shall find the 
opportunities of satisfying it at their doors. Thus the aim 
of University Extension is to create as many student-citizens 
as possible, not primarily for the purpose of raising the 
market value of the individual, but because to become a 
student adds to the fullness and dignity of life and makes 
for the well-being of the community. I^et me beg your 
special attention to these two features of the movement. 

I cannot lay it down too emphatically that the primary pur- 
pose of University Extension is to create life-long students. 
That this was what the University of Cambridge had in mind 
when the movement was initiated in 1872, every detail of 
the work testifies. The Class, the Syllabus, the Weekly 
Exercises and the Final Examination are all designed to 
secure efficient thorough study. You will find the idea in the 
forefront of the reports of the Cambridge Syndicate from 
year to year. The question the promoters were ever asking 
themselves and seeking to answer, was * * How can the sys- 
tem be made more efficient so as to increase the number of 
real students and secure more thorough and systematic 
educational work ? " I insist upon this because some of the 
bodies that followed the lead of Cambridge and adopted the 
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University Extension movement, missed that cardinal point. 
They tended to regard the movement as one of popular 
lectures merely and to count success by the number of 
attendances without regard to the quality or quantity of the 
work. If you take that view you have failed to see the true 
inwardness of the Extension movement. A mere system 
of popular lectures has no right to the name of University 
Extension. The business of a university is to promote 
sound and thorough study and to make thinking men of its 
alumni. The business of University Extension is the same, 
the diflference is only in the field of operation. The import- 
ance of this point cannot be overstated, for your views as to 
the mode of conducting the movement, as to its future 
development, as to university recognition, will all hinge on 
your conception of its fundamental purpose. 

Permit me here to say a few words about the history of 
the movement in England, in order to make more clear the 
supreme importance of the right apprehension of the charac- 
teristic features. In the March number of the University 
Extension World, published in this city, there was given in 
extenso an historical document of great interest. It was the 
letter addressed in 187 1 by Professor James Stuart to the 
resident members of the University of Cambridge. The two 
principles that I have been endeavoring to emphasize are 
woven in as the very warp and woof of that letter. Profes- 
sor Stuart pointed out that a desire existed among the people 
for systematic higher education. *' I am not referring," he 
said, ** to a spasmodic desire, but one accompanied by a thor- 
ough understanding that continuous personal effort on their 
part is requisite in order to acquire education, and accom- 
panied also by a willingness to undertake the real labor for 
that end. . . . When these people cry for bread a stone 
should not be given to them, as is too frequently the case 
with the popular lectures which are got up by mechanics' 
institutes and the like. ' ' Then he goes on to argue that the 
education must be continuous and must be given by men of 
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high and solid attainments. The idea is, you see, to make 
real students; and who, we ask, are the students to be? 
"The education,'* said Professor Stuart, ** which such a 
person should give should be open to all persons, but should 
be directed more especially to those classes who most desire 
education, and whose circumstances are such as to prevent 
their getting it." He then goes on to point out the great 
exertions made by workingmen and workingwomen to obtain 
education, and the readiness by which the university teacher 
would be welcomed by them. "And to reach the masses 
of our countr3anen andcountr3rwomen,'* he adds, "who are 
eager for education and cannot get it, should we not add to 
our present constitution something of the missionary char- 
acter ? ' * That appeal, as you know, met with a favorable 
reception, and a year later the University of Cambridge 
started the Extension movement. 

Within the last three or four years some of the ardent 
young spirits of the sister University of Oxford have put 
forward a claim that University Extension was really 
started at Oxford. They base their claim on the ground 
that the phrase "University Extension" was first used 
in Oxford in 1850, and that a letter was written in that 
year to the vice-chancellor by the Rev. W. Sewell, of 
Exeter College, submitting important suggestions. It is 
quite true that the phrase "University Extension " was 
then first used, but the most cursory glance at the docu- 
ments published at the time shows that it was used in a 
sense entirely difierent from its present meaning. The 
question which was then agitating the university was how to 
widen its scope and to reduce the expense of the university 
course, as to place it within the reach of young men of 
small means. The outcome of that agitation was the appoint- 
ment of a royal commission, which introduced important 
refonns in the university system, and some years later came 
the establishment of the non-collegiate system under which 
students are permitted to live in lodgings instead of being 
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required to reside in a college or hall, thus making a univer- 
sity education less expensive. That was the University 
Extension advocated — the Extension of the university 
within itself. It was an excellent movement, but something 
quite diflFerent from the modem University Extension move- 
ment. 

The letter of Mr. Sewell made proposals that went con- 
siderably further. He suggested that the university should 
establish professorships at Manchester and Birmingham, and 
that attendance at the professors' lectures should be accepted 
as entitling the students to enter for the degree examina- 
tions. He urged that the system might in time be extended 
through the whole country and similar institutions be planted 
in the principal provincial towns. * * Wherever the institu- 
tions are planted,*' he added, **the immediate residents 
would be provided with the opportunity of completing the 
education of their sons without parting with them from their 
own roof.** The students Mr. Sewell contemplated, you 
observe, are youths after leaving school who could obtain a 
three years' training in a local college more economically 
than if they went up to Oxford. All honor to Mr. Sewell 
for his liberal proposals, which, however, I am bound to 
say, met with no encouragement from the University Com- 
mission which was then sitting, nor were they well received 
at Oxford itself, and nothing came of them. These pro- 
posals, however, liberal as they were, fell far short of Uni- 
versity Extension as we know it. The larger idea of opening 
up university education to evening students engaged in busi- 
ness occupations does not appear to have been contemplated 
by Mr. Sewell. Doubtless the time was not ripe for a large 
and far-reaching scheme of University Extension such as 
Cambridge started twenty years later, in 1872. 

Indeed, if we are to go back beyond 1872 for any adequate 
outliningof University Extension we must turn, not to Oxford, 
but to Concord ; not to Mr. Sewell, but to your own Thoreau. 
In one of the essays in that fascinating book **Walden," 
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written about 1845, he sketches with prophetic eye Univer- 
sity Extension in all its fullness. He says: ''We boast 
that we belong to the nineteenth century and are making 
the most rapid strides of any nation. But consider how 
little this village does for its own culture. . . . We 
have a comparatively decent system of common schools for 
infiemts only, but, excepting the half-starved Lyceum in the 
winter, and latterly the puny beginning of a library suggested 
by the State, no school for ourselves. We spend more on 
almost any article of bodily aliment or ailment than on our 
mental aliment. It is time that we had uncommon schools, 
that we did not leave ofif our education when we begin to be 
men and women. It is time that villages were universities 
and their older inhabitants the fellows of universities, with 
leisure — if they are indeed so well oflF— to pursue liberal 
studies the rest of their lives. Shall the world be confined 
to one Paris or one Oxford forever ? Cannot students be 
boarded here and get a liberal education under the skies of 
Concord ? Can we not hire some Abelard to lecture to us ? 

. . . If we live in the nineteenth century, why should 
we not enjoy the advantages which the nineteenth century 
offers ? Why should our life be in any respect provincial ? 

. . . As the nobleman of cultivated taste surrounds 
himself with whatever conduces to his culture — genius, 
learning, wit, books, painting, statuary, music, philosophi- 
cal instruments, and the like, so let the village do. . . . 
To act collectively is according to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, and I am confident that, as our circumstances are 
more flourishing, our means are greater than the noble- 
man's. New England can hire all the wise men in the 
world to come and teach her, and board them round the 
while and not be provincial at all. That is the uncommon 
school we want. Instead of noblemen let us have noble 
villages of men." 

I now pass to consider the method by which the founders 
of University Extension proposed to attain the two ends in 
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view, viz : to create earnest students, and to draw them out 
of a new class. They seized upon the instrument which has 
always been most potent in the spread of new movements — 
the power of the spoken word ; the efficient and enthusiastic 
teacher was the rock on which the new church was to be 
built. As the purpose of the teacher, however, was not 
merely to rouse enthusiasm in his audiences, but to train 
them to systematic intellectual work, it was essential that he 
should come into close and intimate relations with them, so, 
in addition to the lecture, the class was instituted where the 
students could put their difficulties to the lecturer and he 
would have the opportunity of further amplifying and driv- 
ing home the main principles of his lecture. But still more 
was necessary. Accuracy and clearness of thought are 
impossible without much writing, so the weekly exercises, 
or paper-work were super-added and the opportunity of sub- 
mitting answers, in writing, to questions set by the lecturer 
every week, was made an essential feature of the method. 
There was another important characteristic designed to aid 
clearness of thought, viz : the syllabus. The lecturer was 
required to draw up beforehand a logical abstract of his lec- 
ture ; not mere headings like the contents of a book, but 
such an abstract as would indicate to the students the line 
and drift of his arguments and so emphasize the essential 
points of the lecture. The syllabus further served the useftd 
purpose of clearing the lecturer's own mind and of giving 
point and definiteness to his utterances. Finally at the end 
of the term there was an examination for those students who 
had attended the course and had regularly submitted to the 
lecturer weekly exercises. This examination, conducted 
by an examiner, other than the lecturer, upon the work done 
during the term as set out in the syllabus, made a suitable 
dose to the term's work and brought the movement into 
line with the ordinary university system. 

Here then we have a method specially designed to meet the 
needs of those able only to give part of their time to serious 
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study and designed, as you will notice, at every point, to 
encourage and promote thorough and systematic study. It 
will be obvious on the face of it that the success of a system, 
such as this, will depend to a very large extent upon the 
teacher. The lectures must be attractive and eflftcient as a 
primary condition of success ; but the purpose of the lecturer 
is to turn as many of the audience as possible into earnest stu- 
dents who will carry out the system in its entirety. There 
have been signs that some of the bodies that have taken up 
University Extension have fixed their eye too exclusively 
on the lecture — ^have imagined in fact that the movement 
was one of popular lectures for the dissemination of useful 
and attractive information. It is urged that the stimulating 
lecture is the main thing. I desire with all the earnestness 
that I possess to utter a word of warning. I am persuaded 
that if the University Extension movement loses its charac- 
ter as a student-creating movement and comes to be regarded 
as a scheme for popular lecturing, it is doomed as University 
Extension ; it will fritter itself away without leaving any 
deep or permanent mark upon the higher educational system 
of the country. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not deprecating the 
stimulating lecture; on the contrary, I insist that the 
Extension lecture must be stimulating if it is to serve any 
good purpose ; but the question is — How and what is it to 
stimulate? The emotions or the intellect? Clearly the 
intellect. It must stir intellectual activity if it is to answer 
the purpose of University Extension. It is not by^declama- 
tion or well-turned rhetorical periods merely that the lecturer 
may create students, but by the accurate presentment of the 
principles of his subject, every statement being supported 
by argument and illustrated by facts. He must seek to 
rouse an intellectual activity which will continue after the 
lecture is over, and throw the student back upon books and 
original thinking. The keynote of the University Exten- 
sion system is sound teaching so as to cultivate habits of 
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accurate thinking. It is this feature which has been the 
prime source of success of the movement in England. When 
you fully realize how firmly this ideal of thorough and con- 
tinuous study, as the purpose and outcome of University 
Extension, had taken hold of the founders of the movement 
at Cambridge, and of us who were early workers, of lecturers 
like Dr. Moulton and Dr. I^awrence, who were present 
almost at its birth, you will understand the bearing of some 
of the controversies which have arisen in England, and 
which must seem to outsiders of comparatively little moment. 
The strenuousness with which Cambridge had fought against 
the award of certificates in connection with short courses of 
lectures, the opposition which she has offered to the estab- 
lishing of short courses as the normal University Extension 
unit are illustrations of this. Cambridge started the move- 
ment with a high educational ideal, and it has seemed to 
her that, as the years have gone by, others with less clear 
ideals have stepped in with modifications of the original 
plan which have tended to debase the educational currency. 
We in London share the view of Cambridge in that matter, 
and in order to avoid any risk of lowering the standard of 
University Extension we have carried on our short courses 
of preparatory lectures under another title altogether — we 
have called them ** Peoples' Lectures*' preliminary to 
University Extension. We have had audiences of looo to 
1500 people at these short courses, and we have utilized 
them in establishing centres for full work. We have invited 
those among the audiences willing to attend a full course of 
University Extension lectures to send in their names while 
the ** Peoples' Lectures ' ' were in progress, and this nucleus 
of students has been made the basis of a new centre. I 
would strongly urge upon all those interested in University 
Extension and holding a high ideal of its purpose to carry 
on their preliminary popular work under some other title, 
as we do in London, so as to retain for what is really uni- 
versity work the title University Extension. 
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I have now endeavored to lay before you the aims and 
methods of the University Extension movement. What are 
our expectations ? In the first place, we expect and believe 
that, as the movement spreads and takes deeper root, the 
proportion of real students to the general audience will 
increase, and that the courses of teaching will be arranged 
in more complete educational sequence. We ground our 
expectations upon the results already attained. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, after the system had been in operation 
a few years, established a higher certificate for six terms' 
work, and a few years later the university took the further 
step of establishing the Affiliation Scheme, which entitled 
students, after pursuing a definite, approved course of Uni- 
versity Extension work, to enter the university and take a 
degree on a shortened term of residence. The effect of this 
ofier was immediately perceptible in an increased number 
of students. The same results have followed at London. 
The Universities' Board, under whose direction the work is 
carried on in London, in their unrelaxed efforts to increase 
the educational efficiency of the system, established, five 
years ago, a sessional certificate to be awarded to students 
attending two winter courses arranged in sequence, followed 
by a supplementary course in the early summer, representing 
thus about nine months' continuous work in the same 
general subject. The offer of this certificate immediately 
resulted in an increase of the number of centres arranging 
their work in sequence, and also in an increase in the num- 
ber of students undertaking the fiiU session's work. The 
London Board fiirther offer a more advanced certificate, 
which is awarded to those students presenting four sessional 
certificates in accordance with certain conditions laid down 
by the board. The point upon which I am insisting is this, 
that the offer of these higher certificates for continuous work 
has immediately stimulated the local centres to arrange their 
courses in sequence and the students to undertake the sys- 
tematic work, and we may therefore confidently look to an 
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indefinite improvement in the quality of the work if this 
policy is consistently and strenuously pursued. 

In. the second place, we expect that the success of the 
movement will lead to the tmiversal recognition of the prin- 
ciple that provision must be made for all schemes of univer- 
sity education, for the needs of persons of full age who are 
engaged in the regular business of life. In the early days 
of the movement in England it led directly, or indirectly, in 
several instance^, to the establishment of local colleges, as at 
Nottingham and Sheffield, and it was thought by many that 
the main purpose of the movement would be served by the 
establishment of such colleges more widely. The results, how- 
ever, have proved these views to be entirely mistaken. The 
local colleges which came into existence between 1870 and 
1890 proved to be moulded too much in accordance with the 
views and precedents of the past. The colleges unwisely, 
as I think, endeavored to walk in the footsteps of those of 
an earlier date, and instead of providing mainly for the needs 
of evening students, the colleges gave their attention unduly 
to their few day students. Within the last year the Exten- 
sion movement has given birth to a new type of college. 

At Reading, — one of the centres connected with the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, — ^there was founded a year ago a University 
Extension College, designed to provide in a systematic way 
for the educational needs of the class of persons touched by 
the Extension movement. One of the most interesting 
features in connection with this new departure is the gener- 
ous and fJEur-sighted action of one of the Oxford colleges 
which has associated a Fellowship with the Prindpalship of 
the college. Mr. H. J. Mackinder has been elected a Senior 
Student (/. e, a Fellow) of Christ Church, Oxford, on con 
dition of holding the Prindpalship of the University Exten- 
sion College at Reading. The college has made a very 
successful start; and six months had not elapsed before 
another University Extension Centre took steps to follow 
the lead of Reading. Exeter, one of the centres affiliated 
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with the University of Cambridge, has now also founded a 
University Extension College, and the Local Lectures 
Syndicate contributes to the salary of the principal, so that 
there is a direct association between the college and the 
University of Cambridge. These interesting new develop- 
ments, I believe, point to one important direction in which 
the movement will consolidate itself and take more perma- 
nent form. 

In the third place we do not only expect that a new type 
of college, somewhat on the lines of the Reading and Exeter 
experiments, but we also expect that what is valuable in the 
Extension methods of teaching will come to be adopted by the 
older institutions already in existence. Indeed, indications 
are not wanting in England that already the Extension 
movement is reacting beneficially upon the universities con- 
-cemed in carrying it on. Educational methods in England 
have, as you are aware, been dominated by the principle of 
pa3rment by results; results tested by examination. The 
•examination has become a fetish ; lecturers and students 
alike have groaned under this tyranny ; sound education 
and learning have sufiered. Students have been constantly 
tempted to ask, not is this line of study or this book neces- 
sary for a right apprehension of the subject, but is this likely 
to pay in the examination. Now the University Extension 
method is an attempt to place the examination in its proper 
position, not as the main purpose and end of the study, but 
as one test of the efficiency of the work done. The lecturer 
is not bound to work on a schedule prepared by someone 
else, he is free to follow his own bent and to prepare his 
syllabus in the way he thinks best ; the examination is held 
upon the work done by the lecturer as set forth in the sylla- 
bus, and no student is entitled to enter for the examination 
who has not satisfied the lecturer, fix>m week to week, in the 
paper-work or weekly exercises. Thus each student who 
obtains a certificate satisfies two tests applied in different 
ways. On the one hand he satisfies the teacher by regtdarity 
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of work from week to week that he has reached the standard 
required for the certificate, and having satisfied that test he 
is permitted to submit himself to the other test of examina- 
tion by an external examiner. If he satisfies both he receives 
his certificate. We contend that the results of this method, 
in spite of all the difficulties arising out of a new experiment, 
have been entirely satisfactory. We hope and expect that 
some such method may be adopted by the universities and 
colleges throughout the country, for we believe that this 
system tends to raise the standard of work and thus secures 
more satisfactory educational results. As Dr. R. G. Moulton 
has well pointed out, there are two ways of raising the 
standard, one is to increase the difficulty of passing the 
examination at the end of the course, /. ^., to increase the 
chance of failure ; the other way is to increase the efifective- 
ness of the teaching and the inclination to learn at all points 
of the course, /. e., to increase the chance of success. Now 
the former has been the vogue in England ; the latter is the 
method embodied in the University Extension system, and 
we contend that this is the only true and satisfactory mode 
of raising the standard of work. 

Finally we may confidently expect that the broadening of 
the university basis which will result from the recognition 
of the principles to which University Extension testifies, 
will bring university teaching into closer relations with the 
national life. It will enable the universities to draw within 
their influence, to a greater extent than is possible now, the 
intellectual ability and enthusiasm for learning which lies 
concealed unrecognized in obscure places among the masses- 
of the people. 

This leads me naturally to touch upon the third point 
which has been assigned to me, viz : University Credits. 
Let me, in as few words as possible, state exactly what 
relation this work bears to the universities and to the regu- 
lar university system in England. The movement is 
carried on now by most of the universities of the United 
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Kingdom as a part of their regular work, so that in one 
sense, it has already full university recognition and credit. 
The question we are discussing however is a larger one than 
that. It is whether the work under the system is regarded 
and accepted as equivalent to work done by the ordinary day 
student within the walls of a university. The question we 
are asked is : ** Can a University Extension student obtain 
a degree — that stamp of efl&cient training and education 
which the universities grant on certain conditions to their 
day students?*' I have already in an earlier part of this 
paper referred to the supremely important step taken by the 
University of Cambridge in 1885, in establishing its Affil- 
iated Scheme. Under that scheme the university is empow- 
ered to accept a three years' course of work at an afl&liated 
Extension centre in lieu of one year's residence and the 
passing of the first university examination. Thus the univer- 
sity, as the result of its experience of the valuable educa- 
tional results of the Extension system, deliberately set its 
stamp of approval upon the work by giving it this recogni- 
tion. No more important step has been taken in relation to 
University Extension since its initiation, and to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge we owe, not only the conception of the 
movement, but this bold and decisive step which gave the 
answer once for all to the narrow and prejudiced exclusive- 
ness that denied the possibility of giving to evening students 
a training and education deserving of university recognition. 
In establishing the Affiliation Scheme the university 
indulged in no wild expectations of a large addition of 
students who would enter the university by this portal. It 
was frankly stated that probably very few would be able, after 
completing the Affiliation Course, actually to enter the uni- 
versity and avail themselves of the remission of one year's 
residence. The reason of this is obvious. The bulk of 
University Extension students are persons of full age, 
engaged in the regular business of life, and, therefore, by 
their circumstances unable to leave their homes to reside at 
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Cambridge. The important point was that by the AflUiatioff 
Scheme the university raised the dignity of the movement 
and held up before the centres and the students as ideals of 
continuous and systematic work. The view taken of this 
step in the country was similar to that taken at Cambridge, 
r^is the following extract from an article by a Newcastle 
-student, published at the time of the affiliation of that town, 
will show: ** Frankly,*' he said, '*we do not lay much 
:stress upon the title, nor do we think it probable that many 
students will be able to take the two years at Cambridge. It 
will doubtless be a great boon to teachers and those in easy 
circumstances. But what we do consider of importance is 
this, that now the ordinary work-a-day people of our city 
have the opportunity afforded them of three years* consecu- 
tive study under competent teachers for a trifling expendi- 
ture.** 

The University of Cambridge had gone, I think, as fer 
as it possibly can for the present in the way of recogni- 
tion of the extra-mural work, for be it remembered that the 
characteristic of the university life of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, is residence, and the degrees of those universities, I 
strongly hold, should continue to imply residence. It is to 
the new universities that we must look for the complete 
unfolding and development of all the possibilities enclosed in 
the principles of University Extension. Your own Univer- 
versity of Chicago has taken a notable lead in that direction. 
We in I/>ndon are looking with eyes of hope upon the 
teaching university which must shortly come into existence 
in the metropolis. As you are doubtless aware, the ques- 
tion of a teaching university for London has been under dis- 
cussion for several years. A scheme was put forward and 
very nearly carried, some eighteen months ago, which we of 
the I/>ndon Society and others opposed because it was con- 
ceived in too narrow a spirit and lacked the necessary powers 
to deal effectively with the problems of higher education in 
.the metropolis. The scheme was referred to the Royal 
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Commission, which is still sitting. We have given evidence 
before the commission urging that the new university should 
have the amplest powers to take up University Extension 
work and provide for the needs of all classes. We have been 
charged in certain quarters with wanting to obtain univer- 
sity degrees for Extension students on easy terms. The 
real nature and extent of our demands will be clearly seen 
from the following paragraph from the petition which we 
laid before the House of Commons: **Your petitioners 
respectfully submit that the teaching university if established 
should be clearly empowered to arrange approved courses 
of study for degrees, suited to the needs of evening students, 
under lecturers appointed or sanctioned by the university 
itself, at any suitable places in London, and that the students 
pursuing such courses of study with a view to degrees 
should rank as ' Students of the University,' and eventu- 
ally, if they succeed in satisfying all the educational require- 
ments which may be prescribed by the university, should 
be permitted to proceed to its degrees." 

We have every hope that a large view of the possibilities 
of higher education in the future, and of the duties of a 
teaching university, will be taken, and London may at last 
be in a position to deal in a thorough and satisfactory way 
with its educational needs. The position is plain. The 
changed and changing conditions of the last half century 
have rendered necessary modifications in our educational 
methods and institutions. A new class of persons is knock- 
ing at the door for admission into larger educational oppor- 
tunities. A movement embodying new principles, framed 
and designed to meet the needs thus made manifest, has been 
carried on in an experimental way for twenty-one years. Its 
remarkable growth and wide extension beyond the limits of 
the country where it came into being and the valuable educa- 
tional results which it has furnished prove that it contains 
elements of success and permanence. Ought not every 
university therefore, eagerly to utilize the experience thus 
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gained ? Indeed, is it not the height of foUy to omit to do 
so ? A new university is free to plan its work on broader 
lines than is possible with old universities. Following cau- 
tiously, but firmly, in the directions to which experience 
seems to point, it would gradually be able to develop a 
system on Extension lines leading up to university degrees. 
Thus it would be possible for a student engaged during the 
day in business occupations, to carry on in the evening his 
university education over such a period of years as might 
be necessary to afford him a training and education not less 
thorough or efficient than that obtained in a shorter period 
by the student able to give his whole time to study. 

The full significance of this movement for the spread of uni- 
versity education amongst those engaged in the ordinary 
occupations of life, it is difficult for us who are in the thick of 
it to realize, but we may feel sure that just as the extension of 
political privileges has opened up life in all directions and has 
produced untold and unexpected results, so will the extension 
of intellectual privileges have far-reaching and momentous 
consequences. The democratic spirit demands an equality 
of intellectual opportunity. Before the universities of the 
fixture a wide prospect opens if they realize how great their 
opportunity is. They may come to play a part in the life 
of the people and to exercise an influence for good beyond 
an3rthing that is now conceived possible. That will be when 
the universities come to write over their portals, as setting 
out the ideal before every student who enters, the words 
which stood upon the entrance of the University of Padua, 
and which being freely interpreted ran as follows : * * So 
enter that thou mayest become daily more learned than thou 
hast been ; so leave that day by day thou mayest become 
more useful to thy country and to Christendom.** 

R. D. Roberts, 

London, June^ 1893. 
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The saggestive and stimnlating article on " How to Lectore," which 
b^^ins in this number, will be condnded in the August number. 

Miss Jessie D. Montgomery, Honorary Secretary of Exeter Centre, 
England, is contributing an admirable series of articles on the Funda- 
mental Principles of University Extension to the Chicago University 
Extension World, 

A new application of the UniTersity Extension idea is to be credited 
to the Cleveland Homeopathic Hospital College, which announces a 
course of free lectures on popular medical subjects. Information 
may be obtained by addressing the Medical Extension Bureau, 62 
Huron street. 

The author of the article in the June number on the *' Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting " requests us to call attention to an error in the esti* 
mate of expenses for the journey to Edinburgh and return, including 
expenses of the meeting. The estimate of total expenses given in the 
article is fixmi twenty to twenty-five dollars less than it should have 
been, as is sufficiently obvious to one who foots up the various items 
which appear in the total amount. 

The most gratifying feature of the outlook for the coming season is 
the readiness of both old and new Centres to plan their courses for 
the year in advance. Pour circuits have been completed in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Centres composing these circuits are for the most part 
planning for one fortnightly course before and another after the holi- 
days. The Centres near Philadelphia are also looking with fitvor 
upon the adoption of the fortnightly system, and several courses have 
already been arranged on that basis. 

At Chautauqua, the second University Extension Conference held 
under the auspices of the Chautauqua Assembly, will be held during 
the week, August 1-5. Dr. R. D. Roberts will represent the Cam- 
bridge University and the I/>ndon Society at this conference, and it 
is expected that delegates will be present from all quarters. Ad- 
dresses are announced from President W. R. Harper, on ' ' University 
Extension as an Organic Part of the University System," and 
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Mr. Melvil Dewey, on the ''Co-ordination of University Extension 
to Local Eflforts." 

Mr. W. H. Ford, Secretary at Detroit, Michigan, reports that the 
Centre has kept well up to the work during the season of 1893, and 
greatly popularized Extension in that somewhat conservative place. 
Professor R. G. Moulton, who opened the courses with his acute and 
eloquent addresses on "Stories as a mode of thinking," drew by far 
the largest houses ever gathered in the city for systematic platform 
instruction. The other courses of the term included two historical 
lectures by Professor John Fiske, and six lectures each by Professors- 
Edward W. Bemis, slso of the University of Chicago, on the Labor 
Question; Isaac N. Demmon, of the University of Michigan, on 
Shakespeare; and Fred N. Scott, of the same institution, on French 
and German Art An ample guarantee fund was available to 
meet some financial shortage at the end of the season. 

The Brown University Daily Herald has the following on University 
Extension in its special class day issue of June 23 :— 

The second year of the University Extension shows a most gratify- 
ing increase in attendance, notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
bination of a presidential campaign and a Columbian celebration 
made it impossible to begin work until late in the fall. The attend- 
ance of workers has increased from thirteen hundred (1300) of the 
first year to nineteen hundred (1900). New centres have been estab- 
lished in Brockton, Clinton, Fall River, and New Bedford, Mass., and 
in Stonin^^ton, Conn. In all the lectures, the aim has becsi to make 
the teachmg element most prominent Much more class-work has 
been done Sian was possible during the first year, and the reading 
courses worked out oy the instructors have been consdentionsly 
followed by many more students. 

The World's Congress on University Extension convened in Chicago 
on the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth of the present month. 
Delegates were present from many of the universities and other 
organizations which are engaged in University teaching. We print in 
this number two of the most important papers submitted to the Con- 
gress and shall present in the August number, besides two or three 
additional papers on technical features of the University Extension 
system, the address by Mr. E. L. S. Horsbntgh, Oxford Extension 
Lecturer, on Oxford University and its Extension to England. It is 
well known that the aims of the two great branches of the University 
Extension movement in England, represented by Cambridge and 
Oxford, are not precisely identical, and that the two ideals which 
they have placed before themselves have sometimes come into strong 
contrast, if not direct conflict The two aims are not incompatible and 
it is hoped that in America they are to be completely reconciled,, 
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but the difiexence in so &r as it exists will be clearly indi- 
cated by comparison of the discussion in this number by Dr. 
Roberts and the discussion in the forthcoming number by Mr. Hors- 
buigh. The students of the Summer Meeting in Philadelphia were 
treated to an animated and vigorous discussion of the point at issue 
some ten days in advance of the Chicago Conference, when, after 
the address by Dr. Roberts on the evening of July 8, Mr. Horsburgh, 
who was present, responded to a challenge to represent the Oxford 
idea of the aim of Univeruty Extension so far as it differs from that 
which had already been expressed by Dr. Roberts. The visit of these 
two eminent representatives of the University Extension movement in 
England to America during the summer months, has been greatly ap- 
preciated by all who are interested in the progress of the movement 
in this country. 

The first Summer Meeting, held under the auspices of the 
American Society, has proved a success unique among summer 
gatherings. As we go to press 191 students have been enrolled and 
the Summer Meeting is entering upon its third week. With one or 
two exceptions, caused by illness of expected lecturers, the program has 
been carried out as announced. The first session was held in the Chapel 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at 8 p. m., on July 5. President 
Edmund J. James opened the meeting with an address of welcome to the 
members and friends of the meeting and introduced Mr. Horsburgh, 
the officially appointed delegate from the University of Oxford, who 
delivered the inaugural address on '* Three Aspects of Modem Edu- 
cation." For an abstract of this inaugural address and of many of the 
courses of lectures delivered during the Summer Meeting, as well as for 
the registry of members, we must refer our readers to the Bulletins of the 
Summer Meeting, issued weekly in the H^est miadelphia Telephone, 
copies of which may be obtained on application to the publishers, 3941 
Market street, Philadelphia. Among those who have thus far partici- 
pated in the instruction, are E. L. S. Horsburgh, Edmund J. James, 
Hugh A. Clarke, D. C. Munro, A. C. Abbott, Edmund M. Hyde, W. 
H. Mace, R. D. Robert^ Charles DeGarmo, Talcott Williams, Henry 
A. Beers, a W. Dike, S. D. McConnell, J. H. Pillsbury, William 
Howe Tolman, B. I^ Robinson, W. P. Trent, Homer B. Sprague, Isaac 
SharplesB, J. S. Billings, J. H. Robinson, W. C. Robinson, Arthur 
Kaiser, John Fiske. New courses will be opened during the last ten 
days by Edward T. Devine, George W. Smith, Stephen B. Weeks, 
Robert A. Woods, Lyman P. Powell, Edward P. Cheyney, N. C 
Schaefier, Felix E. Schelling, Edward A. Roas and William Lloyd 
Oarrison. The success of the first Summer Meeting practically insures 
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its continuance on similar lines in future summers, and we suggest 
that all who are interested in the prosecution of vacation studies should 
see to it that they receive, in ample time, announcement for the Sum* 
mer Meeting of 1894. 

The Springfield, Masa, Centre closed, on June 2, a most successful 
course of lectures by Rev. Beverley £. Warner, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
on '* English History as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays." The 
canvassing for tickets was a pleasure rather than a task, and without 
any difficulty a sufficient number were sold to insure a crowded halL 
The interest was sustained throughout, and though the course was 
prolonged into the summer months, the last lecture was well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. Originally this Centre had planned for 
only six lectures, but in response to a very general demand, a seventh 
on Henry VHL was added without extra expense to holders of 
course tickets. The classes were attended by nearly half of the 
people who listened to the lecture each evening, and the questions- 
came so thick and fast that Mr. Warner was compelled on several 
occasions to ciy halt and dismiss his audience for fear that midnight 
should find them still in the discussion. From thirty to thirty-five 
students undertook the written work, and of these fifteea stood the 
examination for certificates. Financially the course has been all 
the Centre hoped for. About 350 tickets at I1.50 each were sold 
and the total receipts will reach |55a When all bills are paid there 
will remain in hand some $275, which will be used as a basis for next 
year's work. The Centre for next year consists of a president, sec- 
retary and treasurer and an advisory committee of eighteen repre- 
senting the various literary organizations already existent in the city. 
The result of this year's work has been an education of the com- 
munity to some idea of what University Extension is and its claims ta 
be. There has also been developed an eagerness for more work of 
the same kind, so that the committee will enter on further plans with 
great expectations. Mr. William Orr, Jr., is president and Miss I^Uiaii 
Dixon, secretary. 
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University Extension. 



XJNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN RELATION TO THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 



TTHERE are essential difiFerences between the labor problem 
^ in America and in England. America is the land of 
democratic equality, and it is to give just oflfence to your 
manual laborers in receipt of weekly wages to r^ard them 
or to speak of them as a dass in any way apart from the rest 
of the community. In England at present this is not the 
case. The existence of classes in England with separate 
interests and separate aims is natural to the conditions, 
though it is none the less to be dq>lored. 

And yet the problem of labor must, in many essential 
respects, be the same everywhere, and especially from the 
point of view of education. A somewhat broad line must 
everywhere be drawn between those who labor with their 
heads and those who labor with their hands. To the one 
dass, education, in some form, is a necessity of existence, 
to the other it is an accident to be acquired, if at all, through 
an excess of toil. The one dass gathers up and lays on 
fresh intdlectual advantages by reason of the nature of its 
employments ; the other dass soon lays aside whatever of 
education it has received and can only gather it up again in 
moments of scanty leisure, in despite, not as a consequence, 
of its regular emplo3rment. It is this dass of laborers — 
those engaged in manual toil — ^who in every State are a 
majority. • In thdr hands, if they only knew it, lie all the 
potentialities of rule. In every country the tendency is 
becoming more and more marked to admit them to all the 

(41) 
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privileges of citizenship, to place power in their hands ; and 
thus in each country this question stares us in the face — How 
will it &re with us when the destinies of the race are 
entrusted to the hands of the uninstructed many who have 
only to realize the power of numbers in order to prevail over 
the educated few ? 

For my part, I have as little abstract faith in the instructed 
few as in the uninstructed many. What I do desire is to see 
a sense of responsibility pervading all, and I believe it is by 
education alone that men can be brought to realize their 
responsibilities. 

If you accept this, you accept also the urgent need that 
exists for spreading education as widely and as thoroughly 
as possible among the masses of the people, and no educa- 
cational movement of the present day can for a moment 
justify its existence, unless it aims at extending the highest 
facilities for culture to the poorest, most remote, and most 
tmenlightened of those among whom it is to operate. 

In old time, in England, the universities justified their 
name. They were universal in their aims and methods. 
They appealed to all and attracted all. We read of 30,000 
students at Oxford in the fourteenth century, men taken 
fix>m the plow and the &rm-yard, and these more num- 
erous than those taken firom the houses of the great or 
wealthy ; but, as time went on, a sort of palsy seemed to 
strike our tmiversities. They considered that their function 
was the manufacture of specialists, not the dififusion of 
culture among the mass, and there have been periods when 
no institutions in our country were at once more wealthy and 
more worthless, equally failing to produce the specialist or 
to elevate the mass. And even now they are, to far too great 
an extent, exclusive corporations having enormous advan- 
tages to secure to their children, but only able to secure those 
advanti^;es to a privileged £ew. 

Our universities, too, have proved a very favorable soil for 
the production of a narrow, exclusive and priggish character. 
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Men pass from their undergraduate days to fellowships, 
tutorships and professorial chairs. Thus they have spent 
their days in an unnatural and hot-house atmosphere. They 
have mixed little with the world, having always been com- 
fortable, they know not what want is, — having alwa3rs been 
in the enjoyment of leisure they know nothing of lives of 
incessant toil in mine or fectory, — ^having lived amongst cul- 
ture all their lives, they can only regard the uncultivated 
person with contempt, — ^with eyes closed to three-fourths of 
the active life of the world, they become purblind, and can 
only clearly recognize their own superiority ; and it is to 
these men that the direction of university affairs largely has 
&llen. What breadth of view, what large and generous 
sympathies with humanity could be looked for from them, 
and how could the masses of our people look for an inspiration 
to men who breathed only a perfumed and an aromatic air ? 

In England the difficulties of reversing all this are very 
great We have still to contend with the enmity and exdu- 
siveness of those who still represent the old university 
opinion — ^with the jealousy and apprehension of those who 
are against the spread of higher education among the 
masses — ^with the isolation and exdusiveness of the masses 
themselves who think that anything emanating from the uni- 
versities is not, as they put it, ** for the likes o' them." We 
have to contend with want of means and want of methods. 
You, in a country less full of ancient tradition and crystal- 
lized prejudice, have an easier task before you. Great 
educational establishments spring into being full grown from 
the head and spirit of the times. 

But even in America I find the old question is still a 
prominent one — ^How are we to reach the manual laborers? 
and this question, which everywhere I have found a burning 
one, is an indication that, as we do, you desire to reach the 
masses, and that, as we find, you have not yet reached them, 
and that you believe, as we believe, that they need to be 
reached. 
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The aim which we may justly have is to break through 
these barriers of caste and dass whidi so mudi impede pro- 
gress, and to show that it is not any dass but the whole 
commimity whidi benefits by the improvement of even an 
individual member of it. 

Great nations have been built up and for the most part this 
has been done without the co-operation in government of the 
masses composing these nations. The rod of Empire has been 
wielded by the few, and is now passing into the hands of the 
many, and with it there passes a great heritage built up by 
the fostering care of our forefathers. We may ask, without 
offence, that those who are to receive this heritage shall know 
how to appredate it — ^that the democracy '* shall have a 
greatness of diaracter commensurate with the responsibilities 
of democratic control." 

Great questions are coming up for settlement every day. 
They are grave and perplexing, capable of being regarded 
fi-om many sides and many points of view, and the decision 
of these questions is largely in the hands of the masses. 
They should know how to regard them with judgment and 
impartiality, and education will teach them this. The 
University teacher in History and Economics is constantly 
approaching sudi great questions whidi have agitated past 
ages ; he is subjecting them to analysis, turning upon them 
the daylight of feet and reason, stripping thetii of the heat 
and passion whidi in the past may have surrounded them. 
He is not merdy treating his subject ; he is giving an object 
lesson of how subjects should be treated. The very spirit in 
which a lecturer examines a question should have an enor- 
mous educational influence upon his audience. They will tm- 
condously be drawn to apply his methods in dealing with the 
past in forming their own judgments on the problems of the 
present A lecture may teach men how to act and the spirit 
in whidi they should judge, even though every &ct it con- 
tains be forgotten. A robust and sturdy sense of dtizen- 
ship, a sense of proprietorship in the whole &bric of the 
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State — ^this is what we want to secure to every one, and we 
want to secure it as mudi in the interest of the individual as 
of the State. 

There exists, moreover, another reason, a narrow but very 
findble reason, why we must make every effort to reach the 
manual laborers. It is that in America and in England men 
have g^ven their pecuniary support of the University Exten- 
sion movement, because they believe it to be a great agency 
for the amelioration of the masses. If they find the masses 
are not touched by it, the money of many and the services of 
some will be withdrawn, and we want to retain within our 
ranks all the service and support we can. 

The most essential reason, however, why we need thus to 
extend our e£Ebrts is that the laboring class have need of us. 
Can they be reached? is a question asked very often and 
despairingly. There is no doubt of it, and they themselves, 
by their own energy and through their own sense of need, 
are building a bridge between us and them. I can speak 
only of my own country, but in the character of their trusted 
leaders, '' in the patience of sympathy, of the suffering poor, 
in the simplicity and fortitude of the lives of the better work- 
man, in the order and independence of good fellowship which 
mark the meetings of co-operative societies, benefit dubs and 
trade unions ' * in that degree of self-control which has been 
manifest even in the height of recent strikes, we see in the 
workmen of to-day indications of a character which will 
welcome and run to meet any advances we may make, a 
character which is unlikely to confuse interest with patronage. 
I have tried to show the area that exists for the further exten- 
sion of our efforts toward the manual laborers, and also the 
bet that the manual laborer is prepared to receive and second 
our efforts. It remains to show how we may best reach and 
influence him. Three important &ctors in the life of the 
laborer have always to be uppermost in our minds : his inde- 
pendence, his want of leisure, and his want of previous 
training. 
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Every one hates patronage, none more so than the work- 
ingman. It is of the first importance, therefore, to lead the 
laborers to act for themselves, not to convey the impression 
that they are being acted for. The organization of the 
workingman's centre should be as much as possible in the 
hands of the workingmen. They should form the majority 
of the local committee, one of their own number should be 
chairman and secretary, their own local leaders should be 
the men to explain, to encourage, and to incite. In the 
trades* councils, the co-operative stores and in the unions, 
plenty of leaders exist who recognize to the full the import- 
ance of the educational improvement of their dass. It may 
be taken as an axiom that success in this direction is propor- 
tionate to the share in the management allotted to the work- 
men themselves. 

In the second place, the workingman comes to a lecture at 
the close of a day of hard manual toil. He is weary and 
needs something in the nature of recreation as much or more 
than a further stimulus to effort. He is asked to write 
weekly papers, but it is sometimes forgotten that in his home 
he lives, perhaps, in a single room, surrounded by a large 
family in a hot, teeming and noisy district. Little opportunity 
is given him here for mental abstraction. The cares, anxie- 
•ties and interests of his daily life are pressing close upon him. 
He may be full of the subject he is considering, full of the 
new spirit which a stimulating lecture excites, but he is 
untrained in the art of formulating and arranging his ideas ; 
the mere manual art of writing may be pain and toil to him ; 
he is often ill supplied with books. Here are the words of 
an English workman on this subject : ' ' The educational 
advantages which have fallen to the lot of artisans in early 
life, particularly if they be now over thirty years old, have 
hardly qualified them for the ready appropriation of what 
University Extension has to give. People who have spent 
the first twenty years of their lives under the direct influence 
of elaborate educational systems, will find some difficulty in 
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folly realizing all the mental strain that heavy and prolonged 
reading, and composition in presentable English, as well as 
hard and systematic thinking, puts upon a mind but little 
trained in work of this kind. ' ' 

I am convinced that those who are working for the provision 
of better homes for the poor, shorter hours of labor, for 
securing more leisure for the artisan, are fellow workers with 
us and to some extent must come before us. They are pre- 
paring the soil on which the good seed of education may fall 
and fructify, instead of withering away upon the stony ground 
of social disparity and distress. 

The lecturer to workingmen should, therefore, possess 
qualities which compel attendance and attention. Above all 
he must be sympathetic for it is sympathy that wins men. 
He must be careftd in the choice of subject, must know what 
to omit as well as what to include and must always have in 
his mind the general conditions — as I have indicated them — 
which surround the lives of the laborers. He may enlist 
the services of the eye, as well as the ear by well chosen and 
well executed illustrations shown in the lantern, but he must, 
if he uses this method, be content with nothing but the 
best, for the workingman is quick to appreciate good illus- 
trations and quicker to express his scorn of what is sensa- 
tional and artistically bad. 

There is a ready means of compelling attention in the 
locality where the audience live. There is scarcely a spot 
of ground that has not its own peculiar associations, history 
and inspiration. A new world of interest and delight is 
opened to the man who is brought to realize the &iiy story 
of the stones, the trees, the plants, the rocks, which are at 
his doors. A new patriotism is inspired in the man who, 
living in some historic town or county, realizes the part 
which his own place has filled in the making of the nations, 
and where these direct object lessons are wanted there are 
always the heavens above him. The stars on which he has 
gazed so often that he is oblivious of their existence, may 
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be made to disclose their glories to his gaze. The history 
of a single star may put new meaning for him into the 
universe, into the world in which he lives and the part he 
has to play in it. 

It is obvious that the laborer cannot afford high fees. 
A dollar to a man with only five hundred of them or less 
every year means infinitely more to him than twenty to 
people with two thousand every year. Herein lies the need 
for the endowment of our work, whereby our forces may be 
brought to bear with reg^ilarity and precision, unimpeded 
by pecuniary fears and anxieties, instead of being fitfiiUy 
applied as casual liberality may permit. 

I have already said a word as to the qualities necessary 
in a lecturer to artisans and working^en. He must have 
magnetic influence, he must be sympathetic, he must never 
forget his local allusions, his treatment of his subject must be 
a pattern to his audience as to how subjects should be treated 
—judicial, impartial, clear. A question remains regarding 
him. Should he be a reader of his lecture or an extempore 
speaker? 

A lecturer must have the gift of inspiration, and he will 
possess it in the fiiUest measure if he derive his inspiration 
directly firom the audience he is addressing. Electric sparks 
of sympathy and fellow-feeling must flash between him and 
each member of his audience. He must gauge their capa- 
city, their degree of comprehension of his meaning, their 
difficulties which arise as he speaks, the degree of interest 
with which they are receiving his teaching — ^he must judge, 
in short, of the present value of his efforts from the mental 
and physical attitude of his hearers as they surround him. 
He must be quick to mark the shades and shadows which 
pass in currents over every assembly of men and women, 
and the only way in which he can do all this is by looking at 
them. He must see the man who is asleep in the fieir comer 
and wake him up by vocal persuasiveness to interest and 
attention. He must see that such and such a point has not 
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told, and must be prepared to put it in a different way ; to 
present it from another point of view. He must be ready 
to change his own mental attitude, his style, his elocution, 
his whole method, until he finds he has at length hit the 
mark right between wind and water. Can he do this if he 
is reading from a manuscript ? Some very gifted readers 
can ; but, as a rule, the lecturer to workingmen should 
speak extempore. I need not say that he must know his 
subject to his very finger tips. Extempore lecturing does 
not require less preparation than the written lecture, but 
more, for it is only when a man is fairly saturated with his 
subject that he can present it forcibly, scientifically and effi- 
ciently, even in its broad outline. Probably in lecturing to 
artisans it is broad outline and correct perspective at which 
the lecturer is chiefly aiming. He can only hope to hit the 
mark in proportion as his own detailed knowledge is ex- 
haustive. A broad, general view, to be of any value, must 
be based in the lecturer's mind upon exhaustive examina- 
tion of details. In lecturing, then, to artisans, only the best 
you have got to give is likely to be of any real use. I will 
not attempt to determine dogmatically whether a lecturer 
should read or speak. He must ftilfill the condition I have 
laid down, and if he feel he cannot frdfiU them by reading — 
then he must speak extempore. 

And lastly, the local organization must be efficient. I 
have already said it should be in the hands of the workmen 
themselves, but the lines on which they should work may be 
suggested by one fiilly versed in all the details of arrange- 
ment. A lecturer may be an angel from heaven and his 
lecture may harmonize in every way with his celestial quali- 
fications, and yet without efficient management and organiza- 
tion the effort among the artisans will be a &ilure. Great 
as will be the results to them of extending university teaching 
to the workers, there will be another great result visible in 
the work of the universities themselves. Some of the 
universities do not know it, but it is true, that University 
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Bxtension is dcnng as much for them as for the people outside 
their walls. They are, by its agency, being brought into 
touch with the masses, as they have never been before. 
Their own intra-mural methods are feeling the generous 
rebound of the work done outside their walls. They are 
emerging from their fossilized, their chrysalis condition, and 
putting on new harmonies of form and color which are mak- 
ing them a thing of beauty, and enduring value to thousands 
who have regarded them hitherto as exclusive centres for the 
cultivation of so-called ** superior persons,** and reciprocally 
by the agency of University Extension, there may be brought 
before the eyes and minds of the masses the inestimable 
services which research, directed from the professor's chair, 
has conferred upon mankind at large. 

But fiEu: more than this, there is the benefit which the 
community, as a whole, will derive from the Bxtension of 
sound learning widely among the masses who compose it. 
The elevated ideals the manly sense of citizenship, the impar- 
tial view, the modification of passion, prejudice, and super- 
stition, the brightness and sense of new life which will be 
inftised into lives spent for the most part in privation and 
toil, the resolution of purpose, the joy of living and the 
glories of the universe, and of the world in which we live — 
all these things we have to hopei for — aU these things we 
may confidently expect by the Extension of our labors 
among our brothers and our sisters who compose the masses 
of mankind. 

B. I/. S. HORSBURGH. 
Chicago, jM^.iBa* 
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Jl^ ATTHEW ARNOLD, with his wonted feUdty, pomted 
*^* out twenty years ago that **if we read but a very 
little, we naturally want to press it all ; if we read a great 
deal, we are willing not to press the whole of what we read, 
and we learn what ought to be pressed and what not/ ' 

The primary function of the Extension lecturer is to arouse 
and direct mental activity. He must teach folks to read who 
have never acquired the reading habit, and must win from 
evil and unpfofitable reading the mtiltitudes to whom aU lit- 
erature but the daily paper is a sealed book. A scholarly 
lecture well delivered may set the whole audience to reading ; 
but not of necessity reading with that purpose and that 
system which are necessary for genuine culture and without 
which one cannot know the best the world has thought and 
said. 

Only by much reading can the new convert to University 
Extension acquire the art of discrimination ; only by much 
reading can he learn, as Matthew Arnold has said, "what 
ought to be pressed and what not.'* If the Extension lec- 
turer is to retain enthusiasm for this kind of popular educa- 
cation he must have indisputable evidence that the novitiate 
is reading intelligently. He must know whether the seed 
which he scatters falls by the wayside, or upon stony places, 
or among thorns, or upon good ground capable of yidding 
even an hundredfold. 

In this statement there is no covert insinuation that Uni- 
versity Extension should be judged solely fixnn the stand- 
point of scholarship. The University Extension lecturer is 
something more than an itinerant schoolmaster of a magnified 
and unwalled university. He is also a social reformer, for his 
mission is, as Dr. W. T. Harris says of the great newspaper, 
to replace village gossip with world gossip to the immease 

(51) 
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advantage of the community » and to deliver from ** the low- . 
lands of vulgarity" — ^to quote Amid — ^the masses whom 
Lincoln said the Lord must love or he would not have made 
so many of them. Even if the Extension lecturer were to 
conduct no dass, hold no examination, provide no syllabus, 
receive no written exercise, it would still be worth while to 
substitute courses of six or twdve lectures on history or lit- 
erature in place of the isolated lyoeum bureau lecture on 
** Around the World in Eighty Minutes,** or *' The Rise and 
Fall of the Mustadie." Were the movement to consist, 
however, simply of courses of sdiolarly lectures, its advocates 
could scarcely justify the use of the term University Exten- 
sion ; perhaps not even the title " University Ptrtidpation," 
recently suggested by a critic. There was a time when some 
of our critics could see no good in the movement. But the 
latest of them admits that our efforts have had a broad- 
ening effect, though the educational results, he insists, 
do not warrant the use of the term University Extension. 
Let us prove that Extension students read not merdy 
but read intelligently and to a purpose, and perhaps our 
critics will permit us to retain the title whidi we so mudi 
love. 

How shall we prove it to oursdves, to say nothing of our 
critics? Not by a sea of upturned feces, however animated 
and interested they may appear to be. The dergyman and 
the comedian may illuminate the faces without training the 
minds of their auditors. Not by the dass, however dosdy 
it may approximate to the pedagogical conditions suggested 
by critics. For in the dass the real student is heard from 
far less frequently than the professional talker, who some- 
times feils to understand that liberty to speak in the dass is 
always bounded by the duty to give his more modest ndgh- 
bor a chance and sometimes a stimulus to speak out in 
meeting. It is by the paper work that we may prove to 
friends and foes that Extension students read intelligently ; 
that they assimilate the fects and the theories which they 
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meet ; and that they press most heavily upon those thmgs 
which the lecturer with his more intimate knowledge of the 
subject sets up as worthy of being pressed. 

Deferring for a time a discussion of the written exercise 
as an educational means, we are now considering it from the 
standpoint of the lecturer and the critic as a measure of the 
educational utilities, realized or realizable by the student in 
writing the answers to the questions set by the lecturer. 
The written exercise does not determine the amount of profit 
accruing to a commtmity from a University Extension 
course. Indeed, the amount of profit can scarcely be deter- 
mined &x»n aU the elements that make up the system — to 
say nothing of any one element, like the class or the written 
exercise. The paper work does determine, however, the 
character of that profit. 

In the paper work the professional talker is rarely heard 
bom. Only the still small voice of the student, often 
unduly timid and modest, is borne to the lecturer through 
this medium. If it is true, as Dr. Devine has remarked, 
that in the dass '^ everybody talks but the student," it is 
equally true that in the paper work nobody talks but the 
student. The writer may be a crank ; he may see things 
out of their proper relations ; he is none the less a student. 
The principal of an orphan school in Western Pennsylvania, 
who is obliged by circumstances to devote all his time 
between 5.30 a. m. and 9 p. m. to the care of his pupils, 
could easily convince me — ^because I knew the man — ^that he 
was diligently reading the Federalist and McMaster and 
Hart ; but I could never convince a stranger to him and a 
critic of the movement that he read those books intel- 
lightly had I not received from him weekly papers pre- 
pared by the light of the midnight lamp, and not unworthy 
the pen of a senior at Harvard, the Johns Hopkins, the 
University of Pennsylvania, or the University of Chicago. 

A few lecturers may dissent from Dr. Motilton's judgment 
that the written exercise is " the strength of our system." 
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Fewer lecturers will doubt that in an ultimate analysis 
University Extension as an educational movement will be 
judged largely by the character of the paper work. The 
weekly exercise is an original contribution of University 
Extension to pedagogical methods. The resident student 
may occasionally be required to present written reports on 
the lectures or on assigned reading; but too often those 
reports are fitfully delivered, like the headlong charges of 
poor Fuzzy-wuzzy, the fighting man of the Soudan. The 
Extension student, however, is not eligible to the final 
examination unless he has presented at regular intervals of 
one or two weeks a written exercise. Why University 
Extension should employ regularly a form of work which 
the universities employ irregularly is evident enough in the 
desire of the Extension lecturer to use every available means 
to make his teaching thorough. Confronted by the fact that 
he has but six or at most twelve opportunities to teach his 
subject to the students, the Extension lecturer resorts to the 
written exercise. The paper work is really, then, the crea- 
tion of necessity. 

Circumstances may sometimes compel the lecturer to 
slight the dass ; never the paper work. For the paper work 
establishes a real intimacy between the teacher and the 
student. The written exercise lays bare the real needs of 
the student. It furnishes a safe measure of the educational 
utilities which the student receives fh)m an Extension course. 
It permits us to determine accurately whether or not a par- 
ticular Extension course has attained to the dignity of 
resident imiversity work. And finally, the written exercise 
promises to win recognition and assistance for University 
Extension from some universities which show reluctance to 
recognize non-resident study. 

So accustomed are we to institute comparisons tmfiavorable 
to the Extension student between resident and non-resident 
university study that I fear you will listen with impatience 
to any suggestion from me that perhaps after all there are 
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some advantages inherent in non-resident study that are 
seldom found in resident study. As Dr. James has said, 
** Maturity of mind and keenness of interest go a long way 
to make up for thoroughness of preliminary training and 
abundance of time." Certainly it cannot be denied that in 
maturity of mind and keenness of interest Extension students 
have a dear advantage over college students. Here lies a 
partial explanation of the fact to which more than one lecturer 
has testified, that many Extension students send in papers 
that would not dishonor college seniors. But the explanation 
is not complete without a recognition of the fact that Univer- 
sity Extension students share only with post-graduate stu- 
dents and advanced students in some institutions the decided 
advantage that comes from a concentration of interest and 
energy upon one or at most two subjects at a time rather 
than to distribute interest and energy among several subjects. 
Moreover, the average man and the majority of women, who 
have several hours of leisure daily can give more time to a 
University Extension study than the college student has for 
any one subject. 

If the paper work needed justification in the eyes of the 
lecturer it could be found, also, in the benefit sure to accrue 
to him from a carefiil examination of the best work of his 
most earnest students. There is for him a distinct pedagogi- 
cal advantage in isolating his students from the main audience 
and the dass and in viewing through the written exerdse, 
as through a powerfril microscope, their naked mental opera- 
tions. There is for him, I repeat, a distinct pedagogical 
advantage in thus dealing with his students at such short 
range that he can tell which of them are merdy acquiring 
fects or performing memory feats and which are acquiring 
the important habit of letting their minds play about the 
&cts. Dr. Moulton once remarked, though not I believe 
in print, that the written exerdse has directly and powerfully 
influenced his method of presentation, and that to his 
weekly exercises rather than to any other one source, he 
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traces his present ideas oonceming the method in which 
literature should be taught whether in Extension centres or 
in college classrooms. Other lecturers have felt perhaps less 
keenly than Dr. Moulton the personal benefits of examining 
students' papers. But I doubt if there is one successful 
Bxtensionist whose value as a lecturer and as a class teacher 
has not been enhanced by the suggestions which have come 
firom an examination of students' papers. 

The paper work furnishes the lecturer a unique source of 
inspiration. The lectures and the dass set people to reading 
and the lecturer is given new strength for his labors by the 
thought that he may perhaps change the point of view of a 
whole community. Ages ago, however, a certain English- 
man, not witless, suggested that though reading may make a 
full man, it is writing that makes an exact man. The con- 
sciousness that by means of the paper work he is making his 
students more exact and more scientific in their reading and 
thinking furnishes the lecturer a unique source of enthusiasm 
as enduring as the movement itself. 

Now let us look at the paper work fi-om the standpoint of 
the student. At the end of the first lecture and the dass the 
earnest auditor is dther puzzled about the whole thing and 
somewhat dazed or is in a state of awareness, as some psy- 
chologist has called it. The lecture and the dass have 
aroused his interest, filled his mind with nascent thoughts 
and intdlectual longings. With feverish impatience he 
hastens to borrow or buy a book ; but not to read the syl- 
labus and the book critically or exactly, unless the lecturer 
has so impressed upon him the importance of these things 
that they appear to stand among the primary prindples of 
the system. 

His next impulse, provided the lecturer has made dear 
the importance of the paper work, is to answer the questions 
printed in the syllabus or announced by the lecturer fix)m the 
platform. But here a difficulty arises; for the student 
body, like the lecture audience, is composed of all sorts and 
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oonditions of men — and women, too. The power to express 
oneself in words is £eu: more common than the ability to 
express oneself in writing. Many a student re&ains from 
paper work because of a consciousness of being unable to 
write a good style and because of an aversion to laying 
before the eyes of the teacher the imperfections of an early 
training. Not a few artisans, according to English experi- 
ence, are debarred because of a cramped hand and the physi- 
cal labor of writing. 

Those who, in spite of physical or mental disabilities, take 
oourage and put pen to paper, are likely, if the subject is 
new to them, to try with the aid of the syllabus to recall the 
lecture. Then they either pick out the easiest question and 
answer it without reading, or they will read the required 
textbook and perhaps some other references with the express 
purpose of answering a more difficult question or series of 
questions. They may perhaps compare the lecturer's views 
with those of some great writer or writers and construct for 
themselves theories which reveal to the lecturer the student's 
power of reasoning. 

Obviously the character and number and length of the 
papers, will depend quite as much upon the character of the 
questions and the tact of the lecturer, as upon the ability and 
industry of the student. Take it for granted that the 
lecture is scholarly and stimulating, the dass lively and 
suggestive, the students' association healthy and vigorous, 
the lecture audience equal to the average church congrega- 
tion in intelligence, the circumstances normal, and there is 
no escape from the conclusion that the lecturer ought to bear 
the sole responsibility if he &ils to receive papers. 

As I conceive it, no phase of the paper work is of more 
importance than the construction of the questions. They 
should be contrived with great cunning. They should prove 
an irresistible temptation to read, think, compare. As Mr. 
H. W. Rolfe has said : "They should not be so difficult as 
to repd the student, nor yet so easy that he may answer 
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them without some measure of earnest thought." The 
questions must, in fact, be graded, if they are to tempt all 
sorts of lecture auditors to become serious students. One or 
two of the four or five questions should be constructed with 
the view of drawing into the paper work the greatest number 
of lecture auditors who are actually on the margin of paper 
work, and whom a question that can be answered with little 
effort fix>m general knowledge or from recollection of the 
lecture and careful reading of the syllabus, will tempt to cross 
the line and become paper writers. 

Another question should be so constructed as to tempt the 
student to read. It may involve reading merely a textbook 
with the utmost care ; it may be made harder by requiring a 
comparison of two authorities on a particular phase of the 
subject ; or another question may be contrived for the latter 
purpose. 

At least one question should aim to call forth originally 
and to test the ability of the student. Such a question is 
indispensable not only for its pedagogical value, but because 
also, it will sometimes reveal to the Extension lecturer, who 
should ever remember that he is an educational scout, some 
child of genius waiting to be discovered, some village Hamp- 
den, or some Giotto lost among the hill shepherds. In the 
teadiing of history, literature, and kindred subjects, this 
question may be firamed in one of two ways, or it may be 
resolved into two distinct questions. For example, in treat- 
ing the causes of the American Revolution, the lecturer may 
ask for a statement and a criticism of those causes. In 
answering, the student cannot escape from the exercise of 
originality, though he may have confined his reading to 
secondary authorities. 

Practically, the same problem may be attacked in another 
and better way, and to Professor W. H. Mace belongs the 
credit in this country of setting the student questions that 
can be answered only in an original way, and only by 
resorting to original sources. Instead of resting content 
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with asking a general question concerning the causes of the 
American Revolution, Professor Mace sets his students at 
work upon the speech of James Otis against the Writs of 
Assistance. He breaks up the general inquiry into several 
parts. The student is asked to state the arguments in the 
speech ; to discuss whether or not Otis proved his points ; to 
formtdate the nature and eflFect of the general and the special 
writs then in use ; and finally, to state whether Otis proved 
or simply asserted that Americans were entitled to all the 
rights of British subjects. 

This kind of question can rarely be aiked unless the lec- 
turer, as Professor Mace has done, makes the original 
documents available to all by printing them in the syllabus. 
But there can be no doubt that the question which thus 
leads firom the particular to the general may elevate the 
paper work to the dignity of university work. It is note-, 
worthy also that Dr. Moulton obtains valuable results in 
literature by setting questions that call for an original story, 
a prologue, or an epilogue. I have found it helpful to be- 
sprinkle the text of my syllabus with italicized questions, to 
prevent the student from reading the syllabus thoughtlessly 
and to keep ln'tri ever vigilant. Some of the most original 
papers I have received have been in reply to these questions. 
It will usually be fotlnd expedient, if we may trust the 
experience of several lecturers, to give also an occasional 
question during the course, not so much for the purpose of 
inspiring paper work as to lead a certain class of busy men 
to take part in the discussion. 

Trite as this argtmient for graded questions may be, a 
somewhat careful examination of English and American 
syllabuses has convinced me that it should be made. Dr. 
Devine and I have discovered that many sets of questions 
seem to have been contrived without a definite plan. In 
some syllabuses, particularly some on Literature, there lA 
absolutely no gradation, and all the questions require out-- 
side reading. The form of the questions in many of the 
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economic and historical syllabuses leads to the inference that 
the questions have been answered explicitly or implied in 
Uie lecture, though some original thought is usually de- 
manded. In a very large number of syllabuses, all the 
questions are completely answered in the lectures, so that 
the paper work becomes no more than a feat of the memory 
and the pen. 

As to the relative advantages of inserting the weekly 
questions in the syllabus or simply announcing them from 
the platform, there is perhaps a sufficient reply in the fact 
that at least nine out of every ten syllabuses contain the 
printed questions. There is doubtless a certain advantage 
in keeping back the questions until the lecture to which 
they apply has been delivered. They are likely to be 
received with greater interest, because they seem fresher, if 
announced after each lecture rather than printed in the 
syllabus. On the other hand, the lecturer is ever in dread 
lest the fervor of lecturing or a lively dass discussion may 
some time cause him to forget to announce the questions for 
the next week's answers. 

An obvious advantage of printing the questions in the 
syllabus is the extra inducement it furnishes the student to 
purchase the syllabus, and the satis&ction he is sure to find 
in having the lecture outlines and the questions which he 
has announced bound up together. As to the place of the 
questions in the syllabus, there seems to be less of principle 
tl-an of personal preference involved. Wherever they are 
placed, however, it is often expedient to annoimce questions 
which have been evolved in the dass or suggested by apaper. 
Sudi questions always possess a peculiar interest, because 
they bear the impress of the moment or of a local diar- 
acter, and are likdy to be answered in writing. 

Nowhere is the tact of the lecturer more severdy tried 
than in the marginal and dass comment upon the papers. 
In the I/mdon University Bxtension Journal for June 15, 
Z893, Mr. Ellis Bdwards has drawn a vivid picture of the 
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nervousness and sensitiveness of the novitiate in paper work. 
The student has persuaded himsdf with great difficulty to 
prepare the paper. Not infrequently he conceals his purpose 
from his friends. He comes to the second lecture with mis- 
givings. He is sure that some stupid error in his first paper 
will be made the target for criticism, perhaps for sarcasm, in 
the dass. When finally his paper is returned he looks eagerly 
for the lecturer's corrections and comments. Their character 
will determine, perhaps for all time, his career as an Bxten- 
sion student. The lecturer may easily enough wound him 
to the quick by an injudicious or unappredative comment, 
or win his confidence and rtgaxd for all time by a well-timed 
and discreet judgment, none the less critical because kindly 
and suggestive. 

Amid tells us that, " to know how to suggest is the great 
art of teaching." The true art of Extension teadung is 
found in suggestions, encouragement, stimulation. Be the 
paper never so incomplete and inaccurate, it bears the mes- 
sage of a personality, and deserves respectful consideration. 
It comes frdghted most frequently with the longings of an 
honest soul for deliverance from the * ' lowlands of vulgarity. * * 
The lecturer should, therefore, always read the paper with 
care, and, when possible, mingle praise with criticism. He 
should preserve as watchful an eye for virtues as for vices. 
He should be so lavish with his marginal comments as to 
convince the student that his efforts, however crude and 
inadequate, are appreciated. In no other way can he supply 
the student with a suffident motive for writing papers. 

At best the lecturer cannot comment with suffident fullness 
on the margin concerning the points and difficulties suggested 
by the papers, and so he should give to this purpose a spedal 
dass exercise. He may devote a half hour, prefaably before 
the lecture, or a half hour after the lecture, to this matter. 
Whatever the time chosen it should be devoted entirdy to 
discussing the papers and reviewing the lectures on which 
they were prepared. The introduction of new matter is 
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likdy to conftise the students. The lecturer should use the 
most exquisite tact in discussing the papers. He can be 
rather more prodigal of his praise than the resident univer- 
sity teacher dares to be. Not only should the lecturer 
** never pick a paper to pieces,** but seldom should he state 
outright in class that a given answer is incorrect, though it 
may be absurdly incorrect. He can accomplish his purpose 
quite as easily, and at the same time escape the danger of 
wounding anyone, by stating in a judicial manner the correct 
answer ; showing, as Mr. J. H. Penniman has pointed out, 
** that one answer is right and another is wrong, not because 
the lecturer thinks so, but because a consideration of the facts 
warrants it.'* Such a method of marginal and dass com- 
ments on the paper, coupled with a gentle but relentless 
insistence upon the importance of the papers and a unity of 
purpose and plan among the successive lecturers at the same 
centre, is sure to evoke paper work. 

This insistence and unity of purpose should always exclude 
sarcasm, however great the temptation to employ it. The 
lecturer may convince himself that sarcasm will sometimes 
achieve a good end. He may fondly imagine that what to his 
audience is brutal frankness or ill-disguised rudeness is no 
more than honest candor. He may even quote our new nov- 
elist, Maartens, in justification of satire in University Extension 
teaching. ** There was a man once, a satirist," writes 
Maartens. ** In the natural course of time his friends slew 
him and he died, and the people came and stood about his 
corpse. * He treated the whole round world as his football,* 
they said, indignantly, *and he kicked it!* The dead man 
opened one eye: * But always toward the goal * he said.** 

The satirical lecturer may fancy that he is always kicking 
the ball toward the goal. Perhaps he is ; but let him also 
know that satire will alienate from him those timid and trust- 
ing souls that have most need of intellectual intimacy with a 
good man and an inspiring teacher. 

Lyman P. PowEii. 

University cf Petuuylvania^ July^ 1893. 
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II. 

VI/HBN yott have taken all your notes, when you have 
^^ possessed yourselves of at least the substance of all 
the ideas of which the lecture is to be composed, whether you 
have them already arranged in fine order, or in the mass, still 
confused, seething in your mind ; when you have reached 
the moment of preparation, when you no longer seek any- 
thing but the turn to give them, the clearest, the most vivid 
and picturesque manner in which to express them ; when 
you are so far, mind, my Mend, never commit the imprud- 
ence of seating yourself at your desk, your notes or your 
book under your eyes, a pen in your hand. If you live in 
the country, you doubtless have a bit of a garden at your 
disposal ; and in de&ult of an alley of trees belonging to 
you, a turn around the town where no one passes ; if you 
are a Parisian, you have in the neighborhood either the 
Luxembourg or the Tuileries, or the Pare Monceau, or in 
any case some wide and solitary street where you can dream 
in the open air without too much interruption ; if you have 
nothing of all this, or if the weather be execrable, you have 
in your house a room larger than the others ; get up and 
walk. A lecture is never prepared, except while walking. 
The movement of the body lashes the blood and aids the 
movement of the mind. 

You have possessed your memory of the themes fi^m the 
development of which the lecture must be formed ; pick out 
one from the pile, the first at hand, or the one you have 
most at heart, which for the moment attracts you most, and 

*Seo6llectioii8 of Middle Life, by Prandsque Sarcey. Translated by BUsabeOi 
Luther Carey. Chailes Scribner a Sons, 2893. For i&trodactlon see How to I^ec* 
tare, L, to July UwivBaarrY Hxtkn8ioh. 

m 
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act as if you were before the public ; improvise upon it 
Yes, force yotirself to improvise. Do not trouble yourself 
about badly constructed phrases, nor inappropr i ate words — 
go your way. Push on to the end of the development, and 
the end once reached, recommence the same exerdse, recom- 
mence it three times, four times, ten times, without tiring. 
You will have some trouble at first. The devdqpment will 
be short and met^^re ; little by little around the principal 
theme there will group themsdves accessory ideas or con- 
vincing fiurts^ or pat anecdotes that will extend and enrich 
it. Do not stop in this work until you notice that in thus 
taking up the same theme you (aHl into the same develop- 
ment, and that this development, with its turns of language 
and order of phrases, fixes itself in your memory. For 
what is the purpose of the exercise that I recommend to you 7 
To prepare for you a wide and fertile fidd of terms and 
phrases upon the subject that you are to treat. You have 
the idea ; you must seek the expression. You fear that 
words and forms of phrase will &il you. A considerable 
number must be accumulated in advance ; it is a store of 
ammunition with which you provide yoursdf for the great 
day. If you commit the imprudence of charging your 
memory with a single development which must be defini- 
tive, you will £all into all the inconveniences that I have 
brought to your attention : the effect is that of redting a 
lesson, and that is chilling ; the memory may &il, you lose 
the thread, and are pulled up short; the phrase has no 
longer that air of negligence which improvisation alone 
gpives and which charms the crowd. But you have prepared 
a half-dozen devdopments of the same idea without fixing 
them dther in your memory or upon paper, you come before 
the audience ; the mind that day, if good fortune wills that 
you be in train, is more alert, keener, the necessity of being 
ready at call communicates to it a luddity and ardor of 
which you would not have bdieved yourself capable. It 
draws from that mass of words and phrases accumulated 
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befiyrehaiid, or rather that mass itself is set in motion and 
nins toward it and carries it along, it follows the flood, it 
has the appearance of improvising what it redtes, and in 
fiict it is improvising even while reciting. 

This is not a new method that I am inventing. The 
ancients, alas ! have worn the matter threadbare, and one 
must always go back to the De Oraiore of the late Cicero. 
You have, I imagine, heard it told that Thiers, when he had 
an important speech to make in the Chamber, first tried the 
efifect of his arguments upon his friends and guests. He 
received much company, and every evening he improvised, 
for a little circle of auditors, some parts of his future speech. 
Visitors succeeded one another, and he recommenced with- 
out weariness, and indeed without wearying them, the same 
developments. He was firing at a target After all, isn't 
this the same kind of preparation that I recommend to 
you ? You are not M. Thiers, you have not at hand a series 
of listeners, who relieve one another to give you a chance. 
I would not advise you to inflict the suffering of these recom- 
mencements and hesitations upon your unfortunate wife. 
Improvise for yourself, as if you were speaking before an 
audience. 

It will doubtless happen more than once, in the course of 
these successive improvisations, that you will hit upon a 
picturesque word, a witty thrust, a happy phrase. Beware 
of storing it in your memory, and on your return sticking 
it on paper like a butterfly fastened on a blank sheet with a 
pin. If you bring it to the lecture you will certainly wish 
to place it, and instead of abandoning yourself to improvi- 
sation in the development of your idea, you will be wholly 
occupied with directing it toward the ingenious or brilliant 
sally that you have stored away. You will appear embar- 
rassed and awkward in spite of yourself, and three-quarters 
of the time you will spoil the effect upon which you counted. 
You will have sacrificed the thought to a mot^ and the mot 
will miss fire. 
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That mot, heavens ! perhaps it will not be lost, though 
you have taken pains to forget it. Who knows? Perhaps 
on some great day, in the flow of improvisation, it will 
mount to tiiie sur&ce, and you will see it suddenly spring up 
in the eddy of a phrase. Oh, then, throw it in boldly, it 
will be more attractive from having the air of a ** find," a 
bit of good luck. 

The great principle to which we must always return is 
that every lecture must be improvised ; but have a care I 
one does not improvise successfully before the public until 
one has twenty times improvised in solitude, as one can only 
draw from a fountain the water that one has taken care to 
put into it beforehand. 

Many believe that at least the exordium and the perora- 
tion may be learned by heart. It is not my opinion. I 
have tried it. I have never succeeded by that means. The 
most that I would admit is, in speaking before a new public, 
if one has first to address to it some of the phrases of cour- 
tesy and thanks demanded by custom, one may fix the 
expressions, because they are pure formulas of politeness ; 
and it is better to know them by heart. It would be 
ridiculous to stumble in the phrase used to congratulate 
a person on his good health, or fididtate him upon his 
marriage. 

But every time that you have true ideas to express — and 
they enter into the exordium and the peroration as well as 
into the rest — ^you must improvise. For the audience is 
always warned by a change of tone or manner of the 
moment when the author passes from recitation to pure 
improvisation, and it begins to be distrustftd, it constantly 
wonders if the improvisation may not simply be an uncer- 
tain recitation ; it loses confidence and resists. You see ! 
there is no real success to be had — I cannot too often repeat 
it — ^unless the audience feels itself in some sort plunged, 
completely bathed, in the deep and rapid flow of improvi- 
sation. 
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Even the peroration — and between ourselves, is there any 
need in the lecture of what is called a peroration ? The 
peroration is the bellow of the mediocre actor upon the last 
vexse of the tirade. Great artists disdain the applause that 
it arouses. What do you undertake to do when you speak? 
You wish to explain and prove an idea. Well, when your 
demonstration is finished, you put a period to it — ^that is the 
peroration. The worth of a lecture is not in the ingenuity 
of an exordium, in the brilliant fanfare of a peroration, in 
the number and splendor of the lustrously cut phrases 
sown through the discourse ; it is in the ensemble of its 
mass. Be sure that when you have fiiithfully explained, 
developed and revealed your idea ; when you have, with or 
without applause, impressed it upon the mind of your 
audience, there is no success comparable to that. 

Applause ! flee from it as firom the plague. An audience 
that applauds is an audience that is not given leisure to 
listen. When it claps its hands, it's a sign tibat it no longer 
is bound to the idea that you express — ^that it is no longer 
carried away, rolled in the torrent of your discourse. It 
takes time to cry out at a pretty phrase, to go into ecstasy 
over a flash of wit — ^bad business for you ! for it forgets, 
while lingering to applaud this, that which is the foundation 
of the lecture, the succession of ideas and reasoning ; you 
will have trouble in recapturing it again. 

I am so persuaded of this truth that I never leave my 
listeners leisure to breathe. Of course it has happened to 
me, as to my fellows, to touch here and there a comer of 
my discourse with a more brilliant vivacity than usual, and 
to be conscious of it ; one is always conscious of that sort of 
thing. In such a case I hardly launched the last word of the 
development before setting out again at full speed for another 
series of ideas, cutting short all tendency to applause. The 
confidence felt in an orator evaporates in these bravos. 

^^ Levrai feu d^ artifice est d^itre magnanime^^^ said M. 
Belmontet once upon a time, in a verse still celebrated* 
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The only applause that counts, the only true applause, is 
the attention of the audience, letting itself be so won by 
what you say that it no longer thinks of the way in which 
you have said it. 

You will doubtless be somewhat alarmed to know that it 
is necessary to improvise a dozen times, and often more, 
each of the subjects for development of which a lecture is 
composed. You think to yourself that that is a tremendous 
task. Yes, my friends, there is nothing so long and so pre- 
occupying as the preparation of a lecture ; you must make 
up your mind to it, if you expect to follow that career. 
You will spend much time and pains on it. Reassure your- 
selves, however; the work will become easier and more 
rapid as the habit of doing it grows with you. Among 
these themes of development, as each lecturer approaches 
only the subjects which relate to his studies and are within 
his range, some wiU often re-present themselves and will 
only require a summary preparation. 

This humus of which I just now spoke to you, this pre- 
pared heap of turns of speech, of exact and picturesque 
words, wiU naturally grow richer ; you will have it right at 
hand, and it will serve the occasion without fresh effort. 

There will come a time when, even with themes that are 
new to you, you will no longer need, in order to establish 
the development, ten or twelve successive improvisations. 
You will be astonished to find with what &cility, all at 
once, accessory ideas and convincing £sicts will spring from 
the first improvisation, and arrange themselves about the 
principal idea to sustain and dear it. It will always be 
delicate work, but it will no longer be so painftd or so dis- 
tressing. In a few hours, spread over two or three days, 
you will get through the preparation of a lecture, on condi- 
tion, be it understood — ^it is a prime condition — of ftdly 
possessing your subject. 

You have improvised — ^picking them out one after the 
other just as they came — each of the themes, so that it only 
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remains to put them in their place on the day of the final 
improvisation. One of the great anxieties of a novice in 
lecturing is to know how to pass from one theme to another, 
what Boileau called the labor of transition — ^which used to 
give us blue terror in college. Permit me to gpive you, just 
here, an axiom which I only succeeded in formulating after 
much reflection and many attempts. In lecturing there is 
no transition. 

When you have finished one development you enter upon 
another, as at dinner, when you have eaten the soup you 
pass to the entree, and then to the roast. If there is no 
connection between the two ideas that succeed one another 
in your discourse, what use is there in an imitation of one ? 
When you speak, distrust little strokes of finesse, tricks of 
style, bits of &lse elegance. All this is worth nothing and 
serves no purpose. When you have finished the explana- 
tion and tiie demonstration of the idea, say loyally, if you 
must say something, *' We have done with that theme ; let 
us pass to the next.*' 

But the best way would be to say nothing at all, and to 
enter upon another order of development, with no warning 
bat a short silence. 

If, on the contrary, there is a connection between the two 
themes, do not disturb yourself; you do not need expressly 
to mark it. It is useless to take the trouble to throw a 
bridge between the two ideas ; the moment that you, the 
orator, leap from one to the other, the audience must leap 
after you, borne on by the same impulse. The transition is 
no more than the movement of your thought — ^that the audi- 
ence necessarily follows if you keep a firm hand upon it. 

Ah ! bless me, you, the lecturer, must have always present 
to your mind, even through any digression you permit your- 
sdf, your principal idea, and must not let your audience 
fi^rget it ; you will have no trouble in leading them back 
when you yourself return. And if by chance you are so 
fiu: removed from it that you do not know what road to take 
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to reach it again, the simplest way is frankly to announce 
your embarrassment. ** It seems to me that we are stray- 
ing — ^where was I ? Ah ! I wished to demonstrate to you 
that — ** and there is the thread picked up, without great 
art, I confess ; but I have remarked that the public like 
very weU to have you make a confidant of it, speak to it 
with open heart, if need be ask counsel from it. It would 
not do to make an artifice, a trick, of this means of exciting 
interest and sympathy. The public is very sharp, it would 
easily see that you played upon its credulity, and would 
range itself against you. But if you have truly lost the 
thr^ul, do not fear to say fi-ankly, *' I do not know where I 
am — ^put me on the right track." If a word escapes you, 
ask someone to prompt you. They probably will not do so, 
but you will have had time to find it while they search for 
it, or an excuse for not having found it any sooner than the 
others. This excuse would not be permitted to a man who 
recites, for it would pass for a fisiilure in memory, and to be 
brought up by a defeat of memory is the worst that can 
happen in lecturing, as in the theatre and in the pulpit 
Laughter breaks forth invincibly. It never offends in an 
orator who improvises, it may even please by I know not 
what air of sincerity and good fellowship. 

Is there a special tone and style for the lecture, as there is 
for academic discussions, for the pulpit, for the Sorbonne, 
for the bar ? That is a point to be looked into. 

What is a lecture ? It is, properly, to hold a conversation 
with many hundreds of persons, who listen without inter- 
rupting. It may be said, in general, that the tone of the 
lecture should be that of a chat. But there it is — ^there are 
as many tones for chatting as there are people who chat 
Each one talks according to his temperament, his cast of 
mind, his turn of thought ; each talks as he is, and that 
which is pleasing in a chat is precisely the discovery in it 
of the physiognomy of the talker. I can give you only one 
piece of advice on this point : try to be through art, when 
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once seated in the lecturer's chair, that which you naturally 
are in your drawing-room, when you talk with five or six 
persons and when you engross the conversation. Hear 
yourself speak, observe yourself— these introspections are 
become very easy to us, thanks to the habit that we have 
contracted of analyzing ourselves — and bend all your eflForts 
to producing a lecture, not according to your neighbor, who 
perhaps speaks better than you, but yourself, only yourself, 
accentuating if possible the rendering of your principal 
traits. I will condense my counsels in this formula, which 
is not so humorous as it seems : It is permitted you, it is 
even recommended to you, to have a ** make up " for the 
lecture, but the ''make up '* must be your own. 

Your entire personality must shine forth in your dis- 
course. And that is the especial service rendered by this 
method of successive improvisations that I have just pre- 
scribed for you. While you are thus improvising alone, 
fiace to face with yourself without any witness to inspire you 
with a desire to pose, you are fi^ee, you unconsciously set 
your entire being in full swing. The mold is taken, you 
spread your personality before the public, you are no longer 
a more or less eloquent, more or less aflfected orator— you 
are a man ; you are yourself. 

To be one's self; that is the essential thing. 

Among the young lecturers discovered in these later times 
there is not one who has more quickly acquired a greater or 
more legitimate reputation than M. Bruneti&re, Neverthe- 
less, there is not one further removed in speaking from the 
ordinary tone of familiar conversation. It would seem that 
the lecture, as he practices it, would hardly come within the 
definition we have given of the species — a conversation with 
an audience that holds its tongue. But what would you 
have ? That is the way that Brunetifere talks, and he talks 
as he is. He is a man of doctrine, who loves to dogmatize ; 
he feels an invincible need of demonstrating that which he 
advances, and to force conviction on those who hear him. 
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He manoeuvres his battalions of arguments with a precision 
of logic and an ardor of temperament that are marvelous. 
The phrases &11 from his authoritative lips with an ampli- 
tude, correctness and force to which ever3rthing bends. He 
is to be found entire in his lecture — ^the lecture is, then, 
excellent, because it is of him, or rather, because it is he. 

Old Boileau had already expressed these truths in some 
verses that are not among his best known : 

**Chacun pris dans son air est agriabU en soi; 
Ce n^est que Pair d*auirui quipeui diplaire en mat,** 

If I should try to talk like Bruneti^re, I should be exe- 
crable ; it is possible, on the other hand, that if Bruneti^e 
tried to appropriate some of my methods he would not suc- 
ceed, because, to tell the truth, my air of good-feUowship, 
my familiarities of language, my jovial anecdotes inter- 
spersed with frank laughter, my unpolished and torrent-like 
phrases are not methods, they are all of a piece with myself; 
it is aU I — a little more I perhaps than I ordinarily am, but 
Bruneti^e is also probably a little more himself in his lecture 
than in his chimney-comer at home. 

May I be permitted to end these reflections on the art of 
the lecturer with some practical advice ? 

Never dine before the lecture hour. A soup, some biscuits 
dipped in Bordeaux, nothing more. If you fear gnawing at 
the stomach, add a slice of roast beef, but without bread. 
Do not fill the stomach. There is a rage in the provinces 
for inviting you to a gala dinner when you have a lecttue to 
give. It's the worst of all preludes. It is in vain to try to 
restrain yourself. You eat and you drink too much ; you 
arrive at the lecture-hall chatting with the dinner company. 
You have infinite trouble in recovering yourself. 

Dine lightly and alone an hour beforehand, stretch your- 
self for half an hour on a sofii and take a good nap. Then 
go, entirely alone, to where you are expected, improvising, 
rdmprovising, pondering upon your exordium, so that when 
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the curtain rises you are in perfect working order, you are 
in form. I do not know how the political orators manage 
to deliver their long discourses after gala banquets. It is 
true that they generally do not dine. I have seen those who 
all during the repast abstractedly roll balls of bread under 
their fingers, and only respond vaguely with insignificant 
monosyllables to the tiresome talk of their neighbors. 

Speak standing ; one commands a fiiller and stronger 
voice, but especially the audience is dominated ; you hold it 
with your eye. Speak firom behind a table, even though 
(according to the rules that I have laid down) you have no 
notes to read, no quotation to make, book in hand. One is 
sustained by the table, and brought around to the conver- 
sational tone. If one has before him the wide space of the 
platform, in proportion as one warms up he makes more 
motions, he surprises himself striding across the stage ; the 
voice rises and is soon no longer in harmony with the level 
of the things that are to be delivered. Beware of these 
balks. Watch the play of your physiognomy and your 
gestures, but not too much. I leave mine to the grace of 
God; what is natural, even though it be exuberant 
and trivial, is worth more than a factitious and studied 
correctness. 

Have I other recommendations to make? No; I truly 
believe that I am at the end of my list. All the rest can be 
put into one sentence : ** Be yourself." It is understood, is. 
it not, that it is necessary first to be some one ? 
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** The University Extension World," under the editorship of Dr. F. 
W. Shepardson, appeared in July in a new and attractive dress. 

The World's Congress on University Extension, held at Chicago last 
month, and the Second University Extension Conference held at Chau- 
tauqua, under the auspices of the Chautauqua Assembly, August ist to 
5th, furnished excellent opportimities to the leaders in the movement 
for interchange of ideas. Many stimulating and instructive addresses 
were delivered at both places. Two of the papers read at Chicago are 
presented in this issue. Mr. Horsburgh's paper derives special signifi- 
cance because of the great need of University Extension among the 
wage-earners. Mr. Powell's paper deals with the important subject of 
the written exercise. 

The last feature of the University Extension Summer Meeting was an 
announcement by Mr. Frederick B. Miles, treasurer of the society, that 
the meeting will be continued next year. Not one of the officers or 
lecturers of the American Society dared hope that the first Summer 
Meeting would so surely and clearly establish its raisan (Vitre, Two 
hundred students were enrolled, representing the most varied types. 
In some of the courses the student work was of such a high character 
that surprise as well as commendation was won from the instructors. 
One of the most popular of the Summer Meeting faculty remarked at 
the close of his examinations, that in a long experience as a University 
professor he has never received examination papers that averaged so 
high as those sent in by his Summer Meeting students. One thing is 
made dear, — ^that for the serious-minded students no place is better 
for summer study than a large city, centrally located, with its great 
libraries and laboratories. The Philadelphia "Times," one of the 
editors of which lectured before the Summer Meeting, published the 
following excellent editorial in its issue of July 30th : 

"The success of the Summer Meeting of the Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching opens really important possibilities for the 
practical improvement of vacation opportunities by students and teach- 
ers. The idea of the Summer School is not new, but it has usually 
been associated with a country outing to which the lectures were inci- 
dental. No doubt one can learn something from lectures in an orchard . 
or under a tent by a lake, but the encouragement to serious application 
under those circumstances is not very great, and it may be doubted 
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whether the serious results are often very important. On the other 
liand, a great institution like the University of Pennsylvania, with its 
spacious halls and cool lecture rooms and the atmosphere of studious 
quiet that surrounds it in vacation time, is in every way helpful to the 
student. It is a vastly more comfortable place than any improvised 
summer school can be, and all the resources of the great libraries and 
museums, both of the University itself and of the many institutions of 
the city, are at the service both of the student and the teacher. It is no 
new discovery that for those who really want to work, the city is a bet- 
ter place in summer than the country, and the students who have been 
spending July in Philadelphia, pursuing their work under experienced 
and earnest teachers, have got a great deal more out of their month 
than they could have got out of any sort of an out-door school, even if 
they could have heard the same lectures there. The experiment has 
proved, indeed, so successful that it must lead to still larger results next 
year." 



NoVBS ON Univbksity Extknsion in New York. 

For the second time the blind members of the Batavia Centre have 
entered into the Extension work with enthusiasm, writing papers and 
taking examination. The two sets of examination papers in point 
print, with their transcriptions, are bound in a separate volume for 
the world's fair exhibit 

The Catholic Summer School of America has this year been chart- 
ered bv the University of the State of New York, and permanentiy 
located in New York State, on the shores of Lake Champlain. Its 
400 acres adjoin the grounds of Hotel Champlain, one of the most 
famous hotels of the north. 

The Extension Department of the University of the State of New 
'York includes, beside University Extension lecturing so called, all 
other agencies for supplementing the re^ar schools and colleges in 
education throughout the State. Its activity in the summer is there- 
fore mainly in connection with the summer schools. 

The Cornell Universit^r Summer School has been made an integral 
part of Cornell University, and offers courses in eighteen subjects. 
These courses, primarily intended for teachers, form a true Extension 
of the university by university professors, using university methods 
and with access to university libraries, museums and laboratories. 

With the end of the academic year work in our centres has paused, 
but the department is actively preparing the extension exhibit for the 
Columbian Exposition. Classifiea reports and statistics have been put 
on charts for wine frames, Extension examination papers have been 
bound u^ and full sets of all doctmients have been sent for exhibit 
and distribution. All other agencies for University Extension are also 
asked to contribute as full an exhibit as possible. 
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Chantanaaa has this year made marked improyements in its akeady 
nnsuzpassea eguipment for its work. The pro^)ectiis annooncea 
courses by Professor Henry Drummond, Professor 6. H. Palmer, Rev. 
S. A. Bamett, Professor R. D. Roberts, Dr. Edward Bggleston, Pro- 
fessor A. J. Herbertson, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Professor J. S. 
Riggs, Professor H. B. von Hoist, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
many others of distinguished scholarship and literary reputation. 

Revised and supplemented lists of lecturers are now in preparation. 
Organization is almost completed at Waverley, Tioga Co., and Dobb's 
Perry, Westchester Co. A centre for summer work has been started 
at Silver Lake Assembly, a '* Second Chautauqua," with a course on 
the Discovery of America, by Arthur Kaiser, who is devoting his 
entire time to Extension lecturing, his work thus far giving promise 
of marked success. Regent Charles E. Pitch, of Rochester, so widely 
and fiivorably known for his scholarly and finished addresses, has 
promised a course next year on American history. A new course in • 
social science is also offered by George Makepeace Towle, who will 
add to his brilliant record as a lecturer the newer work of the Exten- 
sion teacher. 

The following report has been received from the New York City 
Board of Education : 

Courses of free lectures have been given in school-houses and halls 
as provided by act of Legislature, on Monday and Thursday of each 
week. 



Coarse. 


Date. 


No. of 
I^ectures. 


Attendance. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


January to April, i88q .... 
October, 1889, to April, 1890 . . 
November, i8i90, to April, 1891 
November, 1891, to April, 1892 . . 
November, 1892, to April, 1893 


186 
329 

287 
330 


22,149 

26,632 

78.295 

122,243 

130,830 



Lectures are given to adults only. About 40 per cent are women ; 
about 60 per cent are regular auditors. In 18^3 lectures were given 
in ten places during the season. Lectures were illustrated by stereop- 
ticon or experiments. Subjects treated : 

1 . Physiology and Hygiene (four lectures). 

2. Physics, astronomy, electricity, zoology (ten lectures). 

3. Travel (nine lectures). 

4. History and social science (nine lectures). 

John Jaspbr, City Superintendent 
Hezoly M. Lkipzigkr, Ph. D., 

Superintendent of Lectures^ 
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University Extension. 



THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SYI.I.ABUS * 



A RECENT conscientious applicant for an Extension lec- 
tureship hinted, after having conversed for an hour with 
the secretary on the nature of the work that would be ex- 
pected from him, that he ought not to allow matters to go 
farther without explaining that he did not belong to our 
denomination. The secretary was mystified and showed it,, 
whereupon the would-be lecturer further explained that he 
was an Episcopalian and that he supposed that the frequent 
official references to the Class indicated that University Ex- 
tension was a kind of oflFshoot of Methodism. Class and sylla- 
bus have become technical terms in our system and the 
dictionary is, therefore, no more to be trusted than the Metho- 
dist * * discipline ' * in securing a definition. Even the Century 
dictionary was printed too long ago to be of service to us. 

It is, no doubt, true that by the syllabus was once meant 
** a compendium containing the heads of a discourse, a table 
of contents, an abstract, an abridgement, an epitome.*' The 
syllabus was that until the Extension movement got hold of 
it and extended it ; gave it a new meaning and made of it a 
technical but more comprehensive term. 

Besides the syllabus proper in this original sense, the little 
University Extension textbook, which by metonymy we 
call Syllabus, may contain many pages of matter of the very 
greatest value to students. It is indeed the consideration of 

*Thia paper and Uie following wer« read at the World's Congress on University 
l^xteDMion in Chicago, July, 1893. 
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the possibilities contained in these extra pages that chiefly 
deserves attention. I wish to avoid what Dr. Moulton calls 
judicial criticism and to study the different tjrpes of syllabus 
that have thus far presented themselves, not with reference 
to some abstract or ideal syllabus, but rather as distinct types 
each with its own right to be. But inferentially we must, 
perhaps, resort to some criticism of the judicial kind since 
the syllabus exists for a certain specific object, and there are, 
therefore, certain standards by which it may fairly enough 
be judged. 

We may easily recognize at least four distinct tjrpes, which 
may be conveniently designated as : (i) The Table of Con- 
tents Syllabus ; (2) The Lecture-Outline Syllabus ; (3) The 
Textbook Syllabus; and (4) The Lecture-Supplement 
Syllabus. 

It is not so difficult to find unmixed examples of these 
difierent types as might be imagined. Professor J. B. 
McMaster and Mr. H. J. Mackinder have furnished us 
perhaps the most conspicuous examples of the first variety. 
Although the designation Table of Contents Syllabus is 
so far descriptive that illustrations will suggest themselves 
to all users of syllabuses, I cannot forbear quoting an un- 
usually good illustration from a syllabus by a lecturer whose 
name I have not given. I beg^n to read just in the middle 
of the outline of one of the lectures : 

King and President — The Accusation — Government taken 
up— State Constitution making, then and now — Government 
in Massachusetts — Laws not Men — Qualifications — ^The 
House— The Council — ^The Common Plan— Two Great 
Changes — Property and Religious Tests — The Electors 
— Education — ^An Age of Inquiry— Titles— The Courts— 
The Assembly Remains — The Power of Custom — ^The Tax 
Struggle Continues— The Evils of the Day. 

This syllabus puts before the eye of the student the topics 
which if time permits are to be discussed. It does nothing 
more. It does not show their relation, or their relative 
importance. It does not present the subject completely as a 
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textbook would. It does not analyze the subject It does 
not become a guide to students in future reading. The topics 
named have for the most part little significance except as 
arbitrarily connected with the corresponding paragraphs of 
the lecturer's discourse. The aim of the Table of Contents 
Syllabus is modest, and it must be said that if the syllabus 
of this type is prepared as it evidently should be, after the 
lectures are written, it is comparatively easy to make it serve 
its modest ends completely. For it does afterward serve to 
recall the topics on which the lecturer has spoken, and the 
order in which they were discussed. It may even to a certain 
extent suggest to the student who has it beforehand what 
books or what chapters he should read as a preparation for 
the lectures. 

II. The Lecture-Outline, or the Lecture-Analysis Syllabus 
is not always to be distinguished from the syllabus of the 
variety already described by its mere mechanical form. The 
distinction is a material rather than a formal one. The one 
gives a comprehensive view of the whole subject and of the 
relations of its parts ; the other, as has been shown, does 
not. The one is an analysis of an outline or a synopsis ; the 
other is a list of topics. The one tells a story to the student 
who examines it ; the other only suggests a story to one 
who already knows it. Professor George S. FuUerton, in his 
syllabus on Psychology, g^ves a syllabus of this type arranged 
in regular outline form with main headings, sub-divisions, 
etc. In the lecture on Perception, for instance, the fourth 
general heading is Visual Perception. The two sub-topics are : 
(i) Local Discrimination apart from Distance ; (2) Percep- 
tion of Distance ; and the sub-divisions of the second topic 
are : (a) Distance invisible in the line of sight ; (A) Some 
signs of distance ; {c) The magnitude of distance. But the 
syllabus from which I have quoted would be none the less 
properly classed as a Lecture-Outline or Lecture-Analysis 
Syllabus, if the six topics instead of having their mutual 
relations thus clearly indicated, were given in order without 
any such indication, as follows : Visual Perception ; Local 
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Discrimination apart from Distance ; Perception of Distance, 
etc., provided, however, the sub-division and classification 
are suflScientiy obvious for the student to make them 
mentally as he reads. Mr. Hudson Shaw has made the 
most of the possibilities of this kind of Lecture-Outline. 
In form his syllabus is a series of detached subjects like the 
Table of Contents. In fact, it is a masterly analysis of the 
subject to be discussed, and tells its story almost as vividly 
and completely as a textbook. 

III. There will not be unanimity of opinions as to whether 
the University Extension syllabus should even aspire to the 
dignity of a textbook, but at any rate we find bona-fide 
examples of the textbook syllabus and we must, therefore, 
examine this third type also. Perhaps the confidence of 
those who contend so stoutly that an5rthing except the 
meagre outiine or the table of contents is pure folly may be 
shaken by the cool statement which the foremost representa- 
tive of our craft, the Extension Professor of Literature in 
the University of Chicago, makes, perhaps a dozen times in 
the introduction to different syllabuses, that he has * * made 
the syllabus full in order that it may serve as a textbook.*' 
Alongside this conscious and repeated practice of Dr. Moul- 
ton may be placed further the conscious or unconscious 
attempts of at least a half dozen prominent lecturers in Eng- 
land and America to place in the hands of their students in 
the form of the syllabus a condensed but sufficiently ample 
textbook of the subject. As a whole the Cambridge sylla- 
buses have seemed to me, with a few exceptions, little less 
than an admirable series of textbooks, textbooks that is to 
say covering not whole departments of study but rather the 
distinct sub-departments of which the ten or twelve lectures 
are intended to serve as an introduction. Subjects within 
the field of Literature, particular periods of History, the 
special branches of Mathematics and Natural Science, and 
the Science of Economics have all presented notable illustra- 
tions of the successful textbook syllabus. 
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Professor E. D. Cope's ** Geology and Paleontology,*' Dr. 
Sydney Sherwood's ** History and Theory of Money," Pro» 
fessor George E. Fisher's ** Algebra," Mr. J. D. McClure's 
"Astronomy," and Dr. R. G. Moulton's series of Literature 
syllabuses deserve special mention. Fortunately we have an 
exact illustration of the relation between the full textbook 
syllabus and the Lecture-Outline syllabus in the two sylla- 
buses on Astronomy prepared by Mr. McClure. The one 
was printed three years later than the other. The first is 
the fuller syllabus of fifty-five pages. The second has only 
twenty-three pages. Recognizing explicitly the distinction 
which I have drawn, the lecturer calls the first one a sylla- 
bus, the second one an outline syllabus. I do not know 
what special conditions may have led the lecturer to prepare 
the outline syllabus — ^whether his ideas as to the best form 
of syllabus had changed so that the second was intended to 
displace the first, or whether they were prepared for different 
purposes. While the subject-matter of the two does not 
exactly correspond, there is evidently a sufficient correspond- 
ence to permit the use in lecturing of almost the same 
material in the two courses. I notice firom the title page 
that the lecturer had become in the interval between the two 
dates Professor of Astronomy in Queen's College, London, 
and it is barely possible that this may account for the briefer 
syllabus in the second instance. Be this as it may, a close 
comparison of the two will be of considerable assistance to 
the lecturer who is preparing his first syllabus and wishes 
fi-om the various possible types to make selection of the one 
best suited to the treatment of his own subject. 

Probably we have not yet sufficient experience to deter- 
mine whether the textbook syllabus or the separate Univer- 
sity Extension Manual is the better tool to work with, but 
certainly one or the other will necessarily come to have an 
important place in the Extension system. In very few de- 
partments of knowledge are the existing textbooks adequate 
or even usable in Extension study. Their use involves too 
heavy an expense for the student, too much labor for the 
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lecturer, and there is obviously a place either for the manual 
or for the textbook syllabus. This does not, of course, 
imply that the reference library can be displaced, but this is 
too large a question to be discussed incidentally in this con- 
nection. I refer to it only to make it clear that for present 
practical purposes the syllabus, whether intended for that 
purpose or not, is in many cases and must be the only text 
book available, and that this consideration of expediency 
will often determine for the lecturer the selection from the 
different varieties. 

IV. We should have more difficulty in finding an unmixed 
illustration of what I have called the Lecture-Supplement 
syllabus. By this I mean the syllabus which is prepared 
not for the purpose of telling what is to be in the lecture, 
nor for the purpose of presenting an analysis of the lecture, 
nor yet for the purpose of presenting a connected and sys- 
tematic view of the whole subject to be discussed, but rather 
for the complementary purpose of presenting materials for 
study, and practical suggestions that will be of service to 
students, and such other matter as the lecturer may wish 
to put into the possession of students without embodying it 
in his lecture. I do not know that any lecturer has deliber- 
ately excluded from his syllabus all reference to the points 
which he intends to discuss in his lectures, giving it up 
entirely to the presentation of supplementary matter ; but 
several lecturers have allowed us to understand distinctly 
that they regard the supplementary matter contained in the 
syllabus as far more important than the outline, and it is 
probable that if they were called upon to omit one or the 
other they would strike out the outline. The Oxford history 
syllabus almost invariably includes a department of ** Notes 
and Illustrations *' and at least in the hands of Mr. Marriott; 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Sadler this department adds tenfold to 
the value of the syllabus. In general the balance between 
supplementary matter and outline is excellently preserved in 
these cases, the analysis of the lectures appearing sand- 
wiched between a list of quotations in italics on one side and 
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a longer list of quotations not in italics on the other, but 
nevertheless not buried or too much overshadowed by 
the illustrations. The analysis itself is suflSciently full 
and valuable to prevent the Oxford history syllabus from 
being classed merely as a Lecture-Supplement syllabus. The 
same must be said for the three best history syllabuses by 
American lecturers which I have been able to examine, 
those by Professor W. H. Mace, Professor F. J. Turner and 
Mr. Lyman P. Powell. Professor Mace presents some forty 
pages of selections from original sources. Professor Turner 
gives shorter quotations with a somewhat different purpose. 
Mr. Powell, in his syllabus on American Politics has per- 
haps made the happiest combination of the lecture-outline 
and the lecture-supplement. Many paragraphs of the sylla- 
bus are written solely for the assistance of students, but by 
the judicious use of bold-faced and italic type the lecture 
analysis is clearly distinguished from the main body of the 
syllabus and readily attracts the eye of the casual listener 
who needs the *' Table of Contents ** syllabus and does not 
have time or inclination for serious study. 

Oxford University in its series of syllabuses prepared by 
University men for the guidance of Home Reading Circles, 
has given us the only pure examples which I have been able 
to find of the fourth type of syllabus, and it is true that 
these can hardly be called Lecture-Supplement syllabuses, 
since there are no lectures for them to supplement ; but I 
have thought it better to distinguish the type, nevertheless, 
because of the. unceasing tendency to make prominent the 
lecture-supplement elements of the syllabus, and because of 
the inherent importance of those elements. 

It is impossible to enumerate fully the various items which 
may properly be put into such k syllabus if it shall ever be 
prepared, or into the extra pages of the Lecture-Supplement 
department — of syllabuses constructed on any one of the 
three previously described plans. In history, lists of dates, 
citations from original authorities, accompanied perhaps by 
comments of historians, statesmen and poets ; outline and 
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relief maps, genealogical tables and classified lists of histor- 
ical authorities have all been used with success. In science, 
diagrams, maps and tables of various kinds may be used. 
Rev. Beverley E. Warner, in his syllabus on English His- 
tory as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays, has made a clever 
hit by introducing each new paragraph by a quotation, gen- 
erally of only a single line or a couplet, selected fi-om the 
play under consideration and bearing upon the subject of 
the paragraph. The Fall of Cardinal Wolsey, for example, 
is introduced by the first line of the famous speech : ** Had 
I but served my .God, etc.,'' while the paragraph on the 
Divorce of Katherine begins : * 'Although unqueened, yet 
like a queen and daughter to a king." 

A syllabus on any subject on which students are expected 
to read contemporaneously with the lectures may have at 
the end of the outline of each lecture a paragraph of sug- 
gestions as to preparative reading for the next succeeding 
lecture. 

If there is any one general rule which all makers of syl- 
labuses may properly be asked to observe, it is that a bibliog- 
raphy should under no circumstances be omitted. The 
recommendations of Mr. Henry W. Rolfe in his paper on 
**The Ideal Syllabus," read before the first national confer- 
ence, are excellent. ** For one thing," says Mr. Rolfe, **the 
syllabus must g^ve to the students full and accurate inform- 
ation in regard to the best books on the subject in hand. 
This information, moreover, must be well ordered, discrim- 
inative. I cannot think that a mere list of titles can ever be 
suflScient. The student should be told plainly what works 
are absolutely essential, what ones stand next in importance, 
what ones finally are good, but yet of minor interest, or 
perhaps special in their nature, so that they should be used 
only by those who wish to undertake comparatively ex- 
haustive investigations. In a word the lecturer should in 
the syllabus freely give to his pupils, as far as it is possible 
to do so, the full benefit of that knowledge of the literature 
of the subject which he himself has slowly accumulated. In 
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my opinion he may well go so far as to specify editions and 
mention prices. And I certainly would have him, in addi- 
tion to the general hints of which I have been speaking, or 
in connection with them, sketch out both a major and minor 
course of reading somewhat in detail ; that is, both a leis- 
urely rambling path and a short cut through the great field 
of study that he has mapped out in his preceding recom- 
mendations.'' Mr. Sadler's syllabus on Socialism, and Mr. 
A. J. Grant's syllabus on the French Revolution present 
the best illustrations which I have been able to find of the 
kind of advice which Mr. Rolfe wishes lecturers to give. 

What then, finally, is the task of the syllabus, and how 
may we distinguish the good syllabus from the worthless 
one ? These questions cannot be better answered than by 
a further quotation from the paper to which I have just 
referred. ** The task of the syllabus in the opinion of the 
writer is to reconcile as well as may be two somewhat con- 
flicting requirements ; the necessity of so guiding the student 
that he shall not find it easy to be superficial, and the no less 
imperative necessity of leaving him so free from guidance 
that he shall be forced to be somewhat independent and 
original in his work." The two ideas embodied in this 
summing up of Mr. Rolfe' s discussion are thoroughness 
and independence. They are, perhaps, the two ideas which 
should be uppermost in the mind of the lecturer when he 
undertakes the preparation of the syllabus, and of these two 
ideas — thoroughness and independence — the first is more 
important than the second. 

The syllabus should, no doubt, be thorough, and I speak 
now not of the outline part merely, thorough in the sense 
that it should have the power of attracting the student into 
and through the actual study of the subject with which it 
deals. 

It need not be long to be a good syllabus ; it need not be 
exhaustive. It need not be cast into any particular mould. 
It need not follow any particular model, but it should be of 
such a character that of itself it is capable of telling a story. 
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an interesting story to the one who examines it. It should 
have originality and consistency and unity. It should avoid 
the fatal dead level of monotony which is the most common 
single defect that I have been able to discover. There are 
various ways of accomplishing this. One may throw in 
pointed and suggestive questions. One may say striking 
things of the subject which are of general interest, and 
which the lecturer may not intend to say in his lectures. 
Mr. J. F. Blake, for instance, on the opening page of a sylla- 
bus on Geology, startles his students by declaring that the 
first necessity for a geologist is to get clear of the notion of 
the permanence of the present order of things, and to realize 
with all boldness the possibility of any amount of change 
in the physical geography of the earth, by the interchange 
of land and sea, mountain and valley, and in its inhabitants, 
animals and vegetables ; and further that he must enlarge his 
ideas of time to the same extent as an astronomer has to 
enlarge his ideas of space. There is enough of mental 
stimulus in those two suggestions to carry the average stu- 
dent through the dreariest textbook or even syllabus in 
Geologj'^ that ever was written. 

There are as many different ways of constructing a poor 
syllabus as there are of constructing a good one, and no list 
of things to avoid could be complete, but the severest con- 
demnation of judicial criticism should be reserved for the 
syllabus which is inaccurate or slovenly in any of its details 
because of a failure on the part of the lecturer to devote a 
proper amount of time and care to its preparation. 

Edward T. Devine. 

University of Ftnnsylvania. 
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A LITTLE volume issued by one of the leading publishing 
'*^ houses a few months ago bears the suggestive title, 
"Books in Chains.'' It reminds one of the engraving 
representing a small bookcase, the shelves of which are 
filled with volumes of varying size, having, however, one 
feature in common, in that each is attached to a chain, which 
prevents its removal more than a few feet from its prison- 
house. 

Time was when that was a type of the common library. 
Books were jealously guarded by a sour-visaged curator ; 
they were little more than mummies, the embalmed relics of 
a dead past. They were not for practical use, but were so 
many gathered treasures for the museum of antiquity. 

Almost at the opposite pole is the idea, crystallized in the 
significant words, * * The Traveling Library . ' * The books in 
chains have broken their bonds ; the mummies have come 
to life ; the missionaries of liberty have gone forth to their 
great work for the uplifting of the human race. To pass 
from one pole to the other was a journey of centuries ; and 
yet, how Httle the distance in reality from the place, where 
the chance visitor was allowed to examine the books in the 
library, with little restriction to the place, from which the 
same books were sent on their way to choer and interest and 
instruct the one, who had not the time to come to the library, 
or was too far from the shelves to make a visit possible. 

It would not be profitable to give much time to the 
examination of the facts connected with the history of the 
Traveling Library, nor is the historical treatment what is 
desired in the study of the method of University Extension.* 

* Attention staonld be called to nn admiimble paper by Katharine L. Sharp, 
"I/>cal Public Libraries, and their Relation to UniTcnity Bxtension/' which was 
awarded the prize for the best essay on that theme, and which has been made 
accessible to all in University Extension Bulletin ^ No. 4, of the University of the 
State of New York. 

(87) 
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When it comes to a study of the Traveling Library as a 
tool of University Extension, there is much that may be 
said, and more, perhaps, that may be hoped for. Since it is 
from individual experience that we learn, and not from a 
consideration of generalities, it has seemed to me, as I have 
thought over the subject, that more could be gained if I 
were to tell of my own experience with Traveling Libraries, 
and to give my own ideas upon them, than if I were to 
attempt an exhaustive treatment of the scheme with com- 
parisons of its varying successes in various parts of the 
world. 

It grows upon me more and more, that it will be impossi- 
ble for University Extension workers to formulate hard and 
fast rules here in America, which are to be followed absolutely 
by every organization, which may take up the work. Local 
conditions are bound to play havoc with rules, and local 
conditions have much to do with the application of the 
library to University Extension. The measure of success 
attained in England cannot be the standard of the organizers 
in the eastern part of the United States, because of varying 
conditions, much less can it be used with profit by the men 
of the West. 

That was a happy utterance of Mr. Moulton, when he 
declared, that **the first University Extension was the 
invention of printing, which sent the books itinerating 
through the country.*' When we think of the great crowd 
of students who used to haunt the corridors of mediaeval 
universities, to sit at the feet of some scholar of special 
power, because there was no better way of hearing of the 
new and the strange, it is easy to understand the literal truth 
of Mr. Moulton' s words. Even if we take his statement 
merely as a striking expression of a fact in history, and do 
not concede to books the priority of time in our system, we 
cannot lose sight of their importance in connection with the 
movement. 

It is our constant and continuous demand that the lecture 
shall be considered as but part of the work of University 
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Extension ; that there shall be students as well as listeners ; 
that the lyceum lecture shall be elevated in character, so as 
to become a lecture-study. That expressive term includes 
a lecture, a syllabus, an exercise for review and consultation, 
and of course, students. For these, books are of prime 
importance, as they are absolutely essential to scholarly 
work of any kind. Their value appears just as clearly under 
the other conception of University Extension, which is gain- 
ing place with us here in America, that there is a field for 
any movement, which encourages readers of whatever grade 
to undertake systematic courses of study — ^the word study 
here meaning study in the form of reading. So University 
Extension appeals to the college graduate, who is desirous 
of keeping in touch with the great movements of the age, to 
the professional man, who feels the need of literary recrea- 
tion, to the teacher, who wants to get away from the tread- 
mill routine of his daily tasks, even more perhaps, than to 
the people, who have never had any opportunities for self- 
improvement along educational lines. 

Remembering the two-fold conception of University Exten- 
sion, let us consider for awhile the conditions, which con- 
front the worker in the western States of America. There 
are comparatively few public libraries in the West. The 
larger cities have good collections in places, and some of the 
smaller ones have made excellent beginnings, but that town 
is an envied exception which has a working library with its 
own house about it. Too often it is the case, that a library 
of considerable size is made up to a very large extent of 
popular works of fiction, which circulate to the exclusion of 
good literature, and whose influence is very potent in the 
meetings of committees, which have in charge the purchase 
of additions to the library. Right in point is one library of 
over five thousand volumes, which is utterly deficient in 
books, which would be helpful to the student in political or 
social science, history, archaeology, or philosophy. The 
State libraries, and those connected with other public insti- 
tutions, have been lamentably deficient in the same directions. 
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Until recent years these have not been catalogued intelli- 
gently, and where some care has been taken in this respect, 
the gain has been offset by the frequent removal of officials, 
with the change of administration of State politics. The 
situation in the colleges, where there might be expectation 
of more satisfactory results, has been much the same. Many 
of the western colleges are denominational in character, 
owing their foundation to the pride of church, or to the 
desire for training schools of preachers. In them, the 
libraries have had slow growth, the nucleus generally being 
found in gifts from interested church people, denominational 
literature thus predominating, often to the exclusion of many 
subjects of vital importance. Among these libraries, even 
the best are woefully deficient in books of practical utility, 
which are modern in thought, and also sufficiently valuable 
to repay careful study on the part of a reader. Some of the 
college libraries can not be classed with these, but the great 
majority will be found in the condition just indicated. In 
more than one place there is perhaps but a single private 
library of any size, which, selected according to the individ- 
ual taste of the owner, can not meet the requirements of the 
general reader who may be granted the privilege of using 
it. Then, too, distances are so great, and the centres of 
supply are so far away that it is often impossible for a num- 
ber of students in a community to get the books which are 
wanted for a special study until it is too late for the purpose. 
One other circumstance must be noted ; there are very few 
towns so fortunate as to possess citizens who are able to 
advise regarding the purchase of books. This does not 
necessarily imply ignorance, for publishers have often 
received requests from teachers and other educated per- 
sons, couched in some such words as these: ** Please 
send me the latest and best book on American history.'* 
"I wish something on social science, but do not know 
the name of the best book. Send me something which 
will serve my purpose.** Such is the condition which 
confronts the University Extension workers in the West 
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— ^and the further west one goes, the more limited the 
possessions in the book line. 

Under such circumstances the work of the lecturer must 
be supplemented by the loan of books from the same organ- 
ization which sends him forth. la other words, here is the 
place for the Traveling Library. The number of books in 
such a collection is a matter of secondary importance. What 
a student needs is the best literature upon the special theme 
under discussion. A very few volumes, if they are not readily 
accessible to the ordinary reader, make a good traveling 
library. The realization of this fact has been difficult for 
some centres and secretaries, which have expressed dissatis- 
fection with traveling libraries, because they were not 
exhaustive collections, when the same amount of literature, 
viewed in the light of actual utility, was very valuable and 
helpful. 

Traveling libraries determined upon, the first problem to 
be solved is, *' How are the funds to be obtained for the pur- 
chase?" It goes without saying that any organization 
which offers many courses of lectures and attempts to 
famish a traveling library with each one must gather quite 
a large collection of books, which means a large outlay of 
money. Endowments for University Extension, unfortu- 
nately, have not become common as yet, and so the method 
employed by the University of Chicago was something like 
this : It was at once apparent that it would not be desirable to 
withdraw volumes from the general library of the university 
for use in Extension work, and that, as a consequence, it 
would be necessary to organize a special loan library. Funds 
for the purpose were entirely wanting, and so it was necessary 
to use the utmost prudence and economy. A small part of 
each fee was set apart for the library ; the books were bought 
on time, which was willingly given by the leading publishers, 
and great care was taken to economize in every possible way. 
Each lecturer was informed of the amount of money avail- 
able for him at the time a request was made to him for a list 
of books which he desired to have accompany his lectures. 
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The result was that much pains was taken in the selection 
of titles, so that the libraries, although necessarily small, 
as a rule are excellent in character. As a further source of 
economy, no books were purchased for a lecturer, even after 
this care in selection, until he was actually under engage- 
ment. Where the call for the services of a lecturer was sud- 
den, and sometime when due notice was given the department, 
if it was possible to secure the necessary volumes in Chicago, 
there was the delay incident to the ordering from New York, 
a delay often aggravated by the report, ** The book is tempo- 
rarily out of print, '* or the equally common one ** Can't be 
found in this country.*' In a few cases the delays were so 
great that the idea of a traveling library had to be aban- 
doned. But these delays, aggravating to central organization 
and local centre alike, were a necessary feature of the work 
of building up the Extension library on an economical basis. 
Three distinct situations presented themselves to the sec- 
retary in charge of the libraries. There were some lecture- 
studies, which, from their very nature, precluded the library 
idea. This was especially true of the courses given by Mr. 
Moulton, and it applied with less force to others. In other 
cases it was found impossible to ftimish a satisfactory library 
because of the cost of the books recommended. This was a 
manifest weakness in the scheme, and yet was necessary in 
connection with an economical management. The expensive 
books, thus kept from the students, were in many cases the 
very ones most needed by them. The third and most com- 
mon situation was that where a traveling library was fur- 
nished, which came back in due time, giving evidence of 
much use. The greatest measure of success was met with 
in connection with courses in political and social science, 
where it was possible to include public documents in such 
numbers as to make a good-sized library, and one, at the 
same time, of practical value to the earnest student. With 
each library there was sent out literature of the University 
Extension movement, such books as the ** Proceedings of 
the First Annual Conference on University Extension," 
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held in Philadelphia in 1891 ; ** Eighteen Years of Univer- 
sity Extension," ** University Extension, Past, Present and 
Future," together with circulars of the local work. In each 
case it was made clearly apparent that no attempt at an ex- 
haustive bibliography was made, but that the idea always 
uppermost was to supply those books which would best meet 
the needs of the actual workers. The stimulation and en- 
couragement of the paper-writing class was considered of 
the utmost importance. 

Of course, there were criticisms from large centres and 
small ones as well. *' How can a library of a few books be 
of any value to our centre? We have an enrollment of 200, 
and we had an idea that there would be enough books to go 
around. Some of our members live far from the lecture hall 
and several miles from some of the other members. We 
cannot use the books to advantage. ' ' Such complaints from 
the secretaries of large centres had a solid basis of reason, but 
the answer was, that there must be a centrally located place 
where the books were to be kept for reference, so as to be 
accessible to the actual students, who might be trusted to 
examine them for at least a short time each week. In the 
small centres the books were often loaned to individuals 
under simple regulations, the loan to be for one week 
only, the book to be returned at the time of the next 
lecture, and opportunity for renewal being given if there 
had been no other call for the volume desired. In sev- 
eral cases the libraries contained a special number of cheap 
editions of particular books, a pocket edition of Brown- 
ning, a Cassell edition of the Essays of Bacon, or some 
similar work, the idea being to put within the easy reach of 
those who might desire to purchase the most available 
editions for special study. With a few exceptions, the books 
had slips lightly pasted within, which indicated the price 
for the benefit of possible purchasers, and while the price 
thus indicated was in every instance much below the regular 
retail one, a small profit was made for the general fund of 
the Traveling Library from sales in this way. 
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But the Traveling Library can not attempt to do more than 
to satisfy the needs of the actual students, those who do the 
paper work, although it may hope to have a good influence 
upon many others in the way of suggesting the best subjects 
along a given line of investigation. But this leads at once 
to the great field, which is very close to the subject in hand, 
and yet is outside the limits of the present paper. How the 
libraries may help University Extension ; how the central 
organization may help the local library, or in its absence, 
the local centre, which is desirous of gathering the nucleus 
of a library ; how the lecturer may be a power in a commu- 
nity by giving proper direction to the reading of the people ; 
these, however closely they may touch the present question, 
can not be considered now. One season of University Ex- 
tension in connection with the University of Chicago has 
shown that the Traveling Library is possible ; a second season 
will allow enlargement in every way ; a very small sum of 
money donated for the purchase of books would work won- 
ders. Until local libraries become more common, more care- 
fully selected, more intelligently catalogued, there is bound 
to be need for outside help in the form of traveling libraries. 
Indeed, the very logic of circumstances forces the conviction 
that there is and that there will continue to be a place for 
the Traveling Library as one of the parts of the method of 
.University Extension. 

Francis W. Shepardson. 

JUniverstty •/ Chicago. 
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\17HEN Oxford University in 1888 opened the doors of 
^^ the university for summer students she opened them 
wide. Every one of suitable age who desired admission was 
cordially welcomed and few or no conditions were made as to 
special preparation or fitness for what was offered. Years of 
experience in Extension work had satisfied the delegates 
that all persons sufiiciently in earnest to come to Oxford 
would obtain, although certainly in varied measure, inspira- 
tion and help. The subjects chosen for the summer's work 
were to be treated by men thoroughly conversant with the 
various capacities found in Extension audiences, and strict 
conditions for admission seemed, therefore, not required. 
The results of that meeting, and of the four meetings held 
in successive years, have justified the Oxford Delegacy in 
establishing a popular Summer Meeting. The courses have 
been sufiiciently varied to draw large attendance and have 
been at the same time so correlated as to give opportunity 
for systematic study through successive summers. 

When Cambridge University a year or two later followed 
the example of Oxford she did it with a great reservation. 
What Oxford had tried to do in the way of a general appeal 
and stimulus had evidently either no attraction for the Cam- 
bridge leaders, or was thought of less moment than the offer- 
ing of special facilities for advanced students. Up to the 
present year Cambridge has welcomed to her laboratories and 
lecture halls only a small number of those whom by careful 
tests she had deemed prepared for such opportunities. Side 
by side with the Oxford Meeting, thronged by hundreds of 
hearers fi-om every part of England, has been held each year 
the select gathering of Cambridge students. Each meeting 
had its own definite purpose which was worked out year by 
year with increasing effectiveness. 

(95) 
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A year ago the delegates of Oxford University announced 
that owing to certain changes in the Examination Schools it 
was considered inadvisable to hold a Summer Meeting in 
1893. The question immediately arose as to the possibility 
of offering a substitute for the benefit of the 1200 students 
who were at that time attending the Oxford Meeting. Cam- 
bridge answered the question by announcing that she would 
offer during the summer just past a wider range of subjects 
and would admit students on much easier conditions than 
heretofore. These conditions were to admit to the Cambridge 
Meeting all those engaged in teaching, or those who had 
successfully attended Extension courses. While not aband- 
oning entirely her earlier policy, Cambridge changed it so 
far as to raise the question whether she did not imperil 
to some extent the results obtained in previous years. 
With a much larger attendance it would be clearly 
impossible to secure the same thorough study along 
restricted lines as had hitherto been obtained, and there was 
offered as single alternative and compensation for this, the 
possibility of stimulating a very large number of general 
hearers. The dilemma was a serious one. The idea for 
which Cambridge had stood for years was thrust aside 
in the endeavor to secure a kind of success which Oxford 
had won, and was for several reasons much better qualified 
to attain. When we remember that even now the University 
Extension system is by no means thoroughly worked out 
and that at every great centre special ideas are being devel- 
oped to the equal advantage of all concerned, the regret is 
natural that any worthy end which has been set up in 
a given place should be abandoned through the desire 
to do what has been satisfactorily done elsewhere. I 
am by no means ready to say that the Oxford or the 
Cambridge type of Summer Meeting is the better. It is 
plain, however, that each was filling a certain function, 
and now that the first variation from this has been tried ^ 
it will be a matter for serious thought whether it should 
be repeated. 
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Enough has been said to indicate somewhat the difficulties 
which lay before the Cambridge Syndics in planning the first 
large Summer Meeting at that university. The prestige in 
this line of Extension work lay with Oxford, The large 
number of Extension centres connected with the latter uni- 
versity afforded a natural support which had been growing 
for years. In point of numbers, then, the Cambridge Meet- 
ing of 1893, with five times the previous maximum in Cam- 
bridge attendance and with more than half the number of 
students at the fifth Oxford Meeting, may be fairly consid- 
ered thoroughly successful. In the general arrangement of 
the meeting Cambridge was handicapped by the vacation 
term with a large number of undergraduates in residence, 
and by the absence of buildings so well adapted for the pur- 
pose as are the new Examination Schools at Oxford. The 
authorities of Cambridge, however, showed the utmost liber- 
ality in opening not only the laboratories and lecture halls 
but also in allowing the use of the Senate House as a head- 
quarters for the meeting, and in setting aside Fitzwilliam 
Hall for the special accommodation of the women students. 
Turning to the actual program of the meeting we find the 
courses arranged in three divisions. The first section include 
those on science subjects, with practical laboratory work ; 
the second treated literature, history and economics ; and 
the third was a general division, with some popular lectures 
on history, science and art. An effort was made to prevent 
too much scattering by allowing attendance only on the first 
and third, or on the second and third divisions. This restric- 
tion might have been carried to advantage even further, and 
the consensus of opinion at the close was doubtless in favor 
of fewer lectures in each of these sections. 

The meeting was opened on the evening of July 29, in 
the Guild Hall. The occasion was made more formal and 
imposing by the academic dress of the members of the 
university and by the presence of the vice-chancellor who 
welcomed the students. Professor R. C. Jebb, the distin- 
guished Greek scholar, gave the inaugural address— ** The 
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Work of the Universities for the Nation/* tracing the desire 
for the general good through the different periods of univer- 
sity work to the great awakening of the last few decades* 

On the following day the students enjoyed the Extension 
sermons of Canon Browne on ** Knowledge," and Dr. Cun- 
ningham on ** Art and Worship." This feature of Sunday 
services was continued throughout the month with evening 
addresses by prominent members of the University, and were 
supplemented by the regular services which drew large 
numbers to King's College Chapel and to St. John's. 

The leading idea in the ** Arts" instruction of the meet- 
ing was the tracing of the various forces which have made 
the * * England of the Nineteenth Century. ' ' Professor Sidg- 
wick and Mr. Sorley spoke of the development of abstract 
political ideas, while Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Thornley and Mr. 
Maitland treated the history of '* Parliamentary Reform and 
Constitutional Progress." The lectures of Mr. Boyd Car- 
penter and Mr. Tanner on the history of ** English Colonies," 
and of Professor Mace on the ** American Constitution," 
were in close sequence to those mentioned. The ten lecture 
course on **The Development of the National Idea in 
Europe," brought Mr. Rose a large audience, many of whom 
became members of a supplementary class. 

The work in literature was of high grade. Scott and 
Thackeray, Carlyleand Ruskin, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley 
and Coleridge were discussed by Mr. Mathew, Mr. Bensley, 
Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Myers. Dr. Verrall discussed the 
** Influence of the Classics on English Literature," and Mr. 
Owen Seaman, who was so favorably received at Chautauqua 
last summer, gave a most valuable series of twelve lectures 
on ^* Browning," showing the striking combination of the 
poet and the prophet. 

Mr. Sadler, whose brilliant lectures on * * Modem Socialism, * * 
attracted large audiences in Philadelphia two years ago, 
repeated this course at the Cambridge Meeting. Economics 
was further represented by a ten lecture course on the 
''Industrial Revolution," by Dr. Cunningham, and by a 
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series of class discttssions led by Mr. Arthur Berry. The 
work in science included five courses in the laboratories, 
with lectures on, the history of Astronomy, Geology and 
Chemistry, and on ** Spectrum Analysis," the latter by 
Mr. Flux, who has just accepted an instructorship in science 
at Owens College. The evenings were given up mostly to 
single lectures by leading men. The list included Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mrs. 
Fawcett and ** Vernon Lee." Somewhat similar to the 
historical lectures and excursions of our own Summer Meet- 
ing, were the lectures on some great Cambridge men and 
colleges, by the Master of Trinity, Mr. Jenks and Canon 
Browne. Very noticeable was the delight of former Exten- 
sion students in hearing again the lecturers whom they had 
heard at their own centres, especially Mr. Grant, Mr. Parkyti 
and Dr. Rimmins. 

Two conferences were held in the Senate House, at which 
the subjects of State aid and local organization and students' 
associations were discussed. At least, as much good came 
firom the private discussions and interchange of experience 
among secretaries and local committees, and from the talk 
of these with members of the Syndicate and with the univer- 
sity lecturers. 

The spirit of the whole meeting was excellent. The sur- 
roundings were such as to make every American visitor more 
than a little envious of the beauties of King's Chapel, and 
the subtle charm of the ** Backs." The memories even of 
' * Fair Harvard *' and ** Old Nassau.'* seemed in comparison 
crude and raw. The secretaries of the meeting were un- 
wearied in their efforts for the comfort and pleasure of the 
students, and the breakfasts and luncheons, the dinners ''in 
hall," the garden parties of Trinity, Christ's and Newnham, 
and the pleasant excursions on the river will be long 
remembered by more than one favored American. 

Indeed, in living over again the experience of the Cam- 
bridge Meeting, the writer is almost inclined to retract his 
opening criticism, and to say that if such a meeting as this 
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can be held, it is surely a full reward for any amount of 
effort. It is, however, nevertheless more than a question 
whether two such meetings held at the, same time would 
contribute most to the development of University Extension 
in England, and at least, equally doubtful if to alternate the 
meetings between Oxford and Cambridge, would mean the 
attaining of the best results. What Cambridge has done in 
the past has been well worth doing. What she did this 
year was certainly not more than what Oxford has done, 
and can do, summer after summer. In any case, the decision 
of English leaders in this matter will be watched with 
interest by the friends of the movement on this side, who 
have so often gained both help and pleasure from that 
international union which is growing stronger each year. 

George F. James. 

Cambridge t September^ 1893, 
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OOME seven years ago Mr. Geddes first gathered in the 
^ city of Edinburgh a few students for summer study. 
The work was quietly started and has grown as quietly. 
The increase has not been rapid. The main ideas which the 
leader had in mind have been developed one after another 
without the risk attending on too immediate and embarrass- 
ing success. Those who have been attracted have been in a 
great measure earnest students, many of them teachers of 
considerable experience. They have come year after year 
to Edinburgh for reawakening. They have gone away after 
each summer session with a quickened appreciation of the 
beauty of knowledge and clearer views as to the best 
methods of obtaining it, both for themselves and for others. 
Many have caught from Mr. Geddes for the first time the 
perception of that relativity of knowledge which Dr. Harris 
so justly urges as the first step of the higher education. 
Certainly of equal value for those who have had the privi- 
lege has been the close contact with a unique personality. 
Breadth of knowledge, sincerity of purpose, and unbounded 
enthusiasm and energy are qualities which Mr. Geddes 
shares with many another worker in the field of education. 
Philosophic insight, lofty views of the possibilities of human 
existence and absolute originality as to the means of realizing 
the latter, make him one whom all who delight in the com- 
panionship of a keen, stimulating mind, would go far to visit. 
To one coming from the larger meetings of Oxford or 
I Cambridge, and even from the newly organized Philadelphia 

i gathering the first impression of the Edinburgh Meeting is 

disappointing. Even in this seventh year, with an attend- 
i ance larger than ever before, the number of students was 

I only 1 20. Of these, many came only for the first part and 

were already gone by the middle of the month. A moment's 
reflection, however, reminds one that this is not an Extension 
Meeting. University Extension was started some years ago 
in Scotland, It has, however, never been successful. At 
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Edinburgh there is now no effort in this direction and 
the authorities of St. Andrews are content with simply 
announcing courses which so far have never been requested. 
Under these circumstances no students are to be expected 
from the universities which begin their vacations just before 
the opening of the meeting. Many country teachers might 
naturally be expected, but in a full half of Scotland their 
work has already begun. It is perhaps, therefore, not so 
much a matter of surprise that a larger number should not 
be drawn, even by the excellent list of lecturers, the low fees, 
and the thorough advertisement of the summer courses. A 
bright writer in the Oxford Gazette suggests that the small 
attendance, from both England and Scotland, is due to two 
superstitions ; one, on the part of England, that Scotland is 
a barbaric coimtry, the other, a northern superstition, to 
the effect that Scotland has been, since the time of John 
Knox, the best educated country in Europe, and can afford 
to leave to the South all special opportunities for study. 

A closer acquaintance with what is done, however, in the 
Scottish capital, leads to a second thought that after all, the 
meeting is of much greater importance than the attendance 
would suggest There are being worked out in connection 
with it some very important conceptions of educational 
method. Mr. Geddes has striven from the first after the 
utmost harmony in the curriculum. He has aimed as con- 
stantly toward a realization of the ethical value of knowl- 
edge, which is, he maintains, *' not for the sake of thought, 
but much more for the sake of action.'* The unity which 
comes from common interests, the close working of teachers 
and pupils in the seminar method, the regional surveys, 
have all tended to fill the students with an esprit de carps of 
the utmost importance for the success of the scheme. 

In the program of each day came, first, the lectures of 
Professor Geddes on ** Contemporary Social Evolution.'' 
At ten o'clock the students were offered the choice of 
Professor Morgan's lectures on ** Comparative Psychology," 
Dr. Irvine on the ** Physiology of Nutrition," or a course 
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on the ** History and Principles of the Sciences." At 
eleven o'clock there were two series, one on modem history'', 
the other on biology, which were followed at twelve o'clock 
by lectures on ** Social Science '* by M. Demolins, a lead- 
ing French economist. The afternoon was given to field 
courses in the natural sciences, to the seminars in econo- 
mics, education and history, to the Sloyd course and to the 
art work in the studios. Even with the addition of some 
single lectures, it cannot be said that the program was too 
crowded, while, on the other hand, there was every incentive 
for the students to limit themselves to one or two lines of 
study. The social side of the meeting was most successfully 
directed by Mrs. Geddes. Musical recitals and dramatic 
entertainments filled the evenings. Afternoon teas and 
"unscientific*' excursions, led by Mr. Stephens, the able 
assistant of Mr. Geddes, were by no means unimportant 
items in the pleasures of the month. 

Mr. Geddes has always emphasized the importance of 
international fellowship and alliance, and he must have been 
pleased by the wide representation at the meeting. * * * 
French, German, Swiss and Greek artists, scientists and litera- 
teurs met representatives of the Anglo-Saxon race, not only 
from England and Scotland, but in more than one instance 
from across the ocean. The domestic arrangements of the 
meeting contributed very effectually toward intimate compan- 
ionship. The university halls were opened for residence. The 
hospitality of Edinburgh friends was very marked, while the 
influence of Mr. Geddes* own home was repeatedly thrown 
around the members of the school. What Mr. Geddes has 
already accomplished has been recognized this year by 
grants from the corporation of the city and from the trustees 
of the Gilchrist fund. For the first time since its founding 
the meeting has not made its customary drain on the private 
means of its founder, and all who know anything of the 
work will unite in the hope that future support may be as 
liberal as it is deserved. G. F. J. 

Edinburgh t August, 1893. 
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The Summer Meeting, now so widely popular, may not inappropri- 
ately be called the educators' clearing-house association. For these 
many years there has been taking place a constantly increasing 
amount of educational exchange in ideas, plans and methods between 
our college and university presidents and professors and the promoters 
of the many other departments of educational work. The press, of 
course, has helped in multitudinous ways in the facilitation of these 
exchanges. Occasional local, state and national conferences and 
conventions have aided not a little in the dissemination of fruitful 
and forceful ideas. Not until very recent years, however, has there 
been any regularly organized associations with stated and convenient 
times and places for meeting, where educators could get together and 
exchange ideas and methods, discuss and compare them in open ses- 
sion—and where the results of such meetings were immediately real- 
ized in actual, thoroughgoing practice. 

This educational exchange is now pre-eminently the University 
Extension Summer Meeting. Our own Chautauqua was the coura- 
geous and ingenious organizer of this new educational device. Her 
summer sessions furnished the prototype, after which the Oxford 
University Extension officers and delegates in 1888 modeled their first 
Summer Meeting. Cambridge followed the suggestion of her sister 
university in 1890. Since then each succeeding year has witnessed a 
growing enthusiasm and attendance at the assemblages held within 
the "gray and venerable quadrangles of Oxford and Cambridge." 
Edinburgh now has a flourishing Summer Meeting, inspired and 
directed by the versatile and noted biologist. Professor Patrick Geddes. 
Taking its model from these energetic Extension leaders, the 
American Society inaugurated a most successful Summer Meeting in 
July of the present year in the city of Philadelphia. Its happy and 
profitable results insure the permanence of this important institution 
with us. 

But the Summer Meeting has become something more than a state 
and national educational clearing-house. Its functions are becoming 
international. Men of national and international literary and 
scholarly repute are invited to give lectures and addresses at these 
meetings. English Extension lecturers come to American cities and 
Americans go to England and Scotland to participate in the work of 
these meetings. This tendency to international exchange is already 
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showing marked indications of a great expansion in the future. The 
recent enthusiastic meeting at Cambridge, England, where our 
American delegates and lecturers were warmly welcomed and eagerly 
listened to, shows us the great advance which has already been made 
toward educational internationalism. This feature of University Ex- 
tension is only in its early in&ncy. It is everywhere recognized as 
one of the most essential departments of Extension work, and its 
future seexns to hold out possibilities the full significance of which 
none can as yet foresee. But of one thing we may be sure, i. e., the 
University Extension Summer Meeting will do more to promote 
international comity and to knit the English speaking people together 
than any other one agency now operating toward that great goal. 

The two articles in this issue by Dr. Devine and Mr. Shepardson 
were among the papers read at the World*s Congress on University 
Extension. Our readers will remember the contributions to the same 
program made by Mr. Stuart, Mr. Horsburgh, Dr. Roberts and Mr. 
Powell, which appeared in the July and August numbers. These 
form a partial report of the Congress, the full proceedings of which 
appear in the current University Extension IVorld. What has been 
published in these pages is sufficient to show the high character of 
the pax>erB presented, which were valuable not only in themselves but 
also for the stimulus that they offered to future discussiou of the 
same topics. It is a matter of great regret that circumstances did not 
lavor a free interchange of opinion after the reading of each paper. 
This would, however, have been less fruitful on account of the singu- 
lar absence of delegates. The representatives of Oxford, of Cam- 
bridge and of London, of New York and of the American Society made 
up along with Chicago workers the entire personnel of the Congress, 
which was a World's Congress, it must be admitted, in little else than 
the name. Among the comparatively large audiences in attendance 
there were doubtless many connected more or less closely with various 
centres and through these the movement in the Mississippi Valley 
will doubtless be strengthened. 

A step in the right direction has been taken by the city of Edin- 
burgh by making an appropriation to the Summer Meeting, whose 
sessions have been so fruitful of good during the past seven years. 
Mr. Geddes' efforts have been recognized most properly by the trus- 
tees of the Gilchrist Fund in a subscription of several hundred dollars 
toward the expenses of this summer. When the elevating influence 
of high educational work is better recognized on this side some of our 
public bodies will doubtless be moved by the example of what we are 
apt to consider the over-conservative, if not •* effete,*' organizations 
beyond the sea. 
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One of the many pleasant things to be noted at the recent Summer 
Meeting held in Cambridge was the extremely cordial attention ac- 
corded American delegates and lecturers who were there present, and 
the earnest consideration given to the experiences and results of Univer- 
sity Extension in this great Commonwealth. Rev. Dr. J. T. Lawrence 
gave a very interesting sketch of the movement in this country. He 
strongly uiged the adoption or wider use by the English Extensioners 
of the Saturday Class, so much resorted to by Americans. Professor 
\V. H. Mace, of Syracuse University, gave his course of six lectures 
on the " British and American Constitutions." Miss Welsh, of Buffiilo, 
gave, says the Cambridge Chronicle, *' a unique and scholarly course 
of lectures on early America.** Generous abstracts of both courses 
of lectures were given in the Chronicle. 

One can scarcely appreciate the rapid progress that University 
Extension has made during the past few years. Its popularity 
has not only spread from England to the whole of the United 
States, but it hcis begun to find its way into all of the continental 
States of Europe. Educators in Holland, Germany and Italy have 
become interested in University Extension with a view to trans- 
planting it. Ireland and Scotland have centres and lecture courses 
organized. The French government has just sent agents to Eng- 
land to examine into this new educational process with a view to 
its adoption by the French people. The Swedish University at Upsala 
has prepared a course of lectures. Greece and Switzerland sent dele- 
gates to the Edinburgh Summer Meeting. And now, mirabile didu, 
Russia sends a commissioner to Cambridge during its late Summer 
Meeting to inquire into the practicability of the University Extension 
system for Russia. The possible consequences to the well-being of 
the Russian people, and indeed, to all Europe, of the introduction of 
Extension teaching into that benighted country are simply illimitable. 

One of the very livest questions that came under consideration at 
the conference, held at the Cambridge Meeting, was that of State aid 
to University Extension. Since the passage of the act authorizing 
the government to assist in the promotion of Technical and Scientific 
Education through grants of money to the town and county council, 
those branches of University Extension work have greatly prospered, 
very much to the disadvantage of literature, history, economics, and 
kindred studies. The devotees of these latter studies have felt the 
disproportionate difficulties in their way, and have commenced to 
agitate for State assistance equally with the scientific studies. 

In opening the discussion of this question. Professor James Stuart, 
M. P., as reported by the Cambridge Chronicle, stated very suc- 
cinctly the general feeling on the subject: " The question had been 
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frequently raised whether they oaght to make an appeal to govern- 
ment for pecuniary assistance, and he thought he might say that the 
general feeling of those who founded that scheme was opposed to any 
government assistance. He ventured to say that, if, during the first 
ten years of that great movement, they had received, or had been fools 
enough to wait for it, or even to ask the government for assistance, 
they would have shown themselves not the sort of people fitted to 
start a great movement, and their movements would have been troub- 
led by that government assistance. [Applause.] He had felt very 
strongly, up to within a very little time, that government assistance 
was, on the whole, an undesirable thing." 

He was followed by Professor R. C. Jebb, who thoroughly approved 
of the appeal to the government for help. He advocated it in order 
to counteract the depressing effect upon those promoting the study of 
history and literature of the one-sidedness of the State's assistance. 

The pro's and con's of this question of the State giving aid to Uni- 
veraity Extension are many and intricate. Mr. Stuart practically 
admits that the present vigor and worth of the movement for the 
Extension of University teaching was due to private initiative and 
effort ; that its buoyant vitality came from the missionary enthusiasm 
of its promoters, all of which would have been lacking, at least, in a 
great measure, if the scheme had been bolstered up by State aid. 
The position of those in England who now claim it really seems to be 
little else than, that as technical and scientific branches are obtaining 
help, so the classical, literary and historical studies must be helped. 
The question whether it is right, proper, politic or wise, to bring this 
kind of educational work hitherto so successfully promoted by private 
effort into the sphere of politics, was shunted or unthought of by 
most The ax^^uments on both sides are numerous and weighty. 
Splendid results have been achieved by enthusiastic workera without 
the assistance of governmental funds or agents, and successful Exten- 
sion work has been carried on under the supervision and by aid of the 
State. 

Apropos of Mr. Shepardson's article on "The Traveling Library " 
all will be interested to learn of the provisions of the new " School 
Library Law" of New York State, passed late last 3rear, whereby it 
becomes possible, in time, for every town of that State to have a 
traveling library. The trustees of any free public library, "under 
visitation of the regents of the Univeraity," or twenty-five resident 
taxpayen in any community not having a library, upon giving satis- 
factory guarantees to the regents that an equal sum will be raised from 
taxes or other sources can obtain for the first year |2oo, and |ioo for 
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a sttcceeding year to be expended in establishing a trayeling library. 
The commanity may have the use of this library for not over six 
months. Several lists of about loo volumes each will be furnished, 
from which books may be selected. A fee of $$ is chaiged in each 
case to cover incidental expenses of transportation, blank forms, etc. 
We have at hand the revised proof«heets of the ** finding lists/' some 
ten in number, giving each a splendid selection of loo books on 
such subjects as Religion, Sociology, Science, Pine Arts, Literature, 
American Essays and Humor, English Fiction, Foreign Literatuie, 
Travel, Biography and History. The li&ts are illuminated with excerj^ts 
from reviews characterizing the books mentioned. One finds the very 
best and the very latest. Their list of the fifty best economic books is 
admirably chosen for giving a student the best and the representative 
literature in the several departments of that science. 



THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING SCHOLARSHIP. 
The Americans who were present at the Oxford Summer Meeting of 
1892, subscribed with other friends of the work on this side to a 
scholarship of the amount of I150. It is the intention to award this 
under the following conditions to enable some American student to 
attend the Summer Meeting of 1894. Mr. Sadler, in fixing the condi- 
tions of competition, has determined that each candidate must hold on 
April I, 1894, two University Extension certificates granted by some 
recognized body, both obtained on subjects, lying within the general 
field of either history and economics or literature. Any candidate 
vnth these qualifications is free to enter the competition, which will 
take the form of an essay on one of the subjects in either of these 
groups: 

Group A. History and Economics. 

1. Trace the influence of Puritanism on national character. 

2. Compare the treatment of the American colonies by Prance and 
England respectively. 

3. Bimetallism. 
Group B. Literature. 

1. In what way did the Renaissance favor the development of 
dramatic literature ? 

2, Discuss the difierences between Tennyson's treatment of the 
story of Arthur and that of earlier writers on the same snbject 

The essays must be sent, addressed to the General Secretary of the 
American Society, Fifteenth and Chestnnt streets, Philadelphia, on or 
before April i, 1894. They will be judged by a committee and the 
best five will be forwarded to Mr. Sadler for final decision. 
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University Extension. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE SOUTH. 



THE editor of this magazine has kindly asked me to 
write something on the subject indicated by the above 
title. As there is little or no University Extension in 
the South at present, I suppose that I am expected to say 
something about the advantages that would accrue from its 
introduction. I am far from believing that I am the best 
person to treat such a theme, for I live at too great a distance 
from the centres of intellectual movement in this country, 
and I have only a limited acquaintance with the practical 
workings of the Extension system. Still, I have been so 
much impressed by what I have seen and read of that system, 
and I am so much interested in everything connected with 
the intellectual advance of the section in which I live, that 
I am disposed, after having made due confession of my 
inability to treat the subject fully, to venture upon a r61e 
which will require not a few of the powers of the advocate 
as well as some of those of the prophet. 

This is essentially the age of combination and co-operation. 
The reign of the individual, while not yet over, for the world 
will never be able to get along without genius, has been 
subjected to the limitations summed up in that very potent 
word — except in the United States Senate at the date of this 
writing — the majority. Governments, institutions of charity 
and learning, industries both of production and consump- 
tion, all the professions, and finally even literature itself, 
have passed from the control of the individual into the hands 
of the majority. The result has been a vast extension of 
both powers and benefits. The genius of the individual has 
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not been lost, while the talents, the willing energy, the 
patient perseverance of the majority have been secured and 
utilized. Even in the plastic arts, this prime factor of our 
modem civilization is becoming more'and more potent, as 
many an admiring spectator of the noble ardiitectural 
achievements of our Columbian Exposition must have 
remarked. Of course, this reign of the majority has not 
come upon us unheralded or unshadowed. The great cathe- 
drals of the middle ages are as much a tribute to the majesty 
of the many as are the buildings of the White City. Univer- 
sities have always been a tribute to it. Still, it is fairly cor- 
rect to insist that this is par excellence the age of the majority, 
which is but saying that it is the age of co-operation and 
extension. Railroads combine, speculators combine, laborers 
combine, scholars combine — and, Hke every other princi- 
ple of our complex life, the principle of combination which 
they exhibit in its various phases, leads both to good and to 
bad results. It is idle to hope that combination and exten- 
sion, when applied to education, will prove an exception to 
the general law and produce only good results. 

But I shall not concern myself here with any of the prob- 
able results of the extension of University education that are 
not of a plainly beneficial character. I believe that these 
beneficial results must far outweigh those results that are not 
beneficial, just as I believe that the beneficial results of 
democracy far outweigh its inherent evils. Combination 
and extension are a part, a large part, of our nineteenth 
century environment, and one who is enough of an optimist 
to believe in the gradual elevation of humanity, must per- 
force believe that for the present generation at least, it is on 
the whole a good thing to extend the principle of combina- 
tion in every practicable direction. I take it that few people 
who have studied the workings of University Extension in 
England and in this country, will deny that it is a practica- 
ble application of this greatest principle of modem life. 

For many reasons, University Extension has made little 
headway in the South. Although the Southem people have 
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taken tremendous strides in every direction since the war, 
although their energy, their pluck, their fine qualities of 
heart and brain have been abundantly displayed, they have 
not become as receptive of new ideas as the typical American 
is supposed to be. In ante-bellum days their peculiar insti- 
tution cut them off from the world and developed their con- 
servative qualities. The result to them has been not 
entirely evil and not entirely good. They have preserved a 
striking homogeneity of race and custom, which has been on 
the whole a good thing for them, and may be in time a good 
thing for America at large ; they have, on the other hand, 
somewhat isolated themselves from the world movements, 
intellectual and other, which are so characteristic of the 
country and the age in which we live. The Southerner, then, 
does not welcome new ideas as readily as the people of other 
sections do, and University Extension is in some respects a 
new idea. But the Southerner is by no means obtuse, and 
when he has made up his mind that the new thing is not a 
fad — for he hates fads, and rightly too — he will give in his 
adhesion to it. There are signs already that he is ripe to 
take hold of the movement for University Extension. 

There are plenty of reasons why he should do it. He has 
in his midst as his fellow-citizens the least developed and 
least endowed race in all the world — a race that has been 
granted political privileges which it is incapable of using 
properly — a race that must be educated slowly and painfully. 
All the education he can get for himself and his own class, 
every system and appliance of culture that he can adopt, 
will make him more capable of grappling with the great 
problem, not only of his own life, but of his sons, and his sons' 
sons, and he is beginning to realize the fact. He has spent, 
considering his circumstances, a wonderful amount of time 
and money upon the education of his children, he has 
developed a system of public schools, and he has not hesi- 
tated to lay out his hard-earned wealth for the education of 
a race whom he is half tempted to think are not capable of 
being educated. 
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Furthermore, he has in his midst a class of whites, men 
of his own race, but far below him in culture and refinement, 
who inhabit the mountainous districts of his country, and 
are almost aliens in their habits and customs. These people, 
many of whom have never seen a railroad train or read a 
Bible, have internecine feuds among themselves which he 
must in time put down, and they have been, in many 
sections, rendered brutal and lawless by an ill-advised sys- 
tem of taxation. He has got to educate these people some 
day and he will need to learn a little political economy him- 
self before he can inveigh in sufficiently strong terms against 
the unwise laws that have made whole sections of his country 
lawless. He will not long be able to confine himself to 
writing poetry and pathetic stories about these picturesque 
mountaineers. 

He will need, too, all the education he can get in order 
to start his sons properly in the race of life. His own 
education suffered in his youth on account of his poverty 
and the need there was for him to bestir himself to repair 
the ravages of the war. Now he is beginning to have some 
leisure and, like Cato, he must not think himself too old to 
learn. He will not; and he is already showing himself 
anxious that his sons shall have every advantage that the 
most modem systems of education can give. 

These are a few of the reasons why the Southerner should 
adopt the system of University Extension. That that 
system can be easily adopted in the South does not admit of 
a moment's doubt. The whole section is dotted over with 
universities and colleges. It is true that many of these are 
small affairs, but there is hardly one that has not in its 
faculty two or three men who could serve as lecturers in 
the surrounding towns and villages. In my adopted State 
of Tennessee I can count up dozens of well-trained teachers 
and professors who could be organized into an efficient staff* 
of lecturers. Knoxville, Nashville, Lebanon, are towns 
that could easily supply themselves and the whole State. 
There is not a city of any size in the South of which the 
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same thing cannot be said. All that is needed is organization 
and energy in propagating the new idea. 
, There are many reasons why University Extension should 
be not only practicable but popular in Southern cities- 
There are few public libraries in the South and not many 
enterprising book-sellers. The introduction of University 
Extension would cause the formation of libraries, the 
founding of ** book clubs," and the extension of the trade 
of the book*seller. Again, the South being practically 
destitute of large cities, has few good theatres, and few art 
galleries and similar places of amusement and instruction. 
Even the popular lecture has never been thoroughly 
acclimatized in the South. What, then, have the people to 
do? Fashionable society dances and receives, it is true, but 
fashionable society forms a very small part of the Southern 
population. There are thousands, nay millions, of people 
in the South, who never dance, or receive, or dine late, 
or amuse themselves as society does. These people work 
hard, lead good lives, are the backbone of their cities 
and States. They throw themselves into religious work, — 
they do everything but amuse themselves, and do very little 
to educate themselves. To such people University Extension 
would come like a God-send. It would be a relief to gather 
somewhere else than at a prayer meeting — often the only 
week-day gathering with which these excellent people are 
acquainted. And they would improve themselves in a more 
systematic way than is possible for them now. They take 
popular magazines, they read popular books, they are keenly 
alive for knowledge — ^but they have few opportunities for 
gaining it and they have little or no training. I believe that 
if a handful of philanthropical and influential men in each 
Southern town were to band together and propagate the 
Extension idea, they would do more good, morally and 
mentally, to a large and worthy class of people than was ever 
done before with such small and unambitious means. I 
believe that they would lay the foundations for public 
libraries, mechanics' institutes, art galleries and theatres — 
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that they would gradually transform municipal politics, and 
that they would be rendering a permanent service to the 
cause of literature and science and higher education in the 
South. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that this paper has dealt 
largely in generalities, and I am also conscious that in the 
last sentence I have laid myself open to the charge of being 
enthusiastic. As far as the generalities go, it is not my 
fault that I have no special triumph of the Kxtension system 
in the South to dwell upon, for I have advocated that system 
when and where I could. I do not in the least mind being 
called enthusiastic, and I only hope I shall not be brought 
to book by my compatriots because I have ventured to affirm 
that they are slightly conservative, and that it is possible 
for them to profit by the experiences of other people. I have 
not meant to reflect on them in the least in anything I have 
written, for I recognize and appreciate the difficulties under 
which they have labored for a, generation, and I am proud 
of all they have achieved. My simple purpose in writing 
this paper has been to encourage the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching to push their work in 
the South and to urge such Southerners as may do me the 
honor to read what I have written, to co-operate with the 
Society in spreading the good work. I cannot well see how 
the South, any more than the whole country, can be as 
self-complacent as the well known Senator, who recently 
assured us that it was perfectly possible for the United 
States to become independent of the rest of the world. 
Such independence is not possible — ^it was not even possible 
for the mediaeval noble, in his stronghold, for he was still a 
member of the Universal Church— and, if it were possible, 
no sensible man would choose it. Cosmopolitanism, and 
not provincialism, is the order of the day. 

W. P. Trent. 

Sewante^ Tinn., October 17, 1893. 
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THOSE who have engaged in University Extension work 
realize more than any one else the limitations of the 
educational value of an Extension lecture course. It is 
inspiring and suggestive ; it can be little more. Six lectures 
or twelve lectures with accompanying class- work and written 
exercises may awaken an intelligent interest in the subject 
treated and induce a large number of people to begin to read 
and think, but just as the lecturer's audience is fairly alive 
to the importance of his subject, just when the class discus- 
sion is becoming most interesting and the written exercises 
most numerous and valuable, the end of the course is reached 
and the lecturer departs, leaving behind him twenty, fifty or 
a hundred people — the student element of his audience — who 
have been brought to the point where they could and would, 
if opportunity offered, undertake with pleasure and profit a 
serious study of the art or science which the lectures have 
outlined. The lecturer has led them successfully to a height 
fi^om which they may view the promised land of knowledge, 
and after pointing out fi-om a distance its beauties and excel- 
lencies, he leaves them without a guide to conduct them 
safely to this newly-discovered country that they may enter 
it and possess it. A few are sufficiently inspired by the 
glimpse they have enjoyed to start toward the goal alone, 
but the road is rough, the way is devious, and the few land- 
marks which the lecturer has been able to point out are not 
sufficient to keep the inexperienced travelers in the right 
path, so they often wander aimlessly about until they 
become discouraged and abandon their journey toward this 
att ractive domain of knowledge which they have seen from 
afar. The Extension system has performed a useful function 
in revealing the field of knowledge ; but must it stop here ? 
At the opening of the university season of 1892-93, the 
People's Institute of Milwaukee, a local institution for the 
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furtherance of the cause of popular education, determined to 
attempt to increase the value of the Extension system by 
supplementing the lectures with the formation of classes at 
the conclusion of the various courses to pursue the study of 
the subjects to which the lectures should introduce the 
students. The original plan of the Institute contemplated 
the engagement of competent instructors who should be well 
paid for their services. As an incentive to systematic work, 
the award of suitable certificates by the Institute to those 
who completed the supplementary course and passed a satis- 
factory examination was made a feature of the plan. The 
Institute was prevented from fully carrying out its projected 
system by a lack of funds for the payment of instructors, and 
was forced to rely for the instruction of the classes upon 
those who were willing to give their services without com- 
pensation. In consequence, the award of certificates was 
abandoned. Although the failure of the original plan, 
which promised very valuable results, was most unfortunate, 
the experiments made by the Institute in the direction of 
the organization of supplementary classes with unpaid 
instructors, is of more general interest than the contemplated 
work would have been since the experience is more gener- 
ally applicable. Few cities have an organization which 
could undertake the formation of supplementary classes with 
paid instructors on the plan of the Institute, but every 
village which has an Extension course, may receive sugges- 
tions of practical value from the experience of the Institute 
in the organization of classes involving a maximum expense 
of one dollar per member. The results which were obtained 
are worthy of the serious consideration of those who axe 
interested in the promotion of popular education by the 
University Extension system. 

The first course of the season was delivered by Professor 
Richard T. Ely, Director of the Department of Economics, 
Political Science and History of the University of Wisconsin, 
on the subject of * * Socialism. ' * Professor Ely had a large and 
cultured audience, including the most prominent business 
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and professional men and the most intelligent women of 
Milwaukee. At least two hundred people remained in the 
large auditorium for the discussion following the lectures. 
Under these circumstances, no class exercise of the ordinary 
Extension t3rpe was possible. The discussion was in fact a 
supplementary lecture suggested by the questions of a few 
who had sufficient confidence to speak in the presence of so 
many people. To secure real class-work, a class of about 
twenty members was organized by the superintendent of the 
People's Institute, to meet on another evening of the week 
to study the books recommended by the lecturer. At the 
conclusion of the series of lectures on socialism, this class 
was offered a course in economics. Several of the members 
undertook the work, meeting regularly once a week from 
the first of January until the middle of June to listen to 
informal lectures, to present papers and take part in discus- 
sion under the guidance of the Superintendent of the Insti- 
tute. The principles of political economy were treated with 
special reference to their application to the problems of the 
day, such as the labor problem, the silver question, the 
tariff controversy, the single tax theory and similar questions 
of present interest and importance. The value of such work 
is too apparent to need emphasis in this article. 

While the lectures on socialism were in progress a course 
on astronomy, by Professor Comstock, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was given before a centre organized in one of the 
district schools of the city. This centre formed a class, 
composed mainly of school teachers, for the study of a text- 
book in astronomy. It met in the afternoon under the 
leadership of Mr. S. A. Hooper, the able organizer of the 
centre. The class began its work a few weeks before the 
first Extension lecture and continued its sessions during the 
lectures and after the course was finished. It developed so 
much interest in the subject that a second course by Pro- 
fessor Comstock was arranged and given during February 
and March. Excellent work was done, and the results 
were very gratifying to all who observed them. 
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Several other Extension courses were given in the city^ 
during the winter, and a successful attempt was made in 
each instance to emphasize the class-work. In connection 
with a course on physiology by Professor Dodson, of the 
Rush Medical College, textbook work was undertaken and 
the class was given an opportunity to do laboratory work with 
the apparatus of the Milwaukee High School. In this case 
the laboratory work was not an important feature of the 
course, but it failed from causes pecuUar and unusual which 
could not be construed to the prejudice of the great educa- 
tional possibilities of such work as a supplement to Extension 
courses in the physical sciences. 

But the most successful achievement along the line of 
supplementary class- work grew out of a course in English 
literature given early in the winter by Professor Freeman, 
of the University of Wisconsin. The lectures were very- 
attractive and were enjoyed by a large audience. The 
regular Extension class was held after each lectture, and on 
the last evening of the course an invitation was extended to 
those who desired to pursue the study of English literature 
to join a class under the instruction of Professor J. J. Mapel,. 
ex- president of the State Normal School at Milwaukee. 
The class was organized with about sixty members. Pro- 
fessor Mapel, who is a specialist in English literature, 
unselfishly devoted his time to the class without compensa- 
tion. He induced the class to begin with the study of the 
very early literature which is generally neglected, and 
succeeded in revealing so much of beauty and interest in 
Cadmon, the Beowulf. Bede, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
and the other productions of the early period that the class 
had barely reached Chaucer when spring overtook them and 
ended their course. Week after week fifty men and women 
met to listen to informal talks of Professor Mapel, to read 
papers and hold animated discussions on early English 
literature, and as the course proceeded the interest deepened. 
Each member prepared and read to the class papers on topics 
assigned by the instructor, and these papers, involving a 
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considerable amount of research in most cases, were almost 
invariably of a very creditable nature. The class voted an 
assessment of $i.oo per member, and the money thus 
obtained was used to print an elaborate chart of English 
literature and accompanying syllabi containing an outline 
of the subjects discussed by the class with courses of 
reading. This fee of $i.oo was the only payment exacted 
for membership. The Public Library co-operated by making 
the necessary books easily accessible to the class, and the 
librarian was delighted by the liberal use of books which 
had seldom left the shelves before the members of this class 
created a demand for them. 

I have described these experiments in supplementary class- 
work with some detail because I believe that they offer 
important suggestions regarding the possibility of affording 
an opportunity for the effective exercise of the intellectual 
energies too often aroused by an Extension course only to be 
dissipated at its conclusion for lack of continued g^dance 
and sustained inspiration. It is possible to repeat to some 
degree the success of the Milwaukee class in English litera- 
ture as a supplement to almost every course of Extension 
lectures on a subject of general interest. The efficient 
organization of the Milwaukee class was largely due to the 
efforts of a scholarly newspaper man who was interested in 
the study of literature, who commanded the confidence of the 
members of the Extension centre and who possessed organ- 
izing ability. A man of that type may be found in almost 
every active Extension centre, and a few suggestions on the 
part of the lecturer will set him to work. Neither is it very 
difficult to find in niost communities men who are well 
qualified to conduct classes and who are willing to do so if 
properly approached. The conditions for the organization 
of supplementary class-work are thus comparatively easy to 
secure, and the value of such work can hardly be overesti- 
mated. True, Professor Mapel's notable success in holding 
fifty people to the systematic study of early English literature 
for three months and imparting to them an enthusiasm for 
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the subject which made them exceedingly reluctant to 
discontinue the class when it became necessary, is to be 
ascribed to a combination of favorable circumstances not 
always obtainable. In this case, inspiring Extension lec- 
tures, an unusually intelligent audience, an efficient organizer 
and a skillful teacher conspired to produce the admirable 
result. But the results obtained under widely diverse con- 
ditions with several other courses seem to warrant the 
conclusion that just beyond the limits of the field of Univer- 
sity Extension activity at present there lies another field only 
awaiting cultivation by legitimate University Extension 
methods to yield a rich educational harvest. 

Frederic W. Speirs. 

Drexel InstiiuU, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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I TAKE pleasure in responding to your request for a state- 
ment of my personal views with regard to the prospects 
of the University Extension movement in Colorado. Out 
here, we all believe that Colorado will be a great State, no 
matter how the question of silver may be settled, and so I 
suppose that ultimately the conditions may be similar to 
those under which University Extension has been so success- 
ful in Eastern States. Meanwhile, there are tmdeniable 
difficulties. 

At first sight, there would appear to be no lack of avail- 
able lecturers. In Colorado there are three institutions 
doing collegiate work — ^the State University, of Boulder ; the 
Methodist University, of Denver, and the Congregationalist 
Colorado College at Colorado Springs. In addition, there 
are the two State technical schools — ^the School of Mines at 
Golden, and the Agricultural College at Fort Collins ; and 
still further, there is the State Normal School at Greeley. 
Altogether, there must be fifty full professors in these insti- 
tutions. And, besides these, Denver and Colorado Springs, 
and other towns in less degree, always have among their 
inhabitants many men of culture and high education who 
have sought Colorado for their health, and some of whom 
might be available for Extension work. But here, one can 
only speak definitely of the professors. 

I believe that they cannot reasonably be expected at 
present to do Extension work. They are nearly all over- 
worked ; some of the institutions still have '' Professors of 
Natural Sciences," and hardly any professor has less than 
fifteen hours of actual teaching per week, while some have 
fi'om twenty-five to thirty hours. They are certainly not 
overpaid. Pew have any assistance in their work, and when 
assistants are provided, they are often simply senior students. 
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A cx>nscietitious man does not like to leave his work either to 
take care of itself or in the hands of an assistant one day a 
week for six or twelve weeks. This is what Extension 
work means when long distances have to be traveled. Again, 
it is hard enough at present for men to find time for keeping 
up with their subjects by private study ; an Extension 
lecture often means the loss of the whole of the precious 
holiday, Saturday, for few men can study well on the cars. 
The time spent in examining the exercises of the class and 
the examination is, of course, often considerable. 

The pecuniary reward for the work is too small to induce 
men to undertake it willingly on that account. Ten dollars 
a lecture with expenses is the fee fixed by the local heads of 
the movement. In one way or another, a man expends a 
good deal more than sixty dollars' worth of energy and time 
in giving a course of six lectures, and often in Colorado the 
expenditure of reserve health, crede experto^ becomes a very 
serious item in the account. 

I truly believe that at present, no college professor in 
Colorado who has proper regard for the interests of his 
classes, and for his own mental development, can afford the 
wear and tear and the loss of time and strength incident to 
an Extension course. 

In the cause of each of the few courses that have been 
given in Colorado, I believe that motives of altruism have 
outweighed those of egoism. Personally, I think that no 
casuistry is needed to show that the balance ought to have 
inclined in the other direction. 

The matter of distances to be traveled is a serious one. All 
but one of the institutions named lie along the eastern foot 
hills of the Rocky Mountains in a north and south line ; the 
one exception is some forty miles east of the foot hills. Most 
of the important towns, with the exception of those in which 
the colleges are situated, and of Pueblo and Trinidad are in 
the mountains, from fifty to four hundred miles ifrom Denver, 
which may fairly be taken as a central point. The ordinary 
railroad fare on the plains is four cents a mile, in the 
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tnonntains seven cents a mile, and college professors (I don't 
speak of college presidents) do not have sufficient influence 
to obtain passes from the railroads. Thus, traveling expenses 
may amount to a very considerable sum. Again, there are 
very few trains on most lines, on some only one a day in 
each direction, and frequently the speed is very limited, so 
that time taken to deliver a lecture and do the necessary 
traveling, may be altogether out of proportion to the distance. 
In order to deliver a lecture at Greeley, seventy-one miles 
from Botdder, without change of cars, I had to leave Friday 
morning at 9.30 a. m., and could not reach home again until 
Saturday afternoon at 4 p. m. It takes from twelve to 
twenty hoiu^ to reach some very desirable towns. 

A more important question, perhaps, than any I have 
touched on, is the attitude of the people toward University 
Extension. I hope that what I have to say on this subject 
will not be made in the minds of any of your readers an 
additional account in the present Eastern indictment of 
Colorado. I believe that my remarks would apply to many 
States, most of them Western, but some of them pretty far 
east, besides Colorado. 

Frankly, the attitude of the people seems to me to be that 
•of indifference. And for this indifference there are many 
reasons. For one thing, it costs something to attend an 
Extension course, not very much, perhaps, according to our 
notions, but a good deal to the miner or farmer, who accord- 
ingly may look upon Extension lectures as unattainable 
luxuries. For, if the people of Colorado are not exactly 
poor, they are not rich. The few ** silver barons'* don't 
care about Extension lectures. Miners, before the panic, 
received three dollars and more a day, but living is expen- 
sive at from 7000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. Farmers, 
really a more important class in this State than miners, are 
like other farmers lacking in ready money, though they are 
not so heavily mortgaged as their neighbors in Kansas. The 
rest of the community depends, more or less, on farmers and 
miners, and shares their fortunes. It is an actual fact that 
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the cost of attending Extension lectures is prohibitory to 
many who would otherwise attend, and hence, perhaps, one 
reason for the indifference with which they are regarded. 

But a great many people who have the money and whom 
one would expect to attend such courses, stay away. Even 
in such a town as Greeley, the most promising field for 
Extension work in the State, this is the case ; and there are 
good-sized towns where the establishment of a centre would, 
I believe, be an absolute impossibility. There are some 
rather interesting reasons for this state of affairs. Men seem 
to work harder and live faster at this altitude than elsewhere. 
Colorado has hardly been settled long enough for any reliable 
statistics to be available ; but certainly heart and lungs 
have more to do, and perhaps the wear and tear on the whole 
body is greater. When a man's work is over for the day, 
he is less inclined than his fellow in Pennsylvania to go out 
again and do a couple of hours' fairly hard intellectual work. 

Again, Colorado, like other Western States, like the whole 
union, perhaps, is excessively materialistic, or to use a more 
popular word, ** practical.'* She has very many cultivated 
and intellectual citizens, men and women who can attend 
successfully to commercial and other business matters with- 
out neglecting their other interests. But the average ** man 
in the street" in Denver or Pueblo, the miner in Leadville 
or Aspen or CUffe Creek, the farmer, the real estate dealer, 
the merchant, the average men in these callings know little 
or nothing of the alleviation which literature or science can 
supply to their hard struggle for existence. They may have 
a bowing acquaintance with a few ** standard authors" (one 
begins to hate that phrase) they have no time, or think they 
have none, to become acquainted with the intellectual move- 
ments of the last two decades. One very frequently hears 
repeated the old false idea about the uselessness of a college 
education ; or, for that matter, of much education of any 
kind, beyond the common school subjects. A fortune or a 
bare living is to be made, clothes and food and lodging must 
be had,*^ debts and insurance must be paid, the silver question 
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must be argued, — and where is the need of education for 
any of these things ? 

A more serious matter still is the idea I have run across 
lately — ^I had thought it dead a century and more ago — that 
educated men and women cannot be true friends to the 
People. Ais intelligent and well educated man of my 
acquaintance, a country editor, maintains that Wendell 
Phillips was the only college graduate who was ever a friend 
of the People. This wicked and irrational idea appears to 
arise from the fact that on some burning questions, political 
and economical, the better ^ucated section of the commu- 
nity, differs from that more numerous and less educated 
section which calls itself the People, and that in many minds, 
difference of opinion is equivalent to enmity. I fear that 
this idea and that of the practical uselessness of education 
are at present actually gaining ground, and herein is the 
gravest diflSculty with which promoters of educational move- 
ments must contend. 

And yet the State of Colorado, and the legislatures, which 
do not greatly misrepresent the people of the State, treat 
the State educational institutions with very considerable 
liberality. Some of the very men whom I have had in mind 
in writing the last paragraph or two are active in bringing 
increased State aid to these institutions. There is an incon- 
sistency somewhere, which may justify us in believing that 
Colorado has as high a destiny before her in intellectual as 
in material things. Her present severe struggle (though 
after all not for life or death) may doud her eyes and brain ; 
but when the fight is over she will see and think as clearly 
as her older sisters, and somehow find time and strength for 
the pursuit of intellectual ideas. 

Meanwhile, as I said, there are difficulties. 

John Ga]u>nbr. 

University of Col^rmdo^ Boulder, Colo,^ 
October /y, iSfS' 
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I CALL this plan of which I shall speak ** a new phase of 
University Extension/* because it is the application of 
an old method to a new purpose, because it opens for 
the university new channels of usefulness and power leading 
directly to the colleges about it, because it thus extends, in 
possibility at least, the university influence beyond limits 
heretofore defined, and because it points to a newer and 
closer relationship between university and college — a rela- 
tionship of larger mutual profit. 

Several years ago, while spending a university vacation 
writing for a summer daily at one of the great educational 
assemblies, I attended a conference on University Extension 
in search of new ideas for editorials. At this conference 
there were present among others : Dr. Herbert B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and President W. R. Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, and it was jfrom one or both 
of these that I got a suggestion of this plan of tmiversity 
and college co-operation through the medium of University 
Extension. I used the idea in the next morning's paper 
and then it slept until last year when it was revived and 
embodied in a practical plan under the title ''Knox College 
Lecture-Study Courses." 

The need which suggested the adoption of this plan at 
Knox College is one common among progressive colleges 
and one which must grow with the increasing specializa- 
tion now apparent in college curricula. The colleges are 
recognizing the fact that thorough work in fewer subjects 
accomplishes the end of mental discipline more effectually 
than superficial study of many, and are arranging their 
courses accordingly. In doing this, however, there is danger 
of their forgetting that second object of college training ; 
largeness of vision and sympathy, broadness of culture ; 
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and there is need that these thorough, extended courses in 
languages, or mathematics, or the natural sciences, should 
be supplemented by brief, sjmoptic courses, where longer 
courses are not practicable, in subjects about which every 
student should have some knowledge — courses which will 
help to broaden his horizon, to widen his interests and to 
enable him to see events and things in their true relations. 

A college will sometimes, no doubt, be able to meet this 
need firom its own regular teaching force, but it must usually 
be at a sacrifice on the part of the professors or instructors 
who burden themselves with extra work — and work some- 
times which they are not prepared to undertake — ^in order to 
meet the demand, and at the sacrifice, too often, of the good 
of the student. The plan which is here proposed obviates 
this difficulty, in a measure at least. Under it the college 
secures specialists of prominence for the short courses and 
allows the regular teachers to give their attention wholly to 
their own departments. Thoroughness and breadth may 
thus be achieved without overtaxing the professors and 
instructors and at a comparatively slight additional expense, 
for in a college within easy reach of a university and sur- 
rounded by a community of a few thousand people, the 
special courses rightly planned and managed should almost, 
if not entirely, pay for themselves; and by planning in 
concert with other colleges and centres even the remoter 
institutions may enjoy the advantages of those nearer the 
university, the lectturer passing on from centre to centre and 
the centres dividing the traveling expenses. 

Before speaking of the Knox College plan in greater 
detail I should mention the fact, hinted at in the reference 
to the support of such courses, that the courses at Knox 
designed primarily for the college students, were open to 
the townspeople upon the payment of the usual Extension 
fee — $1 .00 for each course. Indeed, the courses were planned 
with the patronage of the public as well as that of the 
students in view, and especial attention was paid to the 
convenience of the teachers in the public schools of Galesburg 
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and its vicinity. So large was the attendance on the part 
of the public that the financial burden upon the college 
in consequence of the lectures was very light It was thus 
enabled to extend its advantages to the community about 
it, not only without in any degree sacrificing intension to 
Extension — a result which would have probably followed if 
the college had attempted to ofier so many courses through 
its own faculty, but without any considerable expense to 
itself though tilie fee charged those who attended the entire 
series was only fourteen cents per lecture. 

The courses selected were those discussing subjects of 
most general and vital interest. Especial prominence was 
given to social, political and economic subjects with a view 
to directing the attention of the students to questions that 
sooner or later confront them as citizens and members of 
society. The lecturers, as the list below will show, were 
among the best scholars in the country. Bach one prominent 
in his own special field of studies. 

The series included the following courses, conducted much 
in the manner of Extension courses. Two lectures were 
given each week, the lecturer conducting a class after the 
lecture, prescribing courses of reading, holding examina- 
tions, etc. 

I. Sjmoptic Course in English Literature, by John Charles 
Freeman, HL,. D., of the University of Wisconsin. 

II. Course in Anthropology — ** The First Steps in Human 
Progress," by Frederick Starr, Ph. D., of the University <rf 
Chicago. 

III. Course on "Socialism,'' by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin. 

IV. Course in American History, * * Period of Discovery, ' '^ 
by Frederick J. Turner, Ph. D., of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

V. Course in American Political History, to War of 1812,. 
by H. P. Judson, A. M., of the University of Chicago. 

In addition to these there were special lectures, not in 
course, by Albion W. Small, Ph. D., University of Chicago,. 
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by F. H. Wines, LL. D., Secretary Illinois State Board of 
Charities, on ** Charities" and ** The Prison Question,'* and 
by Jacob A. Riis, Esq., of New York, on **How the Other 
Half Lives.*' 

The audience ranged from loo to 500, about one-half of 
the number bein;^ students, and the other half being towns- 
people. The work done by the latter was, perhaps, more 
satisiiEictory than that done by the former. For, since no 
provisions were made for credits that would be of assistance 
to the students in taking their degree, few did the required 
work. But while they did not do the reading generally, 
and while very few took the examination it must not be 
supposed that they got little or no benefit from the lecture. 
The interest was strong and continuous. 

As a direct result of the lectures one studenthas taken up 
post-graduate work on anthropology and social science, and 
others have been induced to study along special lines. As 
general results these occur to me. The college curriculum 
has been strengthened by the addition of subjects in regard 
to which every student who goes out to college should be 
informed. The breadth of learning has been made possible, 
with depth ; intension with extension ; the public has been 
drawn into closer sympathy with the purpose and work of 
the college, and not least among the results, the univer- 
sities have turned the steps of men leaving college with their 
degrees toward their own doors. 

John H. Fini3y. 

Knox ColUge, GaUtburg, lH 
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A GOOD deal of discussion has taken place concerning 
the University Extension class — ^how it should be 
conducted, whether it should be held before or after 
the lecture, etc. But the discussion, so far, has been carried 
on by lecturers and others interested — ^those chiefly occupied 
in organizing and conducting the Extension movement. 
No one, so far as I have seen, has yet spoken on behalf of 
the students. But it is only fair, I think, that they should 
have a voice in the matter. 

Lecturers and students are influenced by entirely different 
feelings. The lecturer knows his subject ; has thought a 
great deal about it, and his chief anxiety is to make it clear 
to others. It may be natural for him, or for some of them, 
at any rate, to desire a class after the lecture, in order, if 
possible, to see what effect he has had on his audience, 
whether he has aroused their interest or driven them half 
asleep. There will also be some, no doubt, among the 
audience who had learned something about the subject 
before and knew what was coming when they entered the 
lecture room. At the close of the lecture these will be quite 
ready to ask questions or to criticise the lecturer as they see 
fit, and as far as they are concerned, a class after the lecture, 
with as much liberty given for debate as possible, would be 
perhaps the most suitable. 

But with the new student, or one who attends a course of 
lectures, to learn a subject for the first time, the case is very 
different. A student of this class, after hearing a lecture, 
will feel in some sort of suspense, much the same as a man 
feels after hearing a strange story, unable to pronounce 
judgment on it for some time. Most men know how they 
feel after receiving a new lesson ; they are not immediately 
inclined to criticise or talk much about it ; they want more 
time to think, and they will concentrate their thoughts upon 
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it, perhaps knitting their brows and trying hard to annihilate 
it or impress it upon their memory. So it is with the student. 
He tries to remember as much as he can of the lecture. He 
cannot remember it all very clearly, and if there is anything 
that he has not understood, he will probably put that down 
to his own stupidity or backwardness. The best assistance 
that he could get would be to hear the lecture over again. 
But he has his syllabus to guide him and his textbooks to 
read, and he knows he will have some time to think the 
matter over in his own way. 

It is an anxious and perplexing time for the student while 
trying to get up his paper. He will read the questions care- 
fully over and look through his syllabus and textbook and 
will then wonder whether he can do anything with the 
answers or not. Possibly he may find complete answers to 
them in some of the textbooks. But to copy these would 
not do. He must try to modify them a bit and even this 
to men untrained in composition is a difficult thing. The 
answer is there before him well-stated and clear, and how is 
he going to alter it without spoiling it, or how is he going 
to state the same ideas in words of his own and keep quite 
clear of all resemblance to the original ? (And here I may 
be allowed to remark, parenthetically, that there is a great 
deal of difierence in the way in which the questions are put. 
Some merely ask for descriptions of what has been described 
at the lecture and I have known that, though a student has 
answered in almost the lecturer's own words, he got very 
few marks for them. All questions, again, are not very 
definitely put and the student, in his own anxiety and con- 
sciousness of his deficiency, is led to imagine more than is 
implied and puzzles himself over much. The best questions, 
of course, are those which lead the student to apply the 
knowledge he has received to his surroundings, to current 
events, or to daily life. And these are by far the most inter- 
esting, if not too hard for a beginner.) But whatever the 
nature of the questions, a beginner, with little or no previous 
training— especially if he is a working man with little or no 
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spare time at his di|posal and all his reading and writing to 
be done in the turmoil of daily life, for want of a private 
room wherein to go to study — ^will be some days trying to 
get his paper ready. He will probably write it first on a 
slate or scraps of waste paper and alter and re-alter it several 
times, and when he finally gets it copied he drops it into 
the letter-box with considerable uncertainty. I know many 
who have thus struggled hard for days to write a paper, but 
failed to satisfy themselves and dropped the subject alto- 
gether. This, too, is one of the reasons why so many 
students drop off during the course of a lecture. 

On the next lecture night the student who *' has a paper 
in " goes to the lecture room with all his doubts still resting 
on his mind, picks up his paper from the table, and retires 
to his seat to have a look at the number of marks and the 
lecturer's corrections on the margin. But the lecturers do 
not make very elaborate corrections on the margin — ^indeed, 
perhaps they cannot — and whether they could or not, there 
is not sufficient time, as a rule, between the receiving of the 
papers and the commencement of the evening's proceedings 
for the student to go through his own paper and make a 
thorough digest of the lecturer's remarks thereon. For the 
benefit of these students, then, the class certainly should be 
held before the lecture, so that they may have their errors 
corrected, their doubts removed and their minds set at rest 
before proceeding further. I belong to a centre where all 
the students have commenced in this way and I know by 
personal communication with them at students' association 
meetings ^nd in private life how strongly they feel this 
uncertainty about their papers until they get them returned 
with the lecturer's corrections and his comments on the 
questions. Whenever they meet, they can hardly talk about 
anything else, and if the questions have been in any way 
difficult they look forward to the following class with far 
more interest than they look forward to the following lecture. 

When the class is held after the lecture a student in this 
state of mind gets his paper only a few minutes before the 
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next lectttre is to commence. Probably the bulk of the 
.audience will be in and many students do not like to look 
through their papers observed by such a large company, — 
indeed, some will not like it to be known that they are paper- 
writers at all. But if they do get a hurried look through 
them they will only be able to see that they have been wrong 
in some things and only partially right in others, and in 
this state the next lectiue is thrust upon them, and after that 
is over they are brought back again to the previous week's 
perplexities. I fail to see how it is possible to hold the class 
after the lecture without diminishing the efiect of the latter 
upon some of the most backward paper-writers at any rate ; 
and in this I know that I speak the opinion of all those 
students with whom I am most intimately acquainted. A 
good schoolmaster, I assume, is not going to teach his pupils a 
certain rule in arithmetic one day and g^ve them a little 
exercise to do, and then the following day cram another rule 
upon them before he corrects their mistakes and sets their 
minds at rest about the first. 

In conducting the class we have always found it best for 
the lecturer to announce the questions ftdly in his own way. 
This assists the student in more ways than merely in the 
correctness of the answer. He can see exactly where he 
has been wrong, what were the points that misled him, 
where he has written too much on some things and too little 
on others. He will generally be struck with the care with 
which the lecturer goes over the ground that has baffled 
him so much, and how nicely and easily he clears up the 
difficulties. There may have been a point in some of the 
questions where the student had to choose between two 
opposite views and where, after he had debated the thing in 
his own mind for some time he had finally accepted the one 
and done his best to reftite the other. When the lecturer 
deals with the matter he gives the pro's and con's of both 
views and does so so clearly that the student feels the com- 
pleteness and reasonableness of the answer, his difficulties 
are cleared up and he is ready for the next lecture. 
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It should be remembered that a student in this state may- 
be compared to an apprentice beginning to learn a trade. 
His master gives him a piece of work on which to try his 
hand, supplies him with material and some instruction as to 
how to proceed ; the apprentice bungles, goes the wrong way 
to work and produces a very clumsy article. His master 
next does the work for him before his eyes, shows him how 
to use his tools and arrange his work in proper order, and 
the apprentice's face brightens, having received more instruc- 
tion by that than he could have got by any amount of 
talking. .This, it may be said, is mere instruction to the 
student how to write his paper. True, but what does the 
writing of the paper imply ? It implies that to do it well 
the student must have a knowledge of facts, a clear concep- 
tion of the subject and the power to express his knowledge 
intelligently to others. What more is required ? Of course^ 
it is not necessary, nor perhaps advisable for the lecturer to- 
g^ve detailed instruction as to the composition of the papers. 
He need only answer the questions in his own way in order 
to enable the student to see the contrast. Nor need he 
occupy the whole time of the class, but give ample opportu- 
nity for asking questions if there be any. 

This method, also, if the classes be open to all comers, 
will enable those would-be students who fidled to finish their 
papers to see how far they would have been right or wrong 
if they had ventured to send their papers in ; and perhaps 
in the next course they will have more courage and become 
actual students. We have had several of these at our centre 
and some of them afterward became about the best students 
we had, while those who failed learned far more of the 
subject of the lecture while they continued practicing with 
the papers than others did who never thought about papers 
at all. I can say for our centre at any rate that we always 
felt a great disappointment if the lecturer passed too lightly 
over the questions and introduced new matter. 

Lecturers often complain because students do not ask 
plenty of questions of them and imagine that on that 
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account they do not take sufficient interest in the subject. 
But most students of this class cannot ask questions ; they 
do not know very well how to put them ; they are afraid 
that their questions may be too simple, and they think that 
in time they will find out for themselves. If one of these 
students should sometime muster up sufficient courage to ask 
a question, the lecturer's answer, however courteously given, 
is so ready and keen-like that the audience will perhaps 
smile at the contrast between questioner and answerer. I 
have seen a student getting up three or four times to put a 
question before the lecturer could understand him, and when 
fijially he did catch his meaning, one sentence showed the 
student that it was exactly the same question that had been 
dealt with immediately before. Besides, the University 
Extension method enables the timid, the bashful and the 
modest to become students without compelling them to make 
a show of themselves, without even making themselves 
known to their teacher, and if it could be shown that a 
number of these, who are perhaps no less intelligent or 
useful as citizens than their bolder brethren, avail themselves 
of the benefits of University Extension, while they would 
have shrunk finom another institution which would have 
compelled them to come more prominently forward, the 
silence of the class is not to be deplored so much after all ; 
indeed, it may be taken as a sign of the excellence of Uni- 
versity Extension which brings out the highest and best 
education within the reach of all men. 

E« Edwards. 

NewcasUe-am'lyne^ October n, 1893. 
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We are indebted to Mr. C. T. Anderson, 
Educatioiul of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Solidarity. Industrial Arts, for the happily conceived 
and cleverly executed design which appears 
on the cover of this number of Unfvbmity Extension. 
The words of Emerson express for us in a succinct, compre* 
hensive and significant manner the rationale of University 
Extension. They are truly Emersonian, but the more one 
contemplates their meaning, the more one will come to fed 
and perceive the vital and all inclusive truth contained in 
them. Whether we will or not, our own lives are most 
intimately connected with the weal or woe of all the test of 
our fellow mortals. With the increasing complexity and 
solidarity of social and industrial life of these modem days, 
the close and sensitive relations which men sustain to each 
other are becoming continually more manifest The educa- 
tional, intellectual and moral improvement of every man 
becomes, therefore, the vital concern of each one of us. To 
attain to the greatest social and individual good, the educa- 
tion of each man must be looked after by us all. The pres- 
ence of ignorance and vice in the world is just so much 
detracted from our own lives. We are all in the end indi- 
vidualists and desire our own individual good, but we must 
be socialists, to speak in the best sense of this much abused 
word, to attain it. University Extension is an organized 
efibrt to bring about this individual education and welfare 
through the combined efibrts of University men extending 
to every man the opportunity of acquiring the higher and 
culture-giving education that helps most in living well this 
life. 
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There is one fact brought out strongly 
College Faculties in the account which Professor Gard- 
and ner g^veis us in the preceding pages, of 

University Bxtenalon. ^^ conditions under which Extension 
lecturing and teaching have to be car- 
ried on in Colorado. It is one that must be obvious to all 
on giving a moment's thought to the matter, namely, that 
for the hard-worked faculties of our average American 
colleges, it is a very heavy burden for them to carry on 
simultaneously their regular collegiate work and successful 
courses of Extension lectures and class work. For the 
college professor with from twelve to eighteen hours of class- 
room work a week to fulfill, the arduous duties of an Exten- 
sion lecturer and class teacher in two or more towns or cities 
is next to impossible. Some men of great physical endur- 
ance have done this for considerable periods. But for the 
average man, it means in time either a breakdown of his 
health, and in too many cases a complete cessation from all 
work or an imperfect fulfillment of the duties required of 
both professor and lecturer. We have in mind now a 
notable instance of the serious results that this extra colle- 
giate work has entailed upon the health of a man of hitherto 
prodigious working capacity. Such overwork, as Professor 
Gardner well says, a provident and conscientious man, and 
especially one who desires to attain to excellence in his work, 
will not allow himself to do. It is farther financially out of 
the question to expect men who are at all masters of their 
special departments to stop their regular work to prepare 
courses of lectures, then to spend two and often the greater 
part of three days riding on cars and enduring all the incon- 
veniences of travel for the sake of delivering lectures for 
the sum of ten, twenty, or thirty dollars, in small towns in 
States where the distances between local centres are great 
and their number few. Such courses are practicable in 
sparsely settled States only when there are a sufficient 
number of towns so situated as to form a circuit But this, 
it is manifest, cannot be taken charge of by a college pro- 
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fessor heavily ladened with work. The only one who is in 
a position to carry on Extension lectures under such condi- 
tions must, therefore, be one who can give his whole time 
to it. 



The friends and promoters of Uni- 
Thc Endowment versity Extension, if they would attain 
of to durable and desirable results in their 

University Extension, endeavors to establish this new system 
of popular education, must constantiy 
strive to instill into the minds of the people an eflfective desire 
for a better education, to engender in them a spirit which 
will keep up a persistent demand for Extension lecture 
courses, just as there is now a constant demand for college 
teaching. But this means that University Extension must 
be provided for, and that, too, in a substantial way, if it is to 
be promoted vigorously and profitably. It means that there 
must be men with time sufficient to give ample attention to 
the prosecution of the work. This, of course, is to be real- 
ized chiefly, if not solely, by the endowment of University 
Extension. This may be done by employing more professors 
and lightening the load of each so as to permit each one to 
take one or more Extension courses in charge, or it may 
be accomplished after the manner laid down by President 
Finley, as pursued at Knox College. The plan adopted by 
the new University of Chicago, of making University Exten- 
sion one of the great co-ordinate departments of University 
work, with its separate staff of lecturers and directors, com- 
mends itself to many. Again, the State may provide funds 
for the carrying on of University Extension, to be expended 
by its regularly appointed agents, as is done by New York 
in promoting Extension teaching through the medium of 
the University of the State of New York. Finally, Univer- 
sity Extension may be placed upon a firm basis through the 
establishment of voluntary societies, supported by the dona- 
tions of public-spirited citizens, as our American Society. 
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The (Xassic Myths in Hngush Ijtbraturic. Accompanied by 
an Interpretative and Illustratiye Commentary. Edited by Charles 
Mills Gayley. Pp. 539, with Index. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1893. 

The University of California has incladed in its English require- 
ments for entrance the snbject of classical mythology. It is especially 
for this work that Professor C. M. Gayley, of the same institution, has 
prepared ' ' Classic Myths in English Literatiire. ' ' As the title implies, 
the purpose of the author is not only to present in attractive form the 
mylhs by which the children of the race sought to explain the mani- 
festations of an unknown power and the mystery of existence, but 
also to lead the students to an appreciative study of the literature of 
which these have been the inspiration. 

The stories are delightfhlly told, in Professor Gayley's own words, 
and in frequent quotations from ancient and modem writers. Of the 
aeventy-five pages of fine print given in a commentary, much, it 
seems, would be more valuable if included in the text But the 
interpretations of unfamiliar classical terms, the abundant additional 
references to literature, classical and modem, and, by no means least, 
the brief mention under each subject of its treatment in art, are well 
worth the slight inconvenience of tuming from text to commentary. 

Although not free from inaccuracies, this little volume will surely 
bring the students who are so fortunate as to use it into close sympathy 
with the art and literature and life of long ago, and will prepare them 
for a better appreciation of much that is most beautiful in our own 
literature. 

Engush History por American Rsadbrs. By T. W. Higginson 
and Edward Channine. Pp. 334, with Index. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1893. Price, $1.20, net 
The authors of this admirably gotten up volume have a laudable 
purpose in view, and they have done well their share in accomplishing 
it. They wish to interest ** American readers, old or young," in Eng- 
land's history, and especially those " events in English annals which 
have had the most distinct influence on the history and institutions of 
our own land." As e£fective aids to this end, six good maps, a "list 
of useful books for consultation," a chronological table of contents, 
some ninety excellent illustrations, consisting of reprints and engrav- 
ings of coins, feudal paraphernalia, photographs of rural life and 
famous buildings, paintings of England's celebrities, and by no 
means least, dear type, fine paper and good press and bindery work 
have all been successfully employed. The style in which England's 
story is told is concise and clear cut. The reader's attention is not 
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confined solely to political events, the doings of kings and armies and* 
rival diplomatists. We are shown the institutional life of the people 
both in early Saxon and in later Plantagenet times ; their agricultural 
and industrial life, their religious and social institutions, and those of 
chivalry and feudalism. The authors hold true to their plan, leaving 
mostly out of their account the doings of England in Asia and treating^ 
of those events that have to do with our own history. They do not 
show any American bias in discusmng our relations with England. 
Their readers would have been better satisfied, however, if they had. 
brought their account down to the opening of the last Parliament, 
which they easily could have done. 

Thk United States, an Oitixine of Political History, 1492- 

1871. By Goldwin Smith. Pp. 312, with Index. Macmillan & 

Co., New York, 1893. Price, |2.oo. 

Outlines of a nation's history are unusually dull, dry reading. The 

"Outline*' of the political history of the United States which Pro- 

fessor Goldwin Smith has given us, however, is not Indeed, if you 

read the first few pages you will read the whole three hundred, it is so- 

fiuKdnating. It is a wonderful piece of condensation. His style ia- 

lucid and sustained ; his citations from old and original documents 

are always pointed ; his facts and materials have been well sifted ; his- 

anecdotes happy and telling ; oftentimes he becomes truly eloquent. 

It is well, often, in fact, very often, to look at things from the stand- 
point of the other side, and exceedingly profitable and fortunate for 
us b it when we can do so through the e3res of an admiring but judi- 
cially minded critic Professor Smith, bom and reared a Briton, is- 
a profound admirer of the United States, our people, and institutions^ 
and hopes yet great things from America. But he desires " to do- 
justice to the mother country." And he does it, too, without offence. 
He enters our national pantheon with wide open and discerning eyes, 
and he is quick to apply the hammer to some of the deities therein. 
Samuel Adams, he deals some hard blows ; Patrick Henry he abomi- 
nates ; his animadversions on JefiEerson leave little of that famed seer's, 
character; the *' war hawk" Clay he leaves minus much of his fair 
plumage. But Washington is his ideal statesman ; Hamilton, Webster, 
and especially Lincoln he admires immensely. His picture of our 
Revolutionary times is painted in heavy colors and shows us in rather 
unfavorable lights. The presentation of the causes leading up to 
our Civil War, the events of the war itself and the reconstruction 
period is comprehensive, and wonderftdly well done. Let us all hope 
that the hearty welcome everywhere accorded this volume will be 
ample encouragement for him to bring out his work on political 
parties in this country. 
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University Extension. 



THE OUTLOOK IN WISCONSIN. 



NO valid prediction regarding the outcome of Extension 
work in Wisconsin for the present year can be made 
at this early date. On account of the World's Fair 
and the panic, the old centres have been slow in getting to 
work, and prospective new centres have thought it advisable 
to wait for business to pick up a little before beginning their 
canvass. In several towns courses for this year, for which 
arrangements were made last winter, have been adjourned 
owing to the hard times. All of these courses will probably 
be given after Christmas, if the lecturer's programs are 
not full by that time. In consequence of these peculiar 
circumstances, the number of courses actually in progress 
at the present time, or the number of engagements at present 
made, do not form an adequate basis for predictions regarding 
the probable work of the year. However, available facts 
and comparisons will throw some light on the matter. 

Systematic University Extension work on the present 
plan began in this State in the fall of 1891. During the 
winter of 1891-92 forty-seven courses were given in thirty- 
four cities: nine in Milwaukee, two each in four other 
cities, and one in each of the others. Twenty-four requests 
for courses during this season were denied on account of the 
inability of the force of lecturers to meet the demand. 

Comparatively little attention was paid during this first 
season to the written exercise, or the *' special class." The 
class held immediately after the lecture was always well 
attended, and was utilized chiefly by the audience for asking 
questions of the lecturer. The lecturers seldom found it 
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feasible to question the audience after the manner of a 
college class. 

In the fall of 1892, a larger number and variety of couiBes 
were offered by the faculty, and a few special lecturers, but 
the price per course was raised from sixty dollars and ex- 
penses, to ninety dollars and expenses, the syllabus in the 
latter case, however, being furnished free of charge by the 
lecturer. This charge was deemed necessary both in the 
interests of the lecturers and the centres. The small fee of 
the previous year did not adequately compensate the lec- 
turers, and it encouraged applications for lectures from towns 
in which the interest was not of such a character as to war- 
rant successful work. Moreover, the faculty was unable to 
meet the demand at the former price, and applications had 
to be refused fix)m centres in which the prospects for suc- 
cess were as good, if not better, than in some towns in which 
the lectures were given. The campaign of this year was 
commenced with the intention of laying more stress on the 
class work and the written exercise. The efibrts of the 
secretary were strenuously exerted in this direction. 

The results of the year's work were as follows : Forty- 
three courses were given in twenty-five cities, of which nine 
belonged to the list of the previous year, and sixteen were 
new centres. The efforts in the direction of better class 
work met with, perhaps, all things considered, gratifying 
success. The classes held immediately after the lecture 
were uniformly well attended and very interesting. Special 
classes, which met in the afternoon preceding the lecture, 
were formed in several instances. To these were invited 
all persons who wished to do real work in connection with 
the course, and any others who wished to attend. These 
classes were managed somewhat after the manner of coll^^ 
classes, and were, I think, without exception, successful. 
In the matter of written exercises but little was accomplished. 
In some cases none at all were received, and in no case more 
than a very few. No statistics can be given relative to the 
amount of reading done in connection with the courses, but 
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there is abundant evidence to show that quite a large per^ 
oentage of the audiences read systematically both during the 
continuance of the course and after. That an immense in- 
tellectual stimulus was the result of the lecturers last year, 
there can be no doubt 

The program of courses for this 3rear does not di£fer 
materially from that of last year. Comparatively few changes , 
have been made in the list of lecturers, and but few new 
courses have been added. The terms are the same as last 
year. To date twenty-six courses have been engaged by 
centres in twenty different towns. None of these centres are 
new. Eleven had courses last year, and five had courses 
both last year and the year before. Two of the centres 
which were organized in the winter of 1891, but did not 
have lectures last year, had engaged courses for this season. 
Two centres, which were active during the past two years, 
are now negotiating for courses, but have not yet made 
engagements, and several inquiries have been received both 
from old and new centres. Precisely the same number of 
courses are at present in progress as were being given at this 
date last year. So fiu: as the class work and the written 
exercises are concerned, the remarks made concerning last 
year's work will apply without modification to this. 

The facta presented seem to warrant the prediction that 
the number of courses this year will equal, if not exceed, 
the number given last 3rear ; that the character of the work 
done will be in all essential particulars the same as last year ; 
that the percentage of old centres, which will continue their 
work, will be much larger than last year. Indeed, the 
present indications are that this percentage will be large 
enough to include all of last year's list, with the exception 
of five or six towns located in remote parts of the State, 
or in neighboring States. 

In contemplating this record the reader will, perhaps, be 
first of all impressed by the fact that twenty-five of the thirty- 
four centres organized the first year did not continue the 
work the following year, and that several of those organized 
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last year have, up to date, shown no signs of life. It will 
probably be admitted by all that successful Extension work 
requires continuity of the centres, and as continuous work 
as possible within them. If the above bets indicate that, as 
a rule, the life of a centre continues not longer than one or 
two years, then surely the end of University Extension 
work in Wisconsin is near at hand, and it may be doubted 
whether the results so iar achieved have been worth the 
efforts expended. The actual circumstances of the towns 
which have stopped with one or two seasons' lectures, how- 
ever, show that such a conclusion is untenable. In the first 
place, most of them were very small places in which the 
number of persons who could be interested in the work was 
small. The first attempt was necessarily an experiment, 
and it would have been surprising if experience had not, in 
some cases, demonstrated that it was premature. In many 
other cases the lectures were entirely feasible at the low fee 
at first charged, but entirely out of the question when the 
fee was raised fifty per cent. In some cases two towns were 
assisted in their first attempt by the gift of railroad passes 
for the lecturer, and in other ways ; and when these tempo- 
rary aids were removed, they considered themselves unable 
to continue the work, and, in some cases, they were doubt- 
less correct. Other instances of backsliding are explained 
by the removal of principals of high schools, or some other 
persons who were the prime movers in the movement the 
first year, or by the conviction of the leader of the centre in 
the first experiment, that it required more energy to make 
the movement a success than he could afford to expend. I 
do not believe there is a single instance in which a large 
majority of the patrons of the lectures did not part with them 
with regret, and the fact that some of the centres, in which 
lectures were dropped the second season, are resuming them 
this season, shows that interest in the matter was genuine 
and lasting. In many of these places a competent leader 
could unquestionably maintain permanent and successful 
centres. Such leaders in time will be found, and the seeds 
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planted in 1891 will then germinate and grow. The large 
percentage of last year's centres, which have already engaged 
lectures for this season, shows that the methods of the organi- 
zation are improving and gives promise of much greater 
continuity in the future. 

Perhaps the most enigmatical featureof University Exten- 
sion in Wisconsin is the small response so far elicited from 
the centres to appeals for written exercises and genuine 
scholarly work. If the goal of the Extension movement is 
the formation of groups of persons at various points, who 
shall pursue systematic courses of study approximating the 
college grade under the guidance of university professors, 
then, we, in Wisconsin, are very far from it. Indeed it may 
well be doubted whether the present movement will ever 
develop into that kind of University Extension. 

The average University Extension audience in Wisconsin 
at the present time manifests a keen desire for information 
on current problems of a political and economic character, 
and with topics which have some connection with life at the 
present day, such as bacteriology and electricity, and a 
desire for entertainment of the intellectual sort. But there is 
apparent but very little eagerness for knowledge for its own 
sake, or for the sake of the discipline it brings. This state- 
ment is confirmed by the selections made of courses and 
lecturers, as well as the absence of written exercises and 
scholarly work. Both the subject of the course and the 
ability of the lecturer to interest the audience enter into the 
question. A good lecturer,— that is one who is able to 
interest and arouse his audience, — who has a topic of current 
interest, or such a topic as English literature or American 
history, is in demand, but an equally good lecturer, whose 
topic possesses only scientific or antiquarian interest, seldom 
gets a call. Extraordinarily fine lecturers, of whom we 
have a few on our staflF, elicit calls by virtue of their per- 
sonal power, no matter what their topic is. Centres cannot 
be induced to take good courses of lectures, unless the 
lecturer has a good reputation, or the subject is of great 
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current interest, or unless both advantages are combined. 
As a result young men, whose reputations are yet to be 
made, find it difficult to get an opportunity to lecttire unless 
they select a topic of great current interest, and then their 
chances are small unless the demand is greater than the 
older lecturers can supply. 

But should facts such as these foster doubt regarding the 
future of University Extension in this State? Cannot the 
movement be lasting and productive of the best possible 
results without attaining that scholarly character referred to 
above? That the lecturers in Wisconsin have furnished 
and are furnishing a great intellectual stimulus to thousands 
of persons ; that they are really developing a higher and 
better order of citizenship ; that they are the means of 
inducing young men and women to attend the university 
and other educational institutions ; and that they are making 
life much better worth the living for all who attend them 
cannot for a moment be doubted. More than this, there is 
at present some prospects of their reaching laboring men, and 
bringing to them opportunities for improvement and enjoy- 
ment which have never before been possible. Evidence in 
proof is abundant on every hand. A considerable number 
of books is usually purchased as a result of the lectures. 
Demands for courses of reading are frequently received from 
attendants of the lectures long after the courses have been 
completed. Custodians of public libraries note the increased 
interest in the character and number of books drawn out, 
and in the character of the articles read in the periodi- 
cals. Sermons are preached upon the topics suggested by the 
lecturers. New dubs are formed for the specific purpose of 
pursuing the line of study outlined in the lectures, and old 
clubs incorporate this into their regular work. The influ- 
ence of certain courses is noted in the pressure brought to 
bear upon City Councils in favor of reforms suggested ; in 
bills presented in the State Legislature ; in articles appearing 
in the daily and weekly press. The effect of University 
Extension is further seen in the growing S3rmpathy between 
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the people and the University. The university professor, 
who gives Extension lectures, not only S3rmpathizes with the 
wants and aspirations ^f the people, but is a broader and 
stronger man by virtue of his contact with them. The 
people likewise by contact with the university professor 
learn something of his habits of life and his work, and 
speedily get rid of the silly, but all too common notion, 
that he is a lazy parasite, or a sort of ornamental appendage 
to the State's useful institutions. They have learned to 
appreciate the value of the university, and are willing to 
give the means necessary for increasing its usefulness. 

Close contact between University Extension and labor- 
ing men has been made at one centre. What the outcome 
will be is as yet too early to predict, but the facts are ex- 
tremely interesting, and the possibilities great Several 
Oshkosh printers last year attended one, of the Extension 
courses given in that city. Being much interested and 
impressed with the value of such a course to laboring men, 
they determined to make an attempt to interest their fellow^, 
workmen in the matter, with a view to securing a course 
under their own auspices. As a result of their efforts, the 
Typographical Union, a few weeks ago, organized a centre, 
and secured a course on ** Money and Credit." Three lec- 
tures have already been given with gratifying success. The 
audience, composed chiefly of members of the different 
labor unions of Oshkosh, has steadily grown, and the inter- 
est is decidedly on the increase. In the class, after the lec- 
ture, the questioning is incessant and intelligent, and the 
earnestness of the audience plainly apparent. A special 
dass is held in the afternoon preceding the lecture, and is 
attended by from fifteen to twenty-five laboring men, and 
the lecturer finds it difficult to get away in an hour. The 
leaders in the union are working hard to meet their financial 
obligations with, at present, every prospect of success. 
They make appeals in some cases to men who have been out 
of employment since last July, and in most cases to men 
who have felt more or less severely the pressure of the crisis. 
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If this course succeeds, under these circumstances, it will be 
evidence of the willingness on the part of some Oshkosh 
laboring men to make no inconsiderable sacrifices for the 
sake of information on one of the most important questions 
of the day. Whether or not similar experiments shall be 
made in other cities depends, to a considerable extent, upon 
the success of this one, and upon the influence of the Typo* 
graphical Union, No. 211, upon other unions. The needs to 
the satisfaction of which University Extension courses in Wis^ 
cousin are at present contributing are likely to be permanent 
and are likely to be awakened sooner or later in every con- 
siderable community in the State. Until some better means 
of satisfying them are discovered, the demand for such courses 
will doubtless continue. Whether the faculty of the uni- 
versity will continue indefinitely to furnish the requisite 
number of courses depends upon the recognition of Exten- 
sion lecturing as a part of their regular university work, 
and upon such a readjustment of their duties as will make 
such lecturing compatible with the highest efficiency in all 
lines of their work. At the present time the outlook is 
encouraging, though many of the features of the future 
development can be but diinly perceived. 

Wm. a. Scott. 
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AN old Scotch pony dealer used not unjustly to sum up 
the history of Iceland in the terse phrase, *' Ingolf 
found Iceland by chance and the whole concern has 
gone on by chance ever since." Whether it would be right 
to apply this epigram to the growth of our English system 
of secondary education I will not venture to say. That, as 
Rudyard Kipling has it, is another story. But it is beyond 
question that chance, and the chanciest kind of chance — a 
parliamentary fluke — ^is chiefly responsible for recent changes 
in English opinion in regard to the educational matters. 
That there has been a change is obvious to everyone. Two 
years ago the advocates of the reordering of secondary 
education in England were doctrinaires crying in the wilder- 
ness. They invoked the name of Matthew Arnold, and 
nobody took much notice of them ; they appealed to Conti- 
nental methods, and the well-satisfied British Philistine 
thought them fools for their trouble ; they occasionally 
probed the abysmal inefficiency of middle class education, 
and public opinion, and most of all middle class public 
opinion, remained undisturbed. But now everything is 
changed. The air is full of educational schemes ; the news- 
papers of educational discussions. Everybody, from Lord 
Salisbury to the Independent Labor party, has an eye on 
education. That secondary education must be reordered is 
already a common place ; the registration of teachers is a 
certainty ; the training of teachers for secondary schools is 
only a matter of time. And influential people are already 
discussing the composition of the new boards which will 
probably be established for educational purposes in difierent 
parts of the country. 

And all this unrest of public opinion, this sudden growth 
of new interest in pedagogic questions, may in a sense be 
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traced back to a parliamentary fluke. In the eaxty mid- 
summer of 1890, the chancellor of the exchequer of the 
(then) government, Mr. Goschen, brought forward a scheme 
for imposing a new tax on beer and spirits, with the object 
of forming a fund for the gradual compensation of the 
holders of canceled licenses. For various reasons, into 
which I need not enter, the temperance party fell tooth and 
nail upon the scheme, and so successful was their onslaught 
that Mr. Goschen was compelled to abandon his project 
But in accordance with the procedure of the House of Com- 
mons, the new tax, which had been destined to form the 
compensation fund, had already been imposed. It was thus, 
as it were, left in the air; the tax had been voted, and the 
money was already being collected. The question remained 
— ^What in the world was to be done with the money. All 
sorts of schemes were put forward, for the amount at stake 
was considerable, being equal to $3,750,000 (;^750,ooo). 

Here, Mr. Arthur Acland (an old Oxford man, formerly 
secretary of our University Extension scheme and now vice- 
president of the council in Mr. Gladstone's government), 
came forward with the suggestion that the money should be 
handed over to the county councils for the purpose of pro- 
moting technical education. At first, I remember, this 
scheme was received with a good deal of amusement. Mr. 
Acland had for many years distinguished himself by persis- 
tent advocacy of technical instruction, and his new sugges- 
tion for the endowment of his hobby reminded the public ot 
the cobbler who maintained that there was nothing like 
leather. But it gradually became apparent that the govern- 
ment was in a difficult hobble. One proposal after another 
had to be put aside as impracticable, and finally it was 
rumored that Mr. Goschen had made up his mind to adopt 
Mr. Acland's scheme. Rumor was right, and on July 21, 
1890, Mr. Goschen announced that the money would be paid 
over to the county councils with an intimation that possibly 
new charges might by and bye be put upon them in refer- 
ence to intermediate, technical and agricultural education. 
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In Other words, this large sum was to be given to the new 
organs of English local government, with the broad hint that 
they had better spend it on technical education. No guaran- 
tee was given that the tax would be renewed in future years, 
and many people thought that, as its original purpose had 
gone by the board, the tax itself would be removed at tiie 
next opportunity. Indeed, Mr. Goschen himself went so far 
as to say on July 21, **that county councils were not to 
employ die money in such a way as to employ permanency 
of payment." It was rather like the scene in a pantomime 
when the clown finds himself in unexpected possession of ai 
healthy baby. The county councils were full of eminent 
gentlemen, whose interest lay chiefly in an agricultural 
direction. Their members had been largely recruited from 
the ranks of quarter sessions, the administrative functions of 
which had been transferred by the recent act to the new 
county councils ; but, practiced though they were in the 
intricate duties of local government, these country gentle- 
men and prosperous manufacturers were by no means pre- 
pared by previous study of the question to undertake at 
short notice an active policy of educational reform. In fact, 
a considerable proportion of the county councils flatly refused 
to do any such thing, and careless of the future of the grant, 
many of them decided to apply the whole or the chief of their 
share to the relief of the rates. But there existed in London 
an active organization called the National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical Instruction. This society had 
a long title with an imposing list of names, but it really 
represented three men. These were Mr. Arthur Adand, 
Sir Henry Roscoe and Mr. Llewell3na Smith. I do not for a 
moment mean that many of their colleagues were not dis- 
tinguished educationalists, whose influence in these and 
similar matters has been justly great, but for all practical 
purposes, this was the little group of men which made the 
Association a power in the land. And the Association 
immediately set itself to work to seize the great opportunity 
which Mr. Goschen's unexpected endowment had placed in 
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its way. It assembled great public meetings at the chief 
centres of population. It fed the newspapers with informa- 
tion as to technical instruction. It brought pressure to bear 
on the county councils, and eventually succeeded in getting 
the whole of them to spend, if not all, at any rate a large 
part, of the new grant on technical education. This, how- 
ever, was a work of at least two years, and in the meantime 
two significant things had happened. In the first place, 
the government, through Mr. Goschen, had practically 
promised that, if the proceeds of the tax were spent on 
technical instruction, the tax itself would be renewed in 
future years and the subsidy thus made practically perma- 
nent. In the second place, the Association, to which I have 
referred, begun openly to apply its efibrts not only to tech- 
nical, but also to secondary instruction. In other words, it 
converted itself into a society of educational stimulus and 
set itself to work to reduce the chaos of English intermediate 
education to something like order. 

But now I must retrace my steps in order to describe the 
state of public opinion on educational matters when this par- 
liamentary windfall suddenly dropped from the skies. Under- 
neath the surface new forces were brewing, new ideas were 
beginning to form. In primary education there had been a 
gradual uplifting of the status of the teachers. The old 
code which governed the procedure of elementary schools 
had been framed at a time when ministers regarded a 
primary teacher as a docile person who would certainly 
skirk his duty unless he were constantly inspected and kept 
in leading strings. The growing ;importance, however, of 
elementary education, the professional training which has 
always been part of the preparation of teachers fi>r work in 
our primary schools, the increasing attraction of the profes- 
sion for men and women of a superior stamp of mind, the 
masterly organization among the teachers themselves, the 
mechanical stupidities of '* payment by examination re- 
sults," all joined to bring about what was really a revolution 
in our primary education. The government had given way ; 
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a new code had been recently introduced, and the teachers 
had been given a larger measure of freedom and initiative, 
"Which, to those who read the signs of the times, presaged 
even larger changes in the immediate future. And, further, 
at the very time when in the sphere of elementary education, 
new life was thus beginning to show itself, hardly less 
important changes were taking place in the region of Uni- 
versity education. Here, too, a new movement was begin- 
ning to show itself. But here the faults which had to be 
eradicated were the converse of those which were noticeable 
in elementary education. In the latter, the teacher was not 
sufficiently let alone ; in the former, he had been let alone 
so long that he hardly realized the new responsibilities 
which the changed conditions of the time were imposing 
upon him. But gradually one man after another at the 
universities had begun to perceive that the moral and edu- 
cational responsibilities of the ancient universities were not 
confined to particular points on the map of England or to the 
tutorial care of boys chiefly from one class of public schools. 
Gradually there had begun to spread through the uni- 
versities a missionary spirit for higher education, a desire 
to familiarize the people with the aims of a liberal training, 
the hope that the masses of their fellow-citizens might be 
brought within the reach and hearing of the best teaching 
on those large subjects of human interest which no man or 
woman, however busy with the cares of life, can afford to 
neglect And this new movement, which in its varied 
forms and separate activities has passed under the name of 
University Extension, reacted on the internal arrangements 
of the universities themselves. There was thus in England 
a g^eat improvement in education, a great increase in educa- 
tional zeal at each end of the scale, and this served to throw 
into stronger relief the disordered and chaotic condition of 
the sphere of education which lies between the primary 
schools and the universities. I do not for a moment mean 
to imply that in this sphere there has not been done in Eng- 
land for many generations admirable work. Our public 
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schools, many of our endowed grammar schools, a laige 
number of our schools for girls, have admittedly attained a 
high standard of excellence. But, side by side with these 
bright spots, there exists a dark continent of almost unex- 
plored inefficiency. And even those parts of the whole, 
which no one would think of criticising, suffer, though in 
different degrees, from the want of the links of connection 
which should properly bind together the whole fabric and 
diffuse throughout its system the vivifying influence of a 
common aim. 

Haidly less important were changes in educational opinion 
which ic^y be traced partly to the influence of Froebel, 
partly to general dissatisfaction with many of the results of 
our common methods of elementary education. People 
were beginning to realize that we were turning out clerks 
by the thousand, but by no means increasing the ranks of 
skilled workmen in the same ratio. This was the industrial 
and economic side of the dissatisfaction, which, however, 
had also its pedagogic grounds for discontent. Our educa- 
tion was in a sense too literary. I do not use the expression 
as convejring the idea of any high standard of attainment in i 

book learning, but rather to imply its undue insistence on 
the training of the memory at the expense of that of other 
faculties. It had begun to be felt that methods of primary 
education should include the training of the hand as well as 
the training of the memory, and that to cultivate the habit 
of observation was a more important aim in primary instruc- 
tion than to develop the faculty of recollection. At the 
same time, a period of commercial depression had called 
public attention to the fact that in many grades of manufac- 
ture and in many departments of commercial enterprise, 
the Germans were beating us in the race. And it was found 
by those who inquired into the question that the Germans 
possessed a system of technical instruction which threw our 
own into the shade. j 

These, in brief outline, were the main features of the 
situation when Mr. Goschen*s beer and spirit duties suddenly 
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fell into the lap of the startled county councils. The mak- 
ings of a great movement were all present; it had only 
needed some sudden stimulus to start them into action. 
This, the *' whiskey money/' as Mr. Qoschen's tax came to 
be called, succeeding in doing. Now, I will attempt to 
sketch the changes which have since taken place, and the 
part which has been played in them by the county councils 
and University Extension. 

M. B. Sadlbr. 

Christ C3kurck, Oxford, 

[Concluded In Jannary.] 
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WITHIN the last few years a comparatively new study 
has been introduced into schools and colleges. This 
is the consideration of the life, growth and organi- 
zation of the body politic. The social and political sciences 
have risen to the level of the classical studies and the natural 
sciences in the present college curriculum. This has been 
the result of the constantly increasing demand for instruction 
in the arts of political life, which has grown out of the intense 
political activity of recent years. Governments are becoming 
more democratic. Political power is falling into the control 
of the masses. The need of political training and education 
becomes more widespread and more important. The educa- 
tion which men get from participation in actual political 
life is necessary, but it must be supplemented by self- 
conscious study and contemplation of our political life ; for 
it is only by this means that we may hope to attain ta 
anything like political self-consciousness and self-direction. 
Our higher political education is to come from two sources^ 
actual political life and from the college class room. To the 
latter our youth must go for a knowledge of civic and 
political rights and duties just as they would go for the 
higher training in the classics and sciences. It is worth 
while, therefore, considering what is the best method of 
training young men and women in this subject. 

The student of politics may keep his eye upon books and 
learn something about the dead forms of government, or he 
may go into the city hall or town meeting or party caucus 
and study a living government. If he confine himself to 
books he may acquire a wide and profound knowledge of the 
theories of government and yet be incapable of formulating 
a practicable measure to improve the government of his own 
town or county. If he ignore books and theories he may 
become a successful politician and yet endeavor to commit 
his party or the country to a policy which history has time 

(i88) 
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and again shown to be disastrous. Evidently, whether a 
man studies politics that he may the better perform the 
duties of citizenship or that he may understand how countries, 
states and cities are governed, he cannot afford to ignore 
books and theories or to avoid primaries and town meetings. 
The world is the student's political laboratory. 

Teachers of civics ought to be, in some sense, practical 
politicians. **The man who thinks the polls disag^eable 
and uninteresting places,** says Woodrow Wilson in his ad- 
mirable essay on *' The Study of Politics,** ** has no business 
taking up the pen to write about government.** And he has 
no business standing before young men to teach the duties of 
citizenship. A teacher who knows only the theory and his- 
tory of governments is but half prepared to do the work that 
needs doing in civics. He may awaken interest in the theory of 
government ; he may give an impetus to the study of politi- 
cal history ; but he will not arouse in students a sense of 
immediate personal civic duty and responsibility. They 
will know that things ought to be better than they are, and 
they will have theories, more or less impracticable, for bet- 
tering things ; but beyond setting forth their theories they 
will seldom go. They will get from such a teacher, perhaps 
unconsciously, the impression that the scholar's whole duty 
in political life is to point out to others the work that should 
be done, and that it is his blessed privilege to hold up to 
ridictde, as a horrible example of the consequences of ignor- 
ance, any practical fellow who thinks he has discovered that 
in politics right angles are not equal and parallel lines may 
sometimes meet If practical results are to follow the study 
of civics, the teachers must be men who know the ins and 
outs of practical politics. They alone can clothe the skeleton 
of theory in flesh and blood having the hue of health ; and if 
there is disease in the body politic of a community or of a 
state, they can best hold a clinic and put a finger on the 
exact spot where the reformer's knife is needed. 

Writers upon politics, even if they are men of affairs, can- 
not be depended on to furnish the student with all that he 
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needs. In fisict, the real significance of the best ideas bom 
of practical knowledge is lost upon men who do not read in 
the light of experience. The student of civics, if he hopes 
to understand how men and measures triumph in a republic, 
must get out among the people and see how campaigns are 
managed and how elections are carried. And if he wants to 
get at the heart of laws and institutions and be certain that 
politics has no secrets unrevealed to him, he should be more 
than a looker-on ; he should take hold of the machine and 
become a zealous worker. Would he not run the risk of 
getting prejudiced ? Quite likely. The man incapable of 
bias, ** That faultless monster whom the world ne'er saw," 
would never engage in a political or any other kind of con- 
test. It will not matter much how full the student gets of 
prejudice if he does not forget to fill his note book with facts, 
and in subsequent hours of study under the lamp, the pre- 
judice itself will be one of the facts to consider and explain. 
There are people, however, who think that teachers and 
college professors should keep out of practical politics. 
Certain members of college faculties who made public their 
political opinions or preferences last year have been harshly 
criticised on the score that they '* dragged the college into 
politics." A recent magazine article on ** The College Pro- 
fessor in Politics," declares that of all the devices, intrigues, 
and trickery developed in the campaign of 1892, ** the influ- 
ence most to be deplored is that which caused the professors 
in our universities and colleges to turn firom the pages of 
their Homers and I<ivys and throw their energies into the 
channels of political eflfort." The author probably wrote 
that sentence in all sincerity, yet it is quite possible that he 
would not have written it, or ever thought of writing it, if a 
majority of the professors who turned fix)m their Homers 
and lyivys in 1892 had worked for his instead of for some 
other man's party. If the professors in an American col- 
lege believe that the election of a certain candidate will be 
better for the country than the election of his rival, it is 
impossible to find any good reason why they should not 
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make public their belief if they do it as citizens and not as 
* ' professors. ' ' The eighteen Amherst professors who united 
in a public expression of their regard for Grover Cleveland 
last year erred in the manner of doing it, for they gave the 
pubUc the impression that a college faculty had spoken. If 
they had dedared their sentiments singly or in company 
witii citizens representing other vocations, their action could 
not have been censured. 

The critic of the professor in politics is probably not well 
acquainted with the sort of man he wishes to denationalize. 
The old type of pedagogue and pedant who has shambled 
through literature and over the stage, no longer exists. 
His habitat was a moldy retreat where theories and statistics 
and all things dead and dry were stacked up like salted fish or 
strung about like Scandinavian Christmas breads. His 
apparel shabby — the shine his shoes lacked appearing on his 
elbows — ^he went his modest way with a certain fine air of 
abstraction from ordinary cares and duties. But in this day 
of better economical methods such monastic retirement and 
irresponsibility is not permitted to the teacher. The country 
has discovered the value of his disciplined faculties and has 
drafted him into its service. It sees in him not the pro- 
fessor but the useful man. The cases of Garfield and 
Harrison, one called from academic labors into public life 
and finally to the presidency, the other stepping from the 
White House into a university lecture room, illustrates 
the growing nearness of the college to life. There is still, 
to be sure, an academic world as well as a world of affairs, 
but they are no longer separate and opposed. The college 
professor has ceased to be a man without a country. In the 
lecture room he has no right to break into political exhorta- 
tion, for that is not his business there ; but outside he is as 
free as any man to exercise the privileges and perform 
the duties of American citizenship. The restriction of his 
activity to academic channels, his voice being declared out 
of order in the discussion of measures and policies demanded 
by the times, lest the dignity of his high calling suffer, 
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would place him again upon a dvic plane lower than that 
occupied by the southern negro, the alien immigrant, or 
woman, and would rob the State of an element potent for 
reform. 

People are demanding that the college shall get near to 
things and make of its students not only scholars, but also 
wise citizens and useful men. The great changes wrought 
in the college curriculum during the last twenty years have 
been made in response to a popular demand. The old- 
fashioned curriculum, over which, as over an unyielding 
saddle-frame, every student's hide was stretched, has been 
abandoned because young men lost confidence in its practi- 
cal and educational value. They expressed their loss of 
confidence in the only way possible, namely, by staying away 
from college. In the twenty-seven years following i860, the 
percentage of college attendance declined from 174 in 100,- 
000 to 108. In 1887 the decline was arrested and since then 
the percentage of college attendance has shown a steady 
gain, now being 175 in 100,000, or about what it was in 
i860.* When it is remembered that within the last ten 
years all the leading colleges and universities have diversi- 
fied and enriched their curricula until each student may 
pursue studies having a bearing on the vocation he looks 
forward to, the most popular additions to the curricula being 
those that concern the world of actual and present affairs, 
such as social science, politics and finance, there is little 
room for doubt about the cause of the recent gains in college 
attendance. Many a young man is now in college who 
would not be there if the curriculum did not permit him to 
follow lines of study having for him tangible and practical 
value. It has been demonstrated that general culture is not 
a magnet strong enough to draw the average young Ameri- 
can into college. Whether or not this is a fact to be 
regretted as evidencing the dominance of mercenary instincts 

* These ^gureB are taken from the excellent address of Merritt Starr on " The 
Dedine and Revival of Public Interest in Colles^e Education," delivered at Ober- 
lln, O., June ao, 2893, ^^^ published by Charles W. Magill, Chicago. 
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in American life, need not be discussed here ; but it may 
be worth while to recall that Emerson once wrote that 
'* beauty must come back to the useful arts and the distinc- 
tion between the fine and the useful arts be forgotten." 

There is little danger that the people will frown upon the 
college whose professors show keen interest in public aflFairs, 
whose students go into the world with clear, practical ideas 
about their duties as citizens. On the contrary, those in- 
stitutions whose instructors are known to be interested in 
campaigns and reforms as well as in 'olog^es and abstractions, 
are likely to be the ones that will make the educational 
statistics of the present decade more cheerful than those of 
the preceding thirty years. The college president who is 
reported to have said that he was interested in only theology 
and philosophy, and voted for neither party, cannot prudently 
be set up as an exemplar by college presidents who want 
to see the number of their students increase. Grave ques- 
tions are pressing upon the American people for settlement. 
Issues are working out that in history will rank as more 
important than any ever solved or undertaken in the old 
world, ancient or modem. The right solution can be reached 
only in the friction of the best brains, in the earnest and 
conscientious co-operation of the best men. No man with 
power to help the miserable may plead that he is not inter- 
ested in misery. Government is not a plaything for the 
amusement of such men as like it ; it is a mighty engine 
whose wheels never stop turning, and undirected it may 
crush life and hope out of millions of people. Its manage- 
ment demands and deserves the skill and counsel of die 
strongest and best disciplined minds in the country. 

Joseph French Johnson. 

University of Pennsylvanim, 
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IN answer to your request for an expression of opinion on 
"the need of preliminary training in class work, pre- 
paratory to lecture courses," I jot down the following 
thoughts and personal observations, without logical sequence, 
as they come uppermost in my mind while writing. 

To begin, I do not wish to criticise adversely the present 
methods of University Extension, which I recognize as the 
result of the combined experiences and thoughts of sagacious 
organizers, lecturers and pedagogues. For exact knowledge 
is the result of experimental experience ; and true friends of 
humanity, desirous of ameliorating the intellectual condition 
of the masses, embued with the dictum of Washington that 
'* in their education lies our safety," should desist nagging 
and give present methods a fair chance. Add if you can, 
but do not destroy until you can replace it by something 
you can prove by experimental trial to be better. ** Von 
allem probieret, und behaltet das Beste,** — try all things 
and retain the best. My plea is, therefore, for an extension 
not an alteration of the noble edifice, so that with increased 
facilities certainly the quality if not the quantity of the pro- 
duct may be improved. I have years since attempted popu- 
lar lectures in English and German and am frank to confess 
that the methods employed by your lecturers are the best 
which have yet fallen within my ken. In order thoroughly to 
test the system I joined widely divergent local centres, such 
as Fifteenth and Chestnut, West Philadelphia, Germantown 
and the Summer Meeting at the University of Pennsylvania. 
I took up as many different lecturers and subjects as possi- 
ble, and found that, as a rule, the lecturers were interesting 
and facile speakers, well up in their respective subjects and 
devoted to teaching. But, much to my surprise, when the 
lectures were over and I expected to hear the lecturers 

(194) 
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bombarded by questions in the following informal class, 
even when the speakers attempted to *'draw out*' their 
listeners, general silence reigned ; or, after a tedious linger- 
ing, a few questions were expressed which plainly indicated 
that little or no previous thought, and much less study, had 
been devoted to the subject under treatment. (Of course 
this is a broad statement and there were some brilliant excep- 
tions.) In other words, the seed, so promising, had fallen 
on untiUed soil, not ready to receive it. 

I believe that an Extension lecture without previous 
training on the subject is of as little value as a voyage into 
a strange land without knowledge of its institutions, 
geography, history, etc. That the attempt is frequently 
made and that something may stick, is not denied — we know 
that the sobriquets ** horrid !'* ** grand!" *' glorious!** is 
the usual extent of reports by persons so '* benefited.*' 
We all, who honestiy strived to ascertain everything in our 
power, even the language of the land we were about to visit, 
know how, on acquiring further knowledge on our return, 
we longed for another glimpse of some work of att, or sub- 
ject of historic import, which we had viewed with eyes 
dulled by ignorance. Could we on our return pierce the 
noddle of the untrained traveler we would find a phantas- 
magoria of intermixed impressions of persons, landscapes, 
privations, etc., etc., belter skelter, which the wearied brain 
is glad to, and usually does, soon forget 

Let us take an illustration : Mr. Shaw has just finished 
his thoughtful, stimulating lecture on Elizabeth at the 
— ^ Centre. In his well-known unctions manner he 

exhorts and pants for questions general silence he 

pleads at last a littie woman in the front row makes an 

inaudible remark, a triumphant flash kindles the kind eyes 
of the lecturer, aha ! at last a question on which he can 
enlarge. "Will you kindly repeat?" he asks. "A little 
louder, please, I did not tmderstand,** bending forward to 
catch every syllable as enunciated. Suffused in blushes, the 
little woman meekly suggests : '* Don't you think you were 
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rather hard on Elizabeth?'' Is the Italian who says, 
'%'ignoranza € meno fatale che il mediocre e confuse 
sapere,'* wrong? 

It is not alone to natural modesty or diffidence to speak 
that paucity of questions and discussions must be ascribed. 
I have frequently noticed persons in classes who, I know, 
would be only too glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to talk, if they only had the ** material wherewith.** One 
of my acquaintances whose oratorical powers are known 
ad nauseam in another association to which we both belong, 
when speaking on subjects on which he is posted becomes 
intoxicated with his own verbosity, causing each of his 
evenly balanced sentences to sprout forth into interminable 
exotic shoots and branches — is as silent as the granite 
sphynx buried beneath the sands of the Egyptian desert, 
"in class/* 

An illustration of the results of previous knowledge: 
Among the courses oflfered at the Summer Meeting was one, 
early in the day, on constitutional history. A number of 
gentlemen well versed in the subject, before going to busi- 
ness, attended the lectures. The class, after the lecture in 
this course, became the important element to which all 
looked forward with intense pleasure. Enabled by the pre- 
liminary knowledge disseminated in the audience an enjoy- 
able interchange of opinions became possible, and like a 
powerful searchlight the skillful teacher in charge could 
seek out valuable hidden thought and researches which 
now became the common possession of the class and 
through his Socratic method were indelibly impressed on 
our memories. 

My credo : Give those of your members who desire it pre- 
liminar}*^ instruction on the subject upon which some 
authority is to lecture. I am told that the same desire has 
been expressed on the other side of the water. A University 
Extension lecture will not reach, as it should, a part — in 
many cases I think the greater part — of the audience with- 
out previous knowledge on the subject under discussion. 
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If the Standard be reduced, the knowing ones are driven 
away and the lectures would become puerile so as to be no 
longer what they purport, University Extension. By all 
means, give those who hunger for knowledge, with an 
innate desire for honest work, who in dead earnest desire to 
embrace this, perhaps their only chance in life to acquire an 
education, the means to profit to the full extent of your 
lectures. 

Perhaps it will be suggested : We already have the smaller 
class or nucleus of anxious students which each lecturer 
forms out of the larger class. To this I have the answer. 
Give the larger class more preliminary knowledge and the 
nucleus will cease to be, as it usually is a fit specimen for 
the microscopist. The ratio of those who really do the pre- 
scribed work and those who attend lectures is ridiculous. I 
admit that this is partly owing to our courses of weekly 
lectures. Mr. Shaw confessed that no one could do the 
amount of required work between each lecture in less than a 
fortnight. Notwithstanding, I am a firm believer in the 
weekly system in our country. We are a very busy people, 
and even in our spare moments are largely occupied by 
social and other duties, so that it is necessary to positively 
set apart a certain evening of each week for a definite pur- 
pose, when the continuity is broken the interest flags. A 
case in point : At the West Philadelphia Centre last season 
one of the lecturers was forced by unavoidable circumstances 
to omit one of the Monday nights. The next time his flock 
assembled fully one-half were missing. This lecturer is now 
a strong advocate of the weekly system. I hold that by the 
introduction of the preliminary courses the nudetis will be 
greatly relieved of work and high pressure ** cramming" 
(for I defy any one to wade through the small library 
supposed to be read from week to week in some courses) 
and the weekly system essential, I hold it, in our large 
cities in America with its numerous detentions will become 
a success. I do not believe it would be a case of *' camelus» 
cupiens comua, aures perdidit,** [the camel desirous of 
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horns, lost his ears]. All English lecturers, with whom I 
have spoken, are enthusiastic about our large, intelligent^ 
appreciative audiences, and are disappointed b}^ our class 
work. 

It is but fair to demand of me, how shall the preliminary 
class be conducted? We all at times possess a certain 
amount of poetic inspiration, when it is easy for us to draw 
broad generalizations, but when we are called upon to give 
succinct business-like statements of how the innovation shall 
be carried out in practice, we are at a loss. I plead guilty \ 
I shall, however, attempt to g^ve plans and specifications ; 
but in advance hoist the danger signal, giving fair warning 
that they probably are of little value. I have had no experi- 
ence, in teaching, and for one who firmly believes that sound 
pedagogy can rest only on the experimental study of those 
to be taught and must be graded accordingly, remarks on 
the art of teaching come in bad g^ace. 

To begin, the [members of the class should be supplied 
with a irnie textbook. I italicvse the little. Not only the 
illiterate are frightened by big books. One of our most 
charming writers and speakers confessed to me in private 
that he never could muster up sufficient courage to attack 
and devour a big book. If possible, choose a text which is 
entertaining, let its perusal be a pleasure, not a task. 

At the first meeting the teacher, who must be an easy, 
attractive speaker, gives a bird's-eye view of the subject, 
shows its importance and what has been accomplished in 
this field in general. In other words, shows us from the 
mountain top of his accumulated knowledge the beautiful 
vistas and fertile valleys beyond, whetting our appetite to 
see more. Afterward he asks for questions (probably none 
will be submitted that evening), designates the textbook 
and what is to be read for next time, dictates three questions 
(intended to stimulate original thought on the subject) to be 
discussed at the next meeting, and instructs each member 
to procure a notebook, containing as many pages as the 
small textbook, which is to be paged likewise. 
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On the succeeding evenings tlie order of business is as 
follows : The teacher takes up his carefully prepared inter- 
leaved textbook, explains and expatiates in an attractive 
manner ; his students take notes (heading them with the 
page numbers), to be entered in their paged notebooks, 
which in aftertimes will be a handy book of reference and 
commentary on the text. Nothing contained in the text 
should be repeated, except where absolutely necessary. The 
teacher is expected to take from his rich storehouse of 
special knowledge the specimens necessary to elucidate the 
text imder discussion, and should not employ the book as a 
crutch on which to support his weakness, or, more likely, 
perfunctory preparation. This should consume about forty- 
five minutes, then general questions are in order, after 
which the teacher ** draws ouf and discusses with his 
students the three questions submitted at the preceding 
meeting. Refrain from questioning members on the con- 
tents of the text. I^et us have university not school work, 
the average adult resents being catechised, and these classes, 
as I conceive it, are intended to help on the studious, not to 
be used as a whip for mental laggards. 

If my enthusiasm for a pet theme has caused me to be too 
prolix, I ask to be pardoned on the score of the old Spanish 
proverb, '*de hombre que no habla y de can que no ladra, 
guardate mucho, porque de ordinario son traidores," [dis- 
trust much the man who talks little, and the dog that barks 
not, ordinarily they are traitors]. That I am not a traitor of 
the noble cause of University Extension I trust is apparent. 

Perhaps the hidden key that opens the portal to the royal 
road to higher knowledge for the masses lies in the prelimi- 
nary work preparatory to our lecture courses. Who knows ? 
]>t us try it. 

C. John Hkxamer. 

Philadelphia^ Pa. 
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About a year ago a University Ez- 
Another tension college was founded at Read- 

University Extension ing, England, under the tutelage of 
Coiiege. the University of Oxford. Mr. H. J. 

Mackinder, one of the Extension lect- 
urers of the Oxford Delegacy, was placed at the head of it 
Within a year another Extension college has been formed, 
this time at Exeter and in connection with the University 
of Cambridge. Mr. A. W. Clay den, of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, has been made its principal. This new Exten- 
sion college is a product of the county councils grants to 
technical education in England, an account of the history of 
which Mr. M. E. Sadler begins in this number of Uni- 
versity Extension. The formation of a second college 
so soon after the establishment of the one at Reading shows 
that Englishmen are beginning to appreciate the good work 
that University Extension is doing among them, and what 
is of equal importance, they are beginning to see that in 
order to continue and increase its good work, it must be 
permanently provided for. This is another form that the 
endowment of University Extension may take. The es- 
tablishment of a college in a community which shall have 
for its sole object the promotion and supervision of the 
Extension of IFniversity Teaching within a certain district 
has many features that commend themselves strongly to our 
consideration. It is to be hoped that some of the public- 
spirited citizens of one or two of our large cities will be 
induced to give Extensionists the opportunity of making an 
experiment like that which is now being carried on in Exeter 
and Reading, England. 

(200) 
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A new departure in the method of conduct- 
Chautauqua's ing University Extension Teaching has been 
Extension made under the auspices of the Chautauqua 
Courses. I^iterary and Scientific Circle. This is Exten- 
sion courses by means of local readers. Courses 
of lectures are prepared and written out together with a 
syllabus. A local circle desiring a series of lectures on some 
subject sends in its request to the director of the Chautauqua 
Extension department, and the manuscript or printed copies 
of the lectures are forwarded to it. Some one in the local 
circle, one more or less acquainted with the subject, is 
chosen to read the lectures and conduct the class work. Pro- 
fessor Albion W. Small's lectures on Social Science are now 
being given in Buffalo, N. Y., after this plan. This is an 
interesting and an important development of Extension 
teaching, and it is one too which will do a much-needed 
work in those communities that do not feel able to undergo 
the expense of getting a regular Extension lecturer. 

We reprint from the September number 
The Oxford of UnivbrsiTy Extension the notice of 
Summer Meeting the founding and conditions of award of 
Scholarship. the scholarship established by Americans 
for the purpose of sending an American 
Extension student to the Summer Meeting of 1 894. Reports 
from the various local centres speak of the interest aroused 
by the ofier of this scholarship. Many have already com- 
menced to prepare for entering the lists. The good which 
will result from a lively competition is of cotuse far more 
than that resulting to the fortunate gainer of the scholar- 
ship. In fact those who strive earnestly to win it and yet 
£edl are benefited nearly as much as the holder. 

The Americans who were present at the Oxford Summer Meeting of 
1892, subscribed with other friends of the work on this side to a 
scholarship of the amount of I150. It is the intention to award this 
vnder the following conditions to enable some American student to 
attend the Summer Meeting of 1894. Mr. Sadler, in fixing the con- 
ditions of competition has determined that each candidate must hold 
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on April i, 1894, two University Extension certificates granted bj 
some recognized body, both obtained on subjects lying within the 
general field of either history and economics or literature. Any can- 
didate with these qualifications is fi:ee to enter the competition, which 
will take the form of an essay on one of the subjects in either of these 
groups: 

Group A, History and Economics. 
(i) Trace the influence of Puritanism on national character. 

(2) Compare the treatment of the American colonies by France and 
England respectively. 

(3) Bimetallism. 

Group B. 

(i) In what way did the Renaissance favor the development of 
dramatic literature ? 

(2) Discuss the differences between Tennyson's treatment of the 
story of Arthur and that of earlier writers on the same subject 

The essay must be sent, addressed to the General Secretary of the 
American Society, Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, on or 
before April i, 1894. They will be judged by a committee, and the 
best five will be forwarded to Mr. Sadler for final decision. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



An Old Mastbr and Othbr Politicai, Essays. By Woodrow 
Wilson. Pp. 18 J. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York, 1893. 
Price, |i.oo. 

We doubt if there has been published lately a volume dealing with 
the intricate problems of politics and constitutional interpretation 
that unites more nicety and elegance of diction with profound thought 
and scholarly research than this little volume of essays. The style is 
often too self-conscious, but it is always elevated and sustained, remind- 
ing us of Walter Bagehot and John Morley. The five essays upon 
*An Old Master," (Adam Smith), "The Study of Politics," 
"Political Sovereignty," "Character of Democracy in the United 
States" and "Government under the Constitution," four of which 
:iave already been published, form a series of after-studies which 
supplement his work on " Congressional Government " They are all 
practical and suggestive. Our interest in the daily workings of our 
complicated governmental machinery and the doings of our politicians 
is constantly renewed and stimulated. In these days of political 
corruption when our cultured classes hold aloof from the hurly- 
burly of politics it is refreshing to have a college professor write, 
" The man who thinks the polls disagreeable and uninteresting places 
las no business taking up a pen to write about government." 
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P&INOPLBS OP PouTiCAX BcoNOifY. By J. Shield Nicholaon. 
Vol. I. Pp. ziii, 452. Macmillan & Co., New York, 1893. 

"The present work is intended to cover the same ground as that of 
Mill," recasting "the subject in the light of" investigations made 
and theories advanced since his time. Adam Smith, however, is the 
revered paterfamilias whose authority Professor Nicholson constantly 
quotes with filial approbation. Economics b treated as a science and 
not as subordinate to sociology, or as a part of ethics. The introduc- 
tion gives us a succinct statement of the scope and method of political 
economy. This volume treats of Production and Distribution. The 
author has his subject well in hand ; he makes excellent use of histori- 
cal illustrations, and he is calm and judicious in the treatment of 
divergent and hostile theories. He shows great fiuniliarity with the 
works, past and present, of English writers ; but he does not show 
much acquaintance with German and French economists, and 
apparently he knows nothing of the recent work of American 
economists. His modifications of generally accepted doctrines and 
his enforcement of many now scouted are important To those 
accustomed to the socialistic sentimentalism of the present his insist- 
ence on the beneficence of laissez /aire will be a helpful shock. The 
style of the work is forceful and lucid, though not so smooth as Pro- 
feMor Marshall's or so vigorous as President Walker s. 

Economists will difier, of course, as to the amotmt and character of 
Professor Nicholson's contribution to economic .science. But for the 
general reader who desires a comprehensive treatment of this great 
department of life we know of no work that will better serve him, 
that will give him a better synthesis of the theories now held than 
this one. It is more concrete than Walker's, and it does not distress 
the reader with the minutiae of the subject and a technical nomen- 
clature like Marshall's. 

Appbrcbption. a Monograph on Psychology and Pbdagogy. 
By Dr. Karl Lanee. Translated by members of the Herbart Club 
and edited by Charles De Garmo. Pp. iz, 279. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1893. 

The three parts of this interesting book deal respectively with a 
psychological investigation into the doctrine of apperception, the 
application of the theory to pedagogy, and the history of the term 
apperception. The first forty-two pages describe the nature and kinds 
of apperception and end with defining apperception to be "that 
psychical activity by which individual perceptiqus, ideas, or idea- 
complexes are brought into relation to our previous intellectual and 
emotional life, assimilated with it, and thus raised to a greater clear- 
ness, activity and significance." 
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A half of the work is devoted to a disctxssioii of the applicatioii of 
apperception to pedagogy. The snbject-matter of education is passed 
in review, the nature of the child's experience is analyzed, after which 
follows a discnssion of the methods by which these two factors in 
instruction may be successfully united in pedagogical work. In every 
case of imparting instruction, it should be the teacher's aim to ** pro- 
vide for easy and thorough apperception." In carrying out this law 
every valuable pedagogical maxim will be observed. 

This theoretical work on pedagogy is a book from which the teacher 
can get much that will help in the correction of wrong methods. It 
is a work that merits the perusal of high-school teacher, college 
instructor and University Extension worker. Teachers, as a dass, 
suffer less from lack of information than from bad methods. This 
book does not allow theory to lose sight of art, and will cause those 
who read it to subject their own practices to criticism. 

RoussKAU's Emilb, OR TREATISE ON EDUCATION. Abridged, Trans- 
lated and Annotated. By Wm. H. Payne, Ph. D. Pp. xiv, 355. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1893. Price, $1.50. [The Inter- 
national Education Series.] 

'Tis passing strange that one so wretchedly remiss in the rearing of 
his own children, as was Rousseau, should have written such a pro- 
found treatise upon the education of children and youth as " EmUe. " 
No one book has modified more the ideas and systems of education. 
The influence to Emile was almost as great as that of the " CofUrai 
Socio/," It surely was more beneficent This abridged translation 
is furnished with a prefiux by Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor of the 
series, with a lengthy introduction by the translator, summarizing 
Rousseau's theory of education, with an appendix giving the opinions 
of prominent French men on "Emile*' and an extensive table of 
contents. 

We find a great deal that is fanciful and often absurd in the text 
but the "notes" of Professor Payne usually keep the reader from 
going astray. What impresses us most is that the erratic Rousseau 
should have had such a wonderful insight into the subtle ways of 
mental development The peculiar needs of the infant, the child and 
the youth are pointed out in such an intensely interesting way that 
we do not marvel at the furor the book created a century and more 
ago. Rousseau was an extreme individualist in education, urging as 
vehemently as Herbert Spencer the need and duty of parents super- 
intending the mental, moral and physical education of their o£bpring. 
His ideas of the duties and education of women relative to men while 
generally containing much truth, demonstrate his utter misconception 
of the true position of women in the economy of things. 
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University Extension. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE WORKING- 
MAN. 



IN its original purpose, University Extension was a 
movement to bring the advantages of university study 
to people whose lives are cast in lines which make it 
impossible for them to pursue a course of higher education. 
The particular class whose interests were in view was the 
working class. It was hoped that the universities, by 
** reaching out,** could come into closer touch with the 
members of that class, whose interests have a peculiar claim 
to consideration on the part of every other class of society. 
The object was their intellectual uplifting, the broadening 
and sweetening of their lives. It was hoped, too, that this 
uplifting would so enlarge their intellectual horizon and 
clarify their mental vision that many causes of social dis- 
content would be removed by the larger light of increased 
knowledge. Enthusiastic supporters of the movement 
dreamed of the reconstruction of university life and methods 
by a revival of * * the good old days ' * when the university was 
a peripatetic institution, and thousands flocked to hear 
famous professors as they wandered with their disciples 
from city to city. I am not sure that there were any who 
had visions of the transformation of the workingman student 
into Chaucer's * * poor scolere, * * * * that unto logik hadde long 
ygo,** and whose intellectual growth had not contributed to 
making him ''right fat.** Such an effort might have run 
counter to that demand for a !* more equitable distribution " 
of the material good things of this world, which is the chief 
concern of the workingman to-day. And, indeed, this chief 
concern, this hard necessity under which our first father's 
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selfish indulgence has made it necessary that we all shall 
live, has had an influence on the University Extension 
movement that appears to have escaped the notice of some 
of its supporters. 
It is true that few of our dreams are ever fully realized. 

''The best laid plans o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley." 

So it happens that the social problem has not been solved by 
the Extension lecture, or the "class," or the ** written 
exercise." They have done much good. They have 
lightened weary hours for some ; they have directed atten- 
tion from consuming cares. They have increased the 
knowledge and broadened the minds of many of their 
participants; and they have sweetened life for some by 
enlarging its horizon and giving it a wider outlook. But 
they have not shed much light on the pathways of those for 
whose benefit they were brought into being. In short, the 
workingmen have not been widely reached by the University 
Extension movement The work has been eminently suc- 
cessful in meeting a demand and satisfying a need ; but the 
demand met is not the one which was supposed to exist, and 
the need, the necessity of whose satis&ction we all feel, has 
been but partially supplied. Our audiences have been 
largely made up of others than workingmen. Teachers, 
people of more or less leisure, members of '' art dubs" and 
similar organizations, together with clergymen, whom we 
expect to take part in every good work and contribute to its 
support firom their munificent salaries — ^these have formed 
the bulk of our audiences. Yet the character of University 
Extension is such that it should appeal peculiarly to working- 
men. It offers them, as has been said, the best opportunity 
for systematic education open to them in their busy lives. 
It is not in its nature charity, but an opportunity for self- 
help. 

The movement appeals to workingmen with a peculiar 
force because, in addition to advantages for general education, 
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it affords new opportunities for discussion and increasing 
knowledge of the great questions of the day, in which work- 
ingmen have a peculiarly deep personal interest. 

Political power is lodging more and more widely in the 
hands of the working^en. An intelligent use of this power 
requires a knowledge of the great questions of the time, 
questions of public policy, and questions of civic duty, all of 
far-reaching importance. The mode of life of the working- 
man makes it necessary that whatever education he acquires 
after he has begun his life work, shall be obtained by toil 
different in character from his daily employment, and addi- 
tional to that employment If he is to progress at all in 
education and in capability to discharge, with increasing 
intelligence, his duties of citizenship, it can be only by 
utilizing such opportunities as may fall in his way, incident- 
ally as it were. University Extension offers sure opportuni- 
ties, easily commanded, for securing the educational 
development which the workingman needs, and for attaining 
which he has no other regular and systematic means. 

It is true, also, as has been claimed, that the University 
Extension movement makes for social reform, which is a 
matter of desp interest to workingmen. Its work here is, to 
be stire, indirect, like that of every other educational move- 
ment. It promotes social reform in so far as it elevates 
character, broadens mental view, strengthens intelligence, 
and deepens feeling. All this, of course, workingmen need 
not less than other people. 

Still again. University Extension courses may do much to 
raise the character of the workingman* s reading to a higher 
plane. It is the lecturer's business to know the best books 
on his subject and to turn his audience loose in selected 
paths in the fields these books cover. One great need of 
workingmen as a class is the cultivation of the habit of 
systematic reading. A University Extension course helps 
them to this and is, therefore, in close touch with their needs. 

Why then do we not reach the workingmen as largely as 
we would like to do ? It would seem, in the first place, that 
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there existed among the workingmen of the country no such 
demand for the benefits of University Extension as its advo- 
cates supposed, and the effort to create the demand has for 
various reasons failed. The reason commonly given for the 
small success of the movement among the workingmen in 
this country compared with its great success in England is 
that our workingmen are on the whole more intelligent, and 
therefore stand in less need of such educational advantages 
as University Extension offers. But if we admit the fact of 
superior intelligence, that is a reason why the movement 
should have had greater success here. For those who have 
tasted the sweetness of a little education may reasonably be 
expected to appreciate the advantages of more. 

The truth is that we have overestimated the possibilities of 
our work by ignoring palpable conditions. The American 
laborer works harder than his English brother. In keeping 
with the tone of American life, he expends more nervous 
energy on his work and draws on his strength daily so much 
as to keep on hand, so to speak, just a working balance. He 
keeps little or no reserve. Thus he has no energy left for 
intellectual culture. What he needs most is relaxation. 
This is doubtless at least a partial explanation of the fact 
which so many of us have had occasion to deplore, that ** our 
lectures ** have often proved less ** drawing** than a minstrel 
show or a brass band. 

Another cause of the cold neglect which makes us Univer- 
sity Extension lecturers mourn the lack of appreciation shown 
by an unenlightened world, is found in the belief of the 
workingmen that we are trying to patronize them. This 
feeling has sprung up partly from the attitude of some of 
us who lecture, and partly from the fact that the lecture 
courses are usually gotten up ** for " the working people by 
those of a higher social station. It is true, fellow-lecturers, 
that part of our failure to reach the minds — ^and hearts — ^we 
aim at, must be borne by ourselves. We do so love to play 
the teacher ! It was Charles I^amb, I think, who warned 
his friends against the school master, telling them that if 
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they gave that worthy a chance he would immediately set 
about "instructing*' them. Well, we have been inclined 
to take our seats on the "platform** and hold the work- 
ingman to his place on a bench on the schoolroom floor. 
General Walker hit the nail on the head, in a magazine arti- 
cle, when he wrote * * What shall we tell the working classes ?** 
in preference to ** What shall we teach the working classes ?** 
** Whatever we may have to say to the working classes,'* he 
went on to say, " the spirit is likely to be as important as 
the matter.** We teachers are not the only sinners in this 
respect of assuming superiority. Indeed we have been half 
following our own bent in the matter, and half swimming in 
the current of that popular patronage of the working classes, 
which is the present fashionable mode of showing one's phil- 
anthropy — ^the more fashionable, possibly, because cheap. 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith, in advising a father how to treat his 
boy, says : " Don't look at him from the second story win- 
dow of your fatherly superiority and example. ' * If we should 
replace "fatherly** with "pedagogical,** the advice would 
be excellent as to the attitude we should assume toward our 
students. I take it that the proper mental attitude of the 
teacher, whether University professor or University Exten- 
sion lecturer, is that which says : " Let us investigate to- 
gether and learn together.'* " The magic of together,** to 
use Miss Nora Smith's phrase, is one important watchword 
of pedagogic success. To be sure it is diflScult for us who 
lecture to see that our attitude is lofty. It isn't in spirit, of 
course ; but by method and manner that impression is some- 
times created. As Carlyle says, men like to be led ; but 
the assertion of leadership must not be too strong if the leader 
would win the largest following. The intellectual and moral 
attitude of the lecturer toward his audience and his sub- 
ject, his bearing, his method of treatment, may have a 
greater educational effect than the information he seeks 
to convey. It is his sacred privilege to illustrate in all 
of these matters, the self-control, the fairness, the justice, 
the kindness, the appreciation of the labors and views 
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of Other people, which stamp the gentleman and man of 
culture. 

Extension centres should be organized as far as possible 
by workingmen, and not by others for them. The relation 
of the University Extension movement to the workingmen 
is one of co-operation. University Extension should be 
made as completely as possible a matter-of-course feature of 
his life ; something which he takes voluntarily as a means 
to sweeten his days of toil, not something which is thrust on 
him so labeled as to remind him that other people regard 
him as belonging to a social class in especial need of ** im- 
provement,** coddling, uplifting, — ^to a higher plane of life, 
indeed, yet one which is to be kept below that of those who 
secure the means of improvement for him. If the Extension 
educational opportunities are to be made a feature of the life 
of the workingmen, the choice and organization of the lec- 
ture courses should be effected by themselves, preferably 
through their clubs or local labor unions. These should be 
the channel of the movement, so to speak. 

In the next place, in its relation to the workingman, a 
University Extension course should not be entirely or* main- 
ly for mere '* mental training.** It is a mistake to suppose 
that those who attend a course of lectures, even if they enter 
the class and hand in written exercises, do so for the purpose 
of securing a vigorous mental polishing or scrubbing. The 
main purpose of the work, with reference to workingmen 
students, should be to bring them the latest and best results 
of investigation. Information, not training, is the desire of 
most of those who attend the University Extension courses. 
Indeed, so far as the workingmen are concerned, the condi- 
tions of their lives make it impossible as well as unnecessary 
and undesirable to devote a large part of their time to mental 
training merely. Yet have we not in our zeal fallen into the 
mistake of trying only to ** train ** the mindsof our hearers? 
The emphasis laid on the ** examination *' and the ** written 
exercise*' seems to show this. But this method assumes 
that the workingmen lack the mental training necessary to 
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follow the logical exposition of the subject-matter of the lec- 
tures and the readings. Fortunately for the world, mental 
power can be developed in other wa3rs than by pedagogic 
drill, and in other places than within the walls of colleges 
and universities. One of the greatest dangers to the useful- 
ness of our higher institutions of learning is forgetfulness of 
this fact. For to forget it is to run the risk of falling into 
educational philistinism. Contact with the world, experi- 
ence hardly won in making his way, may produce in the 
workingman mental power as great as is developed in him 
whose logical training has come from the study of books. 
Intelligence, sound judgment, and adaptability to circum- 
stances are the main conditions of success. The possession 
of a fair share of these qualities may be credited to the aver- 
age workingman, and enable him to dispense, largely if not 
wholly, with the formal processes of * * mental training " in the 
University Extension course. He attends in order to learn 
** the latest " in the subject of the course. The ** lamenta- 
ble lack of logical grasp," which we sometimes deplore in 
our Extension classes, is often due to the &ct that we expect 
the ** grasp" to be shown in a particular way, — our way, 
the bookish way . If the listener and the lecturer should ex- 
change places once in a while, what '' timidity " might not 
the quondam teacher show, from his inability to follow the 
logical methods of his former pupil ! ** Revenge is sweet," 
and I am sure the pupil would enjoy the situation ! 

In short, promoting discussion, imparting information, 
laying out courses of reading and guiding the readers by 
timely suggestions, are, so far as workingmen are concerned, 
the most important sides of University Extension work. 
This is true, because however valuable examinations and 
essay writing may be at a certain period of life, they are not 
needed by persons who have been through the training 
school of experience. For them the battle is on ; they cannot 
stop to polish their arms ; what they want is ammunition. 

If we were to sum up the matter, we might put it thus : 
The University Extension course should be a warehouse in 
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which the workingtnan should find the best products, classi- 
fied, arranged to his hand, ready for use, and easy of access. 
He makes them his own, as materials to build into his life, 
to strengthen and beautify it. In the language of political 
economy, the University Extension course should, for the 
working^an, furnish products of direct consumption. It 
should aim at moulding life^ not merely mind. It should 
strike for the man^ — to make the working-msxi a working- 
man, 

David Kinlky. 

University of Illinois, Champaign^ HI. 
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THE LECTURER AND THE LABORER. 



WHY has the University Extension lecturer not reached 
the laborer ? It is chiefly due to a failure of each to 
understand the other. The lecturer has the broader 
advantages and hence is the more culpable, but the laborer 
by the very innocence of his ignorance is making the 
problem more difficult. The laborer too often feels no need 
of educational advantages. Those who are dissatisfied with 
their intellectual attainments do not usually understand 
University Extension. It is necessary in the beginning to 
recognize the limitations of the workman which excuse him 
for the lack of intellectual ambitions. Long hours, exacting 
labor, imperfect organization, a restricted social horizon are 
almost fatal to mental development. The few who by 
natural ability rise superior to these obstacles, as a rule, 
desert their class and remove almost the only leaven which 
can affect the whole body. The limitations of the lecturer 
are less serious. A college education is too likely to unfit a 
man for serving the working classes, but it is not necessarily 
so. The number who escape this influence is increasing. 
The specialization of the graduate student, which is as 
indispensable as the college training for the successful 
lecturer, removes him further from the wage-earner. How 
are these two classes which are so necessary to each other to 
overcome the separative conditions ? 

We mtist distinguish between the lecturer in science and 
in the liberal arts. Each must, of course, learn to appre- 
ciate the workingman's standpoint, but the power of the 
psychologist and the pedagogue will serve for the scientist. 
If he can analyze his audience, discover the less intelligent 
and adapt his teaching to them, the methods of the class- 
room need not be greatly modified. For the lecturer in 
history, economics, politics, sociology, Uterature, or art — in 
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brief, the social sciences — ^the task is not so easy. // ts 
necessary not only for him to understand the philosophy of the 
laborer, but to have thoroughly purged himself of the prejudices 
of the philosophy of the bourgeoisie. 

We are not here making the assumption of the socialists, 
who follow Ferdinand Lassalle, that the philosophy of the 
working classes, crude as it may be, is the final philosophy, 
because being without privileges they are unprejudiced. 
Nor are we asserting what many Americans would deny, 
the existence of clearly defined divisions between the prole- 
tariat and the middle class. But the contention most 
seriously is, that the true educator must free himself from 
the degrading, yet ever-extending grasp of the octopus of 
commercialism. Sectional, political, racial prejudices, in 
our own as in other countries, have not only as their first 
cause the desire for wealth and accompanying social prefisr- 
ment instead of social welfare, but they afifect almost the 
whole body of our citizens, penetrating even to the ranks of 
the educators. Consdentious introspection will reveal to 
many a lecturer, who has not been successful in finding 
lodgement for his teachings in the minds of the working- 
men, that quite unconsciously he has been antagonizing the 
most cherished doctrines of the laboring class. 

What then is the philosophy of the workers ? It is almost 
too vague to define. It is naturally as variable, though not 
so complicated as the philosophy of any other large element 
in the nation. For our purpose we need not carefully deter- 
mine its limits. Its chief differentiation from the philosophy 
of the commercial class is that it is not individualism. To 
claim this is not for a moment to suppose that the working- 
men are socialists. A very small, though growing percent- 
age can be so classed. The vast majority do not know what 
socialism is ; nor, indeed, do they understand individualism ; 
but they are consciously opposed to those principles which 
we understand to be embraced in the individualist's philos- 
ophy. " Every man for himself,** is still the creed of com- 
mercialism, although "the devil take the hindmost," has 
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succumbed to the encroachments of philanthropy and con- 
ventionality. The workman's organizations have taught 
him what the middle-class has not yet learned from combi- 
nations and trusts. So few of the latter class profit by this 
business concentration, that the tendency it indicates is not 
yet seen. The laborer, poor and erring as his organizations 
yet be, and insignificant as are the numbers of the organized 
compared with the unskilled, feels powerfully the advan- 
tages of combined efibrt, the insignificance of the individual. 
Few of them seek higher sanction for their opposition to 
individualism than the irresistible impulse of self-interest 
Not many have accepted the assertion, " ye are all members 
one of another." But aU feel within them the bond of 
fellowship with their class more strongly than do those who 
have profited more by individual efiFort. The lecturer must 
learn to understand this antagonism to individualism, even 
though he does not sympathize with it. The laissez faire 
economist, however necessary he may consider his teachings, 
can never obtain a hearing from the workingman. The 
individualist in the other social sciences cannot be so readily 
described as in economics, but every lecturer knows whether 
politics, history, literature or art is viewed from this stand- 
point, and he may be assured he cannot properly reach the 
working people unless he so far modifies his conclusions as 
to render them acceptable to the anti-individualistic mind. 
In our day it should not be necessary for people to be of the 
same mind, to come to a S3anpathetic understanding with 
each other. It is not essential that the lecturer should 
accept the people's standpoint, but he must thoroughly 
comprehend their philosophy, even though he consider it 
immature and unscientific. Especially in speaking to work- 
ing people is it necessary for a lecturer, who represents to 
their mind an institution foreign to their customary circle, 
to overcome the suspicions almost always possessed by the 
laborer. 

It may have seemed to some readers that the province of 
this article was to deal with the modes of securing and 
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holding an audience of working people. Tact is presupposed, 
as is also the fact that through the efiforts of other writers on 
this subject, we have first " caught our hare.*' It is need- 
less to say that mannerisms must be controlled, condescend- 
ing speedi avoided. It is almost impossible for one lecturer 
to suggest such details to another, and indeed it is undesir- 
able to restrict in any way the personal element if there is 
only present this understanding of working people. It is 
because the writer is convinced that this has been the chief 
hindrance to the success of University Extension among the 
workers that it has been exclusively considered. 

If practical suggestions are in place, they would be in 
directing one how to become acquainted with the ways and 
thought of workingmen and women. Lecturers should 
visit the meetings of trade-unions and become acquainted 
with trade-unionists. Much can be learned by a discrimi- 
nating observer from the gatherings of socialists, because 
these are almost the only bodies composed exclusively of 
workingmen, which discuss subjects not directly related to 
their trades. Residence at the University Settlements, 
which are to be found in most of our large cities, would 
prove invaluable. The reading of labor literature would be 
instructive and would increase the respect of many lecturers 
for the wage earners. Above all, the one thing needful is 
the willingness to learn from the workingmen and working- 
women the potentiality of their social bond. 

Charles Zeublin. 

Univernty of Chicago, 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PRINTED 
LECTURES. 



IN the summer of 1892, at the Chautauqua Assembly, Pro- 
fessor Owen Seaman, of the Cambridge University 
Extension Staff, gave a course of six lectures on "Art and 
Social Life in Ancient Greece." These lectures were pri- 
marily intended to introduce to members of the Chautauqua 
Home Reading Circles the subjects of Greek history, litera- 
ture and art, which were to engage their attention during 
the following winter (1892-93). The course served its pur- 
pose so admirably and aroused so much popular interest, 
that the officers of the Assembly very naturally asked: 
" Why may not these lectures be made to exert a wider in- 
fluence among the many Chautauqua Circles of the country ? * * 
The first design of publication in book form soon gave way 
to a plan which has since been known as "Chautauqua 
Extension.** Arrangements were made with Professor 
Seaman to condense the lectures somewhat. They were 
then printed with large type and broad columns in six sepa- 
rate pamphlets, of twelve pages each. A sixteen page sylla- 
bus, illustrated with diagrams and drawings, was also pre- 
pared. A bibliography was prefixed to the syllabus and 
questions for discussion were appended to the outline of each 
lecture. 

A circular was then prepared which described in detail the 
plan for using this material. The Chautauqua office offered 
to send to any Chautauqua Circle or other study group the 
following supplies: i. The six lectures. 2. Syllabuses. 
3. Announcements (for local distribution). 4. Course tickets. 
The managers of the course were instructed to invite a min- 
ister, a high-school principal, or some other professional man 
to read the lectures. Whether all the lectures should be read 
by the same person or whether six different readers should 
be secured, was left to the decision of the correspondent, 
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familiar with local conditions. The circulars of instruc- 
tion also urged the distribution of the questions contained 
in the syllabus, among such members of the audience as 
would be likely to discuss them in an intelligent and inter- 
esting way at the close of each lecture. The financial 
arrangement, proposed by the central office in BuflFalo, was 
a sharing of gross receipts from ticket sales beyond a certain 
slight minimum fee or guarantee, without which the material 
could not be supplied. The lecture pamphlets, copyrighted 
by Chautauqua, were to be returned at the close of the course. 
The syllabuses were to remain the property of those who 
had attended the lectures. 
The plan above described was made public in October, 

1892. During the following winter the lectures were read 
in seventy towns and villages in thirty-three different States. 
They were given imder the auspices of various organizations, 
among which were : Fifty Chautauqua Circles, two Young 
Men's Christian Associations, eleven Christian Endeavor 
and other church societies, seven literary clubs. The aver- 
age attendance at each course was fifty-five, and the total 
number in attendance nearly 4000. The lectures were read 
in church parlors, club rooms and private houses. The 
readers were clergymen, lawyers, teachers and other per- 
sons of prominence in the several communities. The results 
of the first experiment were so satisfactory, that in October, 

1893, three additional courses were offered : 

1. **An Introduction to Social Science,** by Professor 
Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago. The six 
lectures are: (flf)**Whatis Sociology?** (b) *'What is 
Socialism ? *' (c) '' What is the Social Problem ?** (rf) " The 
New Social Motive;*' (e) "The New Social Method;** 
(/) *• The Coming Society.** 

2. '* Great Periods of Mediaeval History and Art,'* by 
Professor Wm. H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute. 

3. "The Poetry and Teaching of Robert Browning," by 
Professor Owen Seaman, Durham College of Science, New 
Castle-on-Tyne, England. 
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From the number of engagements already made, it seems 
probable that the record of last year will be considerably 
surpassed, in spite of the unpropitious financial conditions 
which now prevail, especially in the West 

It is a significant fact, the lectures on sociology are most 
eagerly sought for by ministers who are giving them in 
their churches with such practical applications as local con- 
ditions suggest. 

In BuflFalo, N. Y., the course has been read in six churches 
of different denominations, by four clergymen and two lay- 
men, to an average audience of 300 people. The lecture on 
** What is Socialism ? *' was given in a down- town '* Peoples* 
Church." The Socialists of the city were invited to attend. 
The house was crowded, and the discussion at the close 
proved intensely interesting. Probably for the first time 
representatives of various classes in the city were brought 
into actual contact, and heard each others' opinions at first 
hand. 

Chautauqua readers are this winter studying Dr. Ely's 
"Outlines of Economics," and are therefore especially in- 
terested in economic and sociological problems. These 
lectures will admirably supplement and give practical direc- 
tion to their work. It is the intention of the Chautauqua 
management to stimulate more and more a popular interest 
in the study of social conditions, with a view to extending 
the area of social consciousness and thus arousing that feeling 
by which alone true progress is possible. 

Such in brief is the plan of printed lectures. From the 
outset emphasis has been laid upon the fact that these 
"read" lectures are not to be confused with genuine Uni- 
versity Extension, but are rather to serve in small towns and 
villages as an introduction to Extension methods. The 
mere machinery of University Extension without the motive 
power of the living lecturer, can never be truly effective, 
and to animate even an admirable mechanism with " local 
talent," must always be a more or less experimental under- 
taking. But it is surely of some service to accustom people 
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to continuous and progressive courses of lectures. If those 
lectures are prepared by able men, and read with reasonable 
intelligence, the effect cannot fail to be at least stimulating. 
No community educated up to the point of arranging a reg- 
ular University Extension course would accept manuscript 
lectures as a substitute. It is conceivable, however, that a 
group of persons who had become accustomed to course of 
** read *' lectures, might easily aspire to a series from a living 
lecturer. If Chautauqua Extension can successfully play the 
r61e of advance agent, it will gladly make this contri- 
bution to the cause of University Extension in the United 
States. 

George E. Vincent. 
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THE ENGWSH COUNTY COUNCILS AND UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION. 



II. 

[Coatlnued ffxmi December.] 

IN the first place, all the county councils are now making, 
with varying degrees of success, praiseworthy efiForts 
to increase the facilities for technical instruction in 
England, but it would be inappropriate for me here to 
enter into the details as to the methods which they have 
employed. Suffice it to say that they range from the 
establishment of well-equipped technical institutions, to the 
provision in little villages of courses of practical training 
conducted by itinerant teachers. It has become, however, 
increasingly apparent that, not only do the counties require 
diflFerent sorts of technical instruction, but that difiFerent 
parts of the same county vary to an unexpected degree in 
their educational requirements. I will not enter here into 
the industrial, economic and even racial diflFerences which 
account for these varied needs, but the extreme complexity 
of the educational situation was certainly little realized 
when the county councils first embarked upon their work. 
We have, therefore, not yet emerged from the period of 
experiment. Some of our most valuable results are negative. 
What we are doing in many parts of the country must still 
be regarded as provisional. In hardly any district have the 
efforts of the technical instruction committees reached their 
final form. 

In the second place, there is apparent in England a very 
real growth of educational interest. This is marked in 
many ways and in none perhaps so conspicuously as by the 
ineffective and obscure character of the opposition which 
occasionally crops up in county councils to the educational 
plans of the majority. Whatever else county councils have 
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done, they have certainly stimulated public interest in edu- 
cational work. And if that interest at present shows itself 
in a sort of confusion of mind, in a puzzled attitude toward 
educational schemes, this simply shows that the public is 
getting a new and very valuable sense of the complex diffi- 
culty which attends all projects for the better instruction of 
the people. 

Thirdly, the county councils have come to realize that 
technical instruction cannot profitably be given to those who 
have enjoyed no previous preparation for it. From one 
county after another we hear complaints that the students 
attending technical instruction classes sufiFer from the great 
inefficiency of their earlier education. The result is, that 
among the best advocates in England for an improved sys- 
tem of secondary education, we may now reckon the techni- 
cal instruction committees of the leading county councils. 
The accession to the side of educational reform of many of 
the leading men of business in difierent parts of the country 
is a &ct of high importance, which should be steadily borne 
in mind by any student of English educational afifairs. 

And, in the fourth place, there is an increasing perception 
that the difierent parts of a national system of education ate 
linked together by indissoluble ties of interest and connec- 
tion. You cannot cut up the education of the people into 
separate and, as it were, water-tight compartments, and deal 
with any one of them as entirely separate from the rest. 
The efficiency of one grade afiects the welfare of those above 
and beneath it. The zeal for the improvement of one part 
of education rapidly spreads beyond the bounds which first 
confined it, and quickens new life in regions which seemed 
to be far remote from its original infiuence. We have thus 
of recent years in England gained a keener perception of the 
necessary inter-dependence of the several parts of our educa- 
tional system. There has been a drawing together of inter- 
ests once separated by long standing estrangements. The 
county councils, the universities, the teachers in primary 
schools, have all, in different ways, g^ven evidence of a 
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desire for more unity of eflfort and greater singleness of edu- 
cational purpose. The last named change is not a little due 
to the fact that, when the county councils were first entrusted 
with educational duties, the universities were not backward 
in rendering them counsel and encouragement. It was per- 
ceived at Oxford and Cambridge that a new era in educa- 
tion had begun ; that the connection of technical education 
with local government was evidently destined to grow 
stronger as the years went on, and to be no brief episode in 
the educational life of the nation. It was felt, therefore, to 
be of great importance that, from the very beginning, the 
universities and the county councils should in some measure 
act together. Devoid in many cases of educational experi- 
ence, the county councils sought help from the universities. 
They were encouraged to do this by many of their most 
trusted leaders, and the universities willingly admitted the 
new claims thus made upon their consideration. One of the 
ways in which the universities showed their desire to help, 
was the special eflfort which they made to adapt their own 
system of peripatetic teaching to the needs of the county 
coimcils. And, from that time to this, many of the counties 
have made University Extension teaching a part of their 
regular organization. Those, moreover, which have not 
established any direct communication with the universities 
have copied their methods in the arrangement of itinerant 
teaching on their own account. 

The connection between the county councils and Univer- 
sity Extension has had considerable influence on the for- 
tunes of the latter. Least of all in importance among these 
I reckon the increase in the number of courses given under 
the supervision of the diflferent University Extension authori- 
ties. Much of this increase has been temporary, for it is 
natural and proper that the county councils should gradu- 
ally form their own staflF of teachers. And, of course, as 
this is done, they feel relatively less need of the assistance 
of men sent direct from the university, many of these 
teachers being now permanently localized by the county 
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councils on a semi-independent footing. In fact, I do not 
myself think that the indiscriminate employment of the 
University Extension system by the county councils would 
be desirable from any point of view. It is necessarily expen- 
sive ; it throws upon each central University Extension 
authority duties of excessively detailed administration, and 
its success is often imperilled by the absence of that efficient 
local organization, on which the success of University Ex- 
tension teaching must always largely depend. 

There are three ways in which University Extension 
teaching can render permanent service to the county coun- 
cils. It can furnish pioneer courses of lectures specially 
adapted to stir up educational interests in a chosen locality. 
It can furnish, in a convenient way and at comparatively 
small cost, advanced teaching at carefully chosen centres for 
those instructors to whom the county councils rightly 
entrust the more elementary portion of their work. And, 
in the third place, it can provide in the university towns 
themselves summer courses of special instruction to which 
county council scholars may be sent for brief periods of self- 
improvement. 

Among the special efiFects, however, which the county 
council work has had upon University Extension, the follow- 
ing deserve special comment and attention. It has greatly 
widened the range of our curriculum, especially in the 
direction of applied science. There are some who lament 
this change, and I am far from saying that it is without dan- 
ger. But I think that, in its extreme form, it will be transient. 
And in the meantime it is well to have shown that almost 
any subject can be treated with such reference to underljring 
principles as to become in the widest sense educational. 
In the next place, county council work has forced upon our 
consideration the need of recognizing in University Exten- 
sion work different methods of teaching. The old idea of 
University Extension was that it implied a special method — 
the lecture followed by the class, accompanied by paper 
work and completed by final examination. Now there is 
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no doubt that in certain subjects this method is, if not 
wholly unapplicable, at any rate inferior to the system of 
class work and laboratory instruction. In the teaching of 
language and natural science, the small class and the prac- 
tical work of the laboratory must always play a larger part 
than the general lecture addressed to the mixed audience. 
Accordingly as the need for teaching in languages and 
science has been forced upon the University Extension 
authorities, a growing elasticity has become noticeable in 
their methods, and more than one of the central authorities 
is now considering the best means of establishing a system 
by which class teaching and laboratory work may be 
recog^zed, on the principle of equivalence, for University 
Extension certificates. Next, the funds at the disposal of 
the county councils have enabled us in some instances to 
realize a long standing aim in the appointment of lecturers 
at a fixed yearly stipend. One of the weaknesses in our 
movement has been the fact that hitherto every lecturer has 
been paid by the course. This, of course, has lessened the 
attractiveness of our work to men who from private reasons 
are bound to look for regular employment at a fixed income. 
It was noticeable that, as soon as the county councils offered 
stipendiary positions to University Extension lecturers, we 
were able to command the services of a number of men who 
would otherwise have been unable to aid us. 

In the fourth place, it is well-known that part of the duty 
of a successful University Extension lecturer is to give 
practical advice to the local committees on matters of organi- 
zation. In many instances it would be extremely useful if 
the lecturers could be more largely employed as inspectors 
and organizers. Financial reasons have hitherto made many 
such experiments in this direction impossible ; but the re- 
sources of the county councils have enabled them to liberate 
many of their lecturers from the incessant claims of the lec- 
ture room, in order that they may devote some of their 
energy to the work of organization. This is particularly 
necessary in coimty council work, because, as I have 
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explained above, the local committees, acting in concert with 
the county councils, have often been very inexperienced in 
the work of local organization and management. Sometimes 
we hardly realize how much we owe in University Exten- 
sion work to the self-forgetting eflforts of our local commit- 
tees. The prosperity of our movement is largely dependent 
upon them. But for one University Extension committee 
that is successfully formed and comes into active service, 
there are in England at least three or four that have been 
dissolved in the preliminary stages of their formation. In 
other words, our existing University Extension committees 
are those which have shown themselves fitted to survive the 
early dangers and diflSculties which surround all local 
attempts to establish our work. But, in the case of the 
county council organization, a local committee has to be 
formed at every centre where the council may intend to start 
a branch of its work. They are thus formed by pressure 
from outside instead of from the interest which their mem- 
bers themselves possess. They are called forth by invitation 
from external authority, and do not always represent the 
natural growth of educational interest. The result is that 
University Extension courses at many county council cen- 
tres have met with needless failure. In two neighboring 
places of apparently similar requirements, the same courses 
by the same lecturer often meet respectively with chilling 
apathy and remarkable enthusiasm. The difference is 
wholly explained by the fact that, at the one centre the 
local organization was efficient, while in the other it was 
practically non-existent. And this experience has been 
repeated all over the country. Gradually, however, there 
is showing itself a marked improvement in this respect at 
the county council centres, and I think that, in a few years, 
the local organization at every one of them will be up to the 
proper standard. This will be very largely due to the in- 
creasing interest in educational matters that is gradually 
being diffused over the country through the labors of the 
technical instruction committees of the county councils and 
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by the efforts of the lecturers themselves. In the meantime, 
our experience at county council centres has greatly enhanced 
our respect for the work done by the local committees at the 
ordinary centres and has increased our sense of the funda- 
mental importance of local organization in peripatetic 
teaching. 

But the county councils have not confined their financial 
aid to the centres formed by themselves. They have from 
the first made a practice of granting subsidies to existing 
University Extension committees. But the act of Parlia- 
ment, under which they administer their educational funds, 
limits their fi-eedom of action to the assistance of technical 
and scientific instruction. The result is that our local Uni- 
versity Extension committees can only obtain aid from the 
county councils on one side of their work. There is thus 
a very real danger that the curriculimi of University Exten- 
sion may become lopsided. Financially struggling com- 
mittees cannot always resist the offer of a grant even though 
they would on other grounds desire a subject for which the 
grant is not obtainable. But, though I do not underrate 
the reality of this danger, I think that its actual extent has 
been somewhat exaggerated. It would appear that in 
every part of the country the local committees have made a 
strenuous effort to maintain the historical and literary side 
to their work. In fact, it is obvious that if they receive a 
subsidy for one part of their labors, their private subscrip- 
tions are left free for the assistance of the other. At the 
same time, I must admit that grants of money from public 
sources, unless very wisely given, are apt to diminish local 
generosity. 

But still more important results have followed from these 
county council subsidies given to our local University Ex- 
tension committees. For the first time in the history of our 
work, the local organizers have come into direct relation with 
public bodies. Now it is certainly the case in England that 
many ladies shrink from negotiations with public bodies. Such 
dealings are unfamiliar to them and therefore distasteful. 
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The result is that at first many of our local committees were 
extremely shy at making any application to the county 
councils. They seemed not to know how to go to work, 
and to dread possible interference from the councils. But 
gradually there has been a great change in this matter. Our 
lady secretaries in several parts of the country have begun 
to take an interest in the public side of educational policy, 
and the local committees have been greatly strengthened by 
the representatives of the county councils, who, in many 
cases, have been invited to join them. The result is that 
our local organization has become much more representative 
of the difiFerent localities than it ever was before. 

And this is particularly noticeable at Reading and Exeter, 
where University Extension colleges are now well estab- 
lished. Neither of these institutions could possibly have 
been organized in their present form without the liberal aid 
of the neighboring county councils. If nothing else had 
happened from our relations with the county councils but 
the successful organization of these two University Exten- 
sion colleges, I, for one, should think that the connection 
had been amply worth while, both from the point of view of 
the universities and also from that of the country at large. 

These then are some of the special results which have 
followed from the connection between University Extension 
and the county councils. I would, however, conclude by 
saying that I think the most important results have been the 
growing intimacy between university men and the teachers 
in elementary schools — an intimacy which has arisen partly 
from their association in educational work at local centres 
but chiefly from the presence of county council scholars at 
our summer meetings. There is no doubt that the pedagogic 
training of the teachers in elementary schools is far beyond 
that undergone by those destined for work in secondary 
schools and universities. Many of us have come to feel 
very strongly that it is desirable to have in each university 
a normal school of pedagogic training, and we hope that 
many of the courses of such a school would be attended in 
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common by those who look forward to teaching in elemen- 
tary, as well as by those whose duties will lie in secondary, 
schools. And finally, our recent experience has impressed 
upon us with increasing vividness the urgent need in Eng- 
land for the reorganization of our secondary education. 
One result of this new perception has been the summoning 
by the University of Oxford of the most representative 
assemblage which has ever yet met to discuss an educational 
question. The object of the conference was to consider the 
need for an improved system of secondary education in 
England. And everyone agrees that its deliberations have 
brought this great problem within reach of legislative settle- 
ment at a comparatively early date. 

M. E. Sadler. 

Christ Church, Oxford, November 3 , 1893. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 



nnO many readers of University Extension, the title of 
1 this article is perhaps a startling one. Indeed, very few 
are able to understand at first how any possible experi- 
ments can be devised to increase our knowledge of the human 
mind. I once heard a student of experimental psychology 
exclaim, after the professor had explained certain experi- 
ments, *'0h, yes, I have heard of such experiments being 
made on bald-headed men.'* This student probably had an 
idea that the mind was somewhere inside the head and might 
be looked at with a microscope, if only the hair that obstructed 
the view were first removed. No experimental psychologist 
has ever suggested examining in this^way the minds of other 
people, nor does he weigh and handle mind as the chemist 
weighs and manipulates the substances that he has under 
investigation. And yet the psychologist may employ quite 
as eflFectively suitable experiments in the study of mental 
phenomena, or of mental things, sensations, ideas, emotions, 
etc., as does the chemist or physicist in his investigations. 

If I should place upon a table a pound weight and then 
should ask you to lift the weight up and place it down again, 
and you extend your arm, grasp the weight, raise it a few in- 
ches and replace it on the table, you would have experienced 
a number of sensations. Among them would have been sen- 
sations of touch, of the resistance of the weight to the pres- 
sure of the fingers grasping it, of the musctdar force necessary 
to hold the weight and to lift it, and sensations of movement. 
If now the pound weight be removed and a two pound 
weight be put in its place, and you lift this weight as before, 
you will experience very nearly the same set of sensations ; 
but most of them, especially those of pressure and force, will 
be stronger or more intense. Or, to make the conditions as 
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simple as possible, you place your hand flat upon the table, 
and in rapid succession I place upon it first, the one pound, 
and next the two pound weight ; there will have been g^ven 
you two sensations that differ in intensity, but are alike in 
every other respect. All mental phenomena have a certain in- 
tensity ; some may be exactly alike as far as we can observe 
and yet differ in this one respect. Pleasures may differ so. The 
feeling of pleasure with which the school boy leaves for 
home on the day before the Thanksgiving recess, is quite 
like that which he takes away with him before the Christ- 
mas holidays ; only the latter pleasure exceeds the former in 
intensity or amount, and the intensity of the pleasure seems 
to be in some proportion to the number of days that the boy 
expects to be free of school, just as the intensity of the sensa- 
tions of pressure was dependent upon the weight in pounds 
of the object placed upon the hand. 

But in the case supposed, you not only had the two sen- 
sations of different intensity, you made a judgment as to that 
difference ; you perceived that the second weight was heavier 
than the first. If the two weights taken be one pound and 
one and onchalf pounds, you will perceive a difference that 
is smaller than that between the weights of the first set. If 
a series of weights be used in which the second weight 
gradually approaches one pound, you will have failed any 
longer to notice the difference between them before the sec- 
ond weight has quite reached this limit. 

There is a weight, the exact amount of which can be deter- 
mined by experiment, that is just distinguishable from the 
pound weight. The excess of the former over the latter 
measures the fineness of your discrimination, or perception, 
of small differences in the intensities of pressure sensations. 
The psychologist seeks to determine the conditions that 
affect this fineness of discrimination. How is it related to 
the intensity itself? Can the same amount of difference be 
distinguished between weights of three pounds or more ? It 
has been found not. If you can just distinguish one and 
one-eighth pounds from one pound, then you will perceive 
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no diflference between three and one-eighth pounds and three 
pounds. They will seem to you of exactly the same weight. 
You will just be able to notice a difference between three and 
three-eighth pounds and three pounds, and similarly between 
five and five-eighth pounds and five pounds, or seven and 
seven-eighth pounds and seven pounds. This fact has been 
formulated in a law that is known as Weber* s, or Fechner's, 
or the psycho-physic law. For this department of psychology 
that considers the intensity of sensation and its relation to 
the intensity of the external physical stimulus or cause of 
the sensation, has been called psycho-physics. And follow- 
ing the lead of the two great Leipzig investigators, Weber 
and Fechner, experimentation in psychology confined itself 
for a number of years quite closely to psycho-physics, so 
that to-day this department has a more extensive literature 
and a more considerable collection of experimental data than 
any other. With some modification, Weber's law has been 
found to hold for all classes of sensations. If you can just 
observe a difference between the light of ten candles and 
that of eleven, you will perceive no difference between loo 
and loi, nor even between loo and 109 ; but you will notice 
that the light of 1 10 candles is just stronger than that of 100. 
The bodily and mental conditions that increase or diminish 
this just noticeable difference in sensation — ^the effects of the 
physiological action of the sense organs, of attention, prac- 
tice, etc., form other related subjects of investigation. 

After psycho-physics, the experimental psychologist has 
given most attention to the measurement of the time of men- 
tal phenomena. For this purpose a clock, or chronoscope, 
as it is called, is needed, that will measure accurately a very 
minute part of a second — the loooths part of a second, in 
fact. The mechanism of this chronoscope is of such deli- 
cate construction, that only an electric current can be used 
to start and stop it. Several other instruments of somewhat 
complicated construction, that I cannot stop to describe, may 
be connected with the chronoscope in such manner that a 
sound can be g^ven, or a light be suddenly shown, or a color 
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or letter or word be exposed, and at the same instant an 
electric current be made to start the clock. Meanwhile, 
someone has been waiting for the sound or the light, with 
his hand upon a telegraph key. The moment he hears the 
sound, or sees the light, the hand is removed from the key 
and an electric current stops the clock. The time that the 
dock ran is the time it took the person to see the light or 
hear the sound and to move the band. This time is about 
125-thousandths of a second, or one-quarter second in the 
case of sotmd, and about 160-thousandths for light. The 
apparatus may also be so arranged that a current of electricity 
win stop the chronoscope at the spoken word of the subject. 
From this simplest and shortest of all mental times, we 
may proceed to more complex and larger ones. We can 
measure the time it takes to see a color, to name a color or 
letter or picture of some simple object, to read a word or 
sentence, to add, substract or multiply, to think of your 
own name, to think of the capital of the United States, to 
give the meaning of a I^itin or German word. We find 
Uiat women can see a light, or hear a sound, and move the 
hand more rapidly than men ; that women and children see 
and name colors more quickly than they can see and name 
the words for the colors, while men name the words more 
quickly than the color. It takes about the same time to 
read a word of five or six letters, as it does to read a single 
letter ; and it takes no longer to read a sentence of five or 
six words than it does to read a single word. We read by 
jumping at groups of words at a time, not by picking out a 
sentence word for word. This chronoscope would show 
you that you remember more quickly your own name than 
you do the name of your best friend, although you may 
seem to remember both names instantaneously. It would 
show you, in thousandths of a second, how much better you 
know in what state Philadelphia is, than you know in what 
state Boston is, or in what country Paris is. Even the most 
perverted Anglomaniac does not know quite so well the 
location of London as that of his native town. This 
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chronoscope is better than any possible examination paper tbat 
you could devise to test the familiarity of a body of students 
with the rudiments of a language or science. Everyone 
that has studied Latin, and many that have not, knows the 
meaning of the verb ** amo," and could even conjugate per- 
fectly the present indicative active. In an ordinary exami- 
nation, to conjugate "amo** and give its meaning would 
hardly be a test of scholarship, but as recorded with the 
chronoscope, the best Latin scholars will give the English 
words for ** amo,'* a few thousandths of a second before the 
others. The best mathematician can add two and two, or 
multiply two by three, a few thousandths of a second more 
quickly than the others. You may be familiar with two 
languages and may think that you know fequally well the 
Latin word for good and the Greek word, but this chrono- 
scope would show you that you were mistaken. You will 
always read most fluently the language that you began 
earliest in your life, although you may think you know and 
read both equally well, and although others can detect no 
difference. But there is a difference, and the chronoscope 
would detect it and record it in thousandths of a second. 

But psycho-physical and psychometrical investigations 
have not absorbed all the time of the experimental psycholo- 
gist. And in later years, especially, problems of attention, 
of memory, of association, of voluntary and involuntary 
movement, have formed an increasingly larger portion of the 
sum of experimental research. New fields have been 
opened for the first time. Pleasure and pain has lately been 
subjected to experimental investigation, and within the past 
two years an interest has shown itself at many places in the 
experimental examination of the elements of aesthetic 
pleasure — the pleasure that we experience in the contempla- 
tion of beautiful objects. Draw a vertical line on a piece of 
paper. Prom this line at right angles to it draw another 
line. You will doubtiess draw the second line to the right 
and not to the left of the vertical, although you had the 
choice of either direction. But it is easier to move the right 
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hand from left to right than from right to left. We natur- 
ally, and oftentimes quite unconsciously, choose the rela- 
tively more pleasing action, and in general it may be main- 
tained that those movements are most pleasing that are per- 
formed with the smallest expenditure of effort. Herbert 
Spencer suggests that grace is pleasing, because the grace- 
ful action is done with the greatest economy of labor. The 
most graceful athlete is the one that performs the feat that is 
required of him with the least actual or apparent expendi- 
ture of effort. But although leisure may be agreeable, and 
we may even speak df a beautiful leisure, yet it must not be 
thought that the laziest man is necessarily the most grace- 
ful. Gracefulness does not consist in doing nothing, but in 
doing a given amount of work with the least effort. This 
is also true of visual impressions, and because of the rela- 
tively greater ease of the movement it is more pleasing to 
move the eye along a curved than along a straight line, to 
move the eyes from left to right than from right to left, up 
rather than down a vertical line. Not only are the move- 
ments of the hand necessary to draw the figure H more 
pleasing than those necessary to draw H , but the former is 
more pleasing to look at than the latter. Of a large num- 
ber of persons, there would be practical unanimity in the 
selection of the former, as the more pleasing figure of the 
two. I cannot give here an analysis of the causes that 
induce this preference. I believe that although we have in 
this instance, and in the following, reduced an aesthetic 
problem to its lowest terms, yet a satisfactory explanation 
will bring out a mtdtiplicity of causes, all of which must be 
isolated and investigated by suitable experiment. But let 
me give you one more example. Draw a square, and a 
rectangle or better, a number of rectangles, that are almost 
squares. Kveryone seems to prefer the square to the rec- 
tangle that is just a '* little bit off." Draw a rectangle, 
whose sides are in the proportion of 3:5. The majority, 
though by no means all, will prefer this rectangle to the 
square. Draw ten rectangles, one side constant and two 
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inches in length, the other side varying in length from Ji 
inch to i^ inches. Notice that a diflFerence in the propor- 
tion of the sides conditions a difference in the relative pleas- 
ing effect of the rectangles. Many thousand judgments 
must be recorded, before we have sufficient data to form a 
satisfactory basis for conclusions, as to those objects that an 
average taste considers beautiful. The work has only begun, 
and experimental aesthetics can with hope of fruitful results 
concern itself as yet only with the elements of aesthetic feel- 
ing. The very considerable differences of opinion as to 
what is beautiful adds a new difficulty to this department of 
psychology. But we can no longer afford to throw the 
question aside with ** it*s all a matter of taste." We pro- 
pose to subject the taste of individuals to experiment, as we 
test their color sense, or their memory, or the time of 
their reaction to a sound or a light. 

One other field of investigation I cannot pass by without 
mention. It is quite well known that the body influences 
the mind, in many important ways. A man with defective 
eyes does not receive the same sensations as one with normal 
eyes ; a color-blind man cannot tell red from green — they 
look quite alike to him. Our sensations are conditioned, in 
the first place, by certain bodily structures, the eye, the ear, 
etc., that we call sense organs. There is further a very com- 
plicated structure inside the head called the brain, which, 
together with a less complicated structure running down 
the spine and called the spinal cord, constitutes the central 
nervous system. Physiological action of the central ner- 
vous system is in many cases accompanied by changes in 
mental condition. When you are thinking, the nervous 
system is keeping up a very complicated activity ; and it is 
believed, that no changes in mental condition can take place 
except as the accompaniment of nervous action. Then too 
it is known that sensations from different parts of the body 
are responsible for many emotional states of mind. For 
example, in fear, the heart beats violently ; and there is a 
form of disease, the sufferer from which, through the 
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improper action of his heart, may experience the emotion of 
fear, without being afraid of anything. These few illustra- 
tions will be sufficient to show the necessity that the psy- 
chologist is under of examining those changes of body, or 
physiological changes, that accompany or bring about 
changes in mental condition, and a very considerable part 
of the work of a psychological laboratory will turn upon 
problems belonging to this field of physiological psychology. 
I have given a few illustrations of the problems of mind 
that are the objects of experimental investigation. For suc- 
cessful laboratory work along the present lines of research, 
complicated and expensive apparatus is necessary. But 
many valuable investigations may be made with simple 
apparatus, oftentimes constructed by the investigator him- 
self. With a few weights that could be had for a couple 
of dollars, Fechner made some 65,000 experiments and gave 
us the most considerable contribution that has ever been 
made to psycho-physics. With a watch placed at the proper 
distance from the ear, or with an ink spot on a piece of paper, 
experiments of considerable importance may be made on the 
nature of attention and the consciousness of minimal sensa- 
tions. With paper and pencil only, you may make an 
important contribution to our knowledge of association or 
of memory. I may quote the authority of the professor of 
experimental psychology at Harvard College; that for the 
sum of fifty cents enough material can be obtained to demon- 
strate most of the problems of psychology ; and much of 
Dr. Miinsterberg's own research work is an illustration of 
what may be done by a skillful use of the simplest ma- 
terial. More essential to successful work than elaborate 
apparatus is the selection of the proper problem for investi- 
gation, the use of proper methods, and some ingenuity 
in adapting simple means to serve important ends. It is 
fortunate for the rapid advance of psychology that this is so. 
After the psychology of the individual, we look to compara- 
tive psychology for the most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of mind. We cannot bring the whole world to 
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our laboratories ; and if we could, very few would be found 
willing to undergo the laborious work now required of a 
subject of investigation in a psychological laboratory. 

It is also fortunate for teachers of psychology, that simple 
material will serve the essential purposes of demonstration. 
Physics and chemistry, we know, cannot be taught success- 
fully with textbooks alone. A working laboratory acquaint- 
ance with physical and chemical phenomena is essential to a 
right understanding of these sciences. Nor can a teacher of 
psychology rely upon chance observation and a textbook as 
his assistants in presenting to his students the complicated 
problems confronting us in the study of mental phenomena. 
And as does no other science, psychology oflFers an oppor- 
tunity for carrying on experiments of research or demonstra- 
tion outside of a laboratory, in the school-room or study. 
Every one carries about with him a collection of various 
mental phenomena, simple and complex, and with this 
material always at hand, he requires only training in methods 
of observation and experiment. A laboratory manual of 
psychology is much talked of and is much needed. Such a 
manual will neglect an opportunity of considerable usefiil- 
ness, if it does not contain such series of simple illustrative 
experiments as can be made without a laboratory and without 
complicated apparatus, and used by any teacher of psychol- 
ogy to serve the purposes of demonstration and to increase 
the students* powers of self-observation and mental analysis. 
Such a book should be the chief aid of the teacher of psychol- 
ogy ; with it, he can well aflford to dispense with the aver- 
age textbook, for the day is quite gone in which a satisfac- 
tory presentation of the science of psychology may consist of 
an elaboration of the^ tripartite classification of the mental 
faculties, a few observations on memory and the laws of 
association, and a lengthy consideration of the nature and 
seat of the soul. 

LiGHTNER WiTMER. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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The American Society has just completed a 
The successful term of University Extension teach - 
Fall ing. The interest of the centres in the promotion 
Courses, of the courses has been steady and energetic. 
Forty-one towns and cities arranged for lectures ; 
but owing to some intervening circumstances two centres 
were compelled to postpone their courses till the midwinter 
season. The number of lectures given aggregated 244. 
The extent of territory covered by those lecturing under the 
auspices of the American Society ranged from Massachu- 
setts on the north to Maryland on the south. The majority 
of the lectures, however, were delivered in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Fifteen of the centres followed courses on 
historical subjects, dealing chiefly with American political 
history. Seventeen courses in Literature were given, two in 
Political Economy, two in Electricity, and one course each 
in Astronomy and Algebra. Eleven new local centres were 
added to the list; Birmingham, Erie, Grove City, Holli- 
daysburg, Latrobe, New Castle, Phillipsburg, Titusville, 
Hammonton and Woodbury, N. J., and Uniontown. With 
these additions the number of local centres organized under 
the auspices of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, since October, 1890, reaches one hun- 
dred and three. The demand for University Extension 
lectures among the established centres has been constant. 
The people have ceased to look upon University Extension 
as a novelty. They have begun to regard it as something 
permanent. The idea of making it a regular event in the 
history of their town and city life is gradually taking hold. 
They are beginning to perceive the great educational oppor- 
tunities that are brought to their very doors. 

(239) 
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The term just closed saw two large Uni- 
'^^ versity Extension circuits, composed respec- 
Extensioii tively of eight and twelve towns and cities in 
Circuits. Pennsylvania and Maryland, successfully con- 
ducted by Mr. L3rman P. Powell, stafiF lecturer 
of the American Society, and Dr. W. Clarke Robinson, late 
of Durham University, England. Mr. Powell gave his 
course on American Political History at Altoona, Birming- 
ham, Cumberland and Hagerstown, Md.; HoUiday^burg, 
Huntingdon, Johnstown and Phillipsburg. Dr. Robinson 
delivered his series of lectures on *'Shakspere," and his 
course on ** The English Poets of the Revolution Age'* in 
a circuit of twelve towns in western Pennsylvania : Butler, 
Erie, Franklin, Greensburg, Grove City, Indiana, Latrobe, 
New Castle, Somerset, TitusviUe, Uniontown and Warren. 
(Because of a misunderstanding the course at Somerset was 
not given ; but Dr. Robinson gave six extra lectures, so that 
the result was the same.) Mr. Powell and Dr. Robinson 
delivered forty-eight and seventy-two lectures, traveling 
thirty-five and fifty-eight hundred miles in their respective 
circuits. " The twelve town circuit *' of Dr. Robinson was 
the largest ever formed either in this country or in England 
for University Extension purposes. It was possible, of 
course, only on the plan of fortnightly lectures entered upon 
by the American Society last fall. Some of the results of 
his work in this circuit may be shown by a few figures taken 
fi-om a statistical table prepared by the lecturer for publica- 
tion in the January Universify Extension BidUHn. The 
average total attendance for the whole circuit reached 
2044. ^^^ highest average attendance of a single course 
was 387 at Titusville, The lowest number did not fall 
below no. The average total number attending the classes 
was 1482. Titusville again leads with 255 following the 
class work. Eighty represents the minimum class attend- 
ance. The students at Titusville wrote eighty papers, 
and those at Indiana presented 103. The other centres, 
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however, were not so energetic in the matter of paper work, 
the total number handed in footing up to 243. 

Equally interesting are the figures showing the financial 
results to the local centres of Dr. Robinson*s courses. The 
sum of money raised by all the centres was $2, 124.83, The 
total cost reached $1,885.68. This left a net surplus of 
$239. 15 as a result of the courses. Seven of the towns had 
surpluses amounting to $332.05, Warren obtaining $110 and 
Franklin $124. Four towns were met with deficits aggre- 
gating $92.90. The average total amount raised by each 
town for the course was $193.16, and the average total cost 
— ^including lecturer's fee and expenses, rent of hall, light, 
heat, janitor and printing — reached $171.42. 



At the beginning of the fall season of 1893, 
Extension the American Society inaugurated its new 
Class system of Extension Class Courses. Instruction 
Courses. ^^ history, literature, mathematics, biology, 
economics and other departments of collegiate 
study were offered the people of Philadelphia and suburban 
towns at a practically nominal price. Classes were organ- 
ized at any place where a sujficient number desirous of 
studying a particular subject could be conveniently got 
together. The method of instruction pursued by those 
conducting the classes was that of the college classroom. 
Textbooks were made the basis of the work, and the 
instructor lectured or commented upon the text, or resorted 
to class quizzes according as circumstances required. The 
course was one hour per week for ten weeks. An examina- 
tion was held at the end of the course. The number of 
classes formed amounted to twenty ; the total enrollment 
reached 1200, and the average attendance at the classes 
sixty, although the records show that the attendance of out- 
siders who came to hear the lectures was in many cases much 
larger. Twelve classes were formed in ** Civics,** having 
a membership of 6oo, The textbooks used were Fiske's 
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"Civil Government in the United States," and Bryce's 
"American Commonwealth." Two classes of sixty each 
were formed in History ; one of 200 in Physiology and 
Hygiene, and five in Literature, having a total attendance 
of nearly 300. These figures give an idea of the work done 
by this new method of promoting University Extension 
teaching. It supplements in a very necessary way the larger 
work of the Society. It gives those communities and social 
circles or groups an opportunity to study after the most 
approved methods under college and university teachers 
who ,are not able financially to support the regular Exten- 
sion lecture courses. 



Two of Philadelphia's Local Centres, West 
The Philadelphia aiid Association Local, have 
Preliminary developed a most useful auxiliary for pro- 
Class, moting the educational value of University 
Extension in the * * Preliminary Class. ' ' These 
classes are organized for the purpose of preparing the mem- 
bers of the centre for the course of lectures they have 
decided to follow. Association Local took a course in 
** Civics," using Piske's '' Civil Government," preparatory 
to Professor Fiske's course on ** Formative Influences in 
American History. * * West Philadelphia has had a large class 
studying Greek history, literature and art preliminary to 
the courses of Mr. Churton Collins, of England ; Professors 
Lawton, of Bryn Mawr, and Hyde, of Lehigh University, 
upon those same subjects. These classes can be made of the 
greatest value. They partake, in a measure, of the nature 
of continuous courses. 
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OdTIiINBS of pedagogics. By Professor W. Rein. Translated by 
C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew, with Additional Notes by the former. 
Pp. 200. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1893. 

F^fessor Rein has been for many years the director of the Peda- 

Sogical Seminary at the University of Jena. He is an enthusiastic 
isdple of Herbart, and his system of pedagogics is in great part an 
apphcation of Herbartian principles to present needs and conaitions. 

The subject naturally divides itself in two parts, — Practical Peda- 
gogics and Theoretical Pedagogics. The first is treated especially 
wim reference to the needs of German schools. In the second part 
is discussed the purpose of education, which the author concludes is 
the ethical culture of the wHl, and the means by which this is to be 
attained. 

The attractiveness of the book is greatly marred by careless press- 
work. But it will undoubtedly stimulate interest and induce study of 
the Herbartian pedagogics. A guide to this is supplied in a Biblio- 
graphy of German literature, to which the translator has added refer- 
ences to English literature on the Herbartian system. 

Naturai. History of Intki*i*kct and Othbr Papers. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. With a General Index to Emerson's Collected 
Works. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1893. 

From the pretentious title of this last and final volume of Emer- 
son's collected writings, the unskillful may be deluded into thinking 
that they have here a profound and systematic treatise upon psycho- 
logical phenomena. Not so, however. The two short papers dealing 
with the subject are simply two more collections of Emerson's incon- 
sequential observations upon the manifestations of the intellect, a 
''series of anecdotes," "a farmer's almanac of mental moods." He 
would have us study the actions of the intellect as we do those of 
chemistry, by observation and classification of its phenomena. While 
these two short papers contain nothing new, we yet have Emerson at 
his best in the keen observations and epigrammatic statements that 
greet us on every page. An essay on " Boston," pulsates with pride 
and prudent panegvric for his beloved city. Essays on Milton, 
Michael An^lo, and miscellaneous papers reprinted from magazines 
and the Dial, exhibit Emerson as a literary critic An extensive 
index of his entire works and of his innumerable quotations firom 
authors is a valuable part of this volume. One wishes that there was 
an index to Emerson's quotable sayings. 

(243) 
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Woman and The Highbr Education. Edited by Anna C. Biackelt 
Pp. 214. The I^itkraturb op Phii,anthropy. Edited by 
Prances A. Goodale. Pp. 205. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1893. Price, |i.oo, each. [Diataff Series.] 

These two dainty volumes of the Distaff series are composed of 
papers on various literary and philanthropic subjects by women of 
New York. Originally published as magazine articles, in the present 
form they constituted a part of the World's Fair Exhibit. 

Woman and The Higher Education is a hackneyed subject, but the 
papers in this volume by Professor Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, and others no less eminent, are anything but dull and un- 
profitable. The plea of Mrs. Emma Willard for a seminary for women 
made before the Legislature of New York in 1819, is pathetic. It 
ought to bring some serious thoughts to the women who accept freely 
the educational privileges of to-day without a thought of how these 
have been secured. ^ 

The I^iterature of Philanthropy contains papers on Criminal Re- 
form, Tenement Neighborhood Idea, **The Negro and Civilization," 
and kindred subjects. They have been written by women whose 
hearts are in their subjects. Who, for example, has a right to speak 
of the work among the Indians, if not Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman ? 
The reader will certainly recur with pleasure to Mrs. C. R. Lowell's 
thoughtful article on Criminal Reform, and Dr. Marv B. Damon's on 
Medical Women in Tenements. But it is hard to discriminate. In 
the quiet of our homes we pronounce this part of the World's Fair a 
success. 

Practicai, Essays on American Government. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Ph. D. Pp. 311, with Index. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1893. 

Professor Hart has collected here eleven essays dealing with as 
many different phases of our government. With one exception, all 
of them have been published at divers times in divers periodicals. 
They are "practical" in the seqse that they describe simply the 
actual workings of our political machinery without attempting to 
moralize on ** what they ought to be." We have a dispassionate and 
impartial account of '* The Chilean Controversy : A Study in American 
Diplomacy," one of the best we have seen. The article on "The 
Speaker as Premier" sketches briefly the growth of that official's 
autocratic prerogatives. *'The Exercise of the Suffrage," *'The 
Election of a President," "The Rise of American Cities," "The 
Biography of a River and Harbor Bill," and "Why the South Was 
Defeated in the Civil War," are the most important of the other essays 
iu the volume. Much useful statistical information is found in the 
text and in appended tables. The author does not pretend to have 
said the final word on the subjects treated ; but he gives us a serviceable 
volume for practical use and reference. 
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University Extension. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 



r 



N accepting the presidency of the University of Chicago, 

Dr. Harper stipulated that it be clearly understood that 

the new institution should not be merely one more added to 

the number of already existing American colleges, but that 

r it be organized especially to.meet needs in college and uni- 

• versity education hitherto unprovided for. This was not to 
^ assert that existing institutions were defective in plan or 
( deficient in accomplishment, but rather that they were doing 

their work so well that there could be no good reason for 
establishing a new university unless it could justify itself by 
I oflFering peculiar conveniences and advantages. Hence the 

i spirit of innovation characteristic of all the activities of the 

University of Chicago — ^innovation not as an end, but as a 
•^ means to the end referred to. Hence the short terms, ses- 

! sions during the four quarters of the year, the quarterly 

* convocation in place of the annual commencement, and the 
reception of students at the beginning of every quarter. 

In no respect, however, is the departure from the old lines 
I of university organization more apparent than in the pre- 

[ paration of the university to prosecute the work of Univer- 

■^ sity Extension. Here more evidently, if possible, than 

elsewhere, innovation operates to enlarge the usefulness of 
the University, by providing in every practicable way that 
as many as possible may be brought under university influ- 
ence, and this, not only within the university quadrangles, 
but in all the towns that can be reached. In studying the 
relations of the modern university to the public, Dr. Harper 

(245) 
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and his counsellors clearly perceived that in every commu- 
nity there are numbers of intelligent men and women, young, 
middle-aged, and even old, who are eager to read and study 
under direction along various lines of literature, history, and 
science. It was seen that this readiness to read and study 
is confined to no ** class,** and that university graduates 
are as glad as any to avail themselves of any means to 
stimulate systematic intellectual activity and to ** keep up " 
with the results of recent research. In short, no demand was 
more evident and more evidently unprovided for than that the 
universities should extend their influence beyond their own 
premises, and offer to intelligent men and women through- 
out the country whatever of university advantages they can 
use. 

In accordance with this view .the Extension of University 
Teaching was assigned to one of the four grand co-ordinate 
Divisions of the University of Chicago. A separate faculty 
was selected for this work, a special set of administrative 
officers was chosen to organize and direct it, and spacious 
offices were set apart and equipped for the business involved. 
The administrative staff consisted of a director and five sec- 
retaries of departments, the departments, namely, of I^ecture- 
Study, Correspondence-Teaching, Class-Instruction, Libra- 
ries, and District Organization and Training. This organi- 
zation has been, substantially, continued until the present, 
and has been found essential to the prosecution of the work 
as conceived and planned. 

The names of departments mentioned above, will suggest 
the broad conception of the meaning of the term University 
Extension, entertained by the University. For twenty years, 
in England, and for three years in this country. University 
Extension had been understood to signify the Extension of 
University Teaching by courses of lecture-studies, delivered 
at weekly or fortnightly intervals, with the usual accompa- 
niment of the syllabus, the weekly paper, and the review 
hour. It was seen that while this form of University Exten- 
sion has in it immense possibilities of interest and value, yet 
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it is by no means the only way in which university teaching 
may be extended. Doubtless it is the very best form of 
Extension for the majority of intelligent men and women in 
our towns and cities. But it is by no means a satisfactory 
form of teaching for those who desire to pursue non-resident 
study parallel with the woik done in the classrooms of the 
university, and with the purpose of working toward a degree. 
In order, therefore, to meet the desires of non-resident stu- 
dents to pursue the very same courses of study with students 
in residence, the departments of Correspondence-Teaching 
and of Class- Work were organized. Through the former, a 
student in any part of the country, or indeed of the world, 
may accomplish one-half of his undergraduate work, and 
one- third of a course of graduate work in absentia. At least 
one-half the undergraduate work, and two-thirds of the 
graduate work must be done in residence ; and upon the 
work done in absentia the student must take examination at 
one of the regularly appointed university examinations. 
Through the Class- Work Department, Saturday and even- 
ing classes are organized in various parts of Chicago and its 
suburbs, for those who for any reason cannot enter the class- 
rooms of the university. Here, as in the correspondence 
work, the student matriculates as a regular student of the 
university, and performs his work under the conditions just 
explained. 

Students receiving instruction in either of the three depart- 
ments named, usually require books other than those ordi- 
narily accessible to them. In order to increase the value of 
the facilities offered, it was felt that some specially selected 
books must accompany the courses. The Library Depart- 
ment was organized to care for this. The plan proposed, 
and actually carried out with constantly increasing com- 
pleteness, was to send to every centre a small library of 
books recommended by the lecturer, to be free for use during 
the continuance of the course ; to do the like, where practi- 
cable, in connection with class-work ; and to rent to corre- 
spondence students, such books as they might need and wish 
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to obtain in this way. The plan embraced also the estab- 
lishment of a book clearing-house through which libraries 
and individuals might effect mutually advantageous ex- 
changes. 

The secretary of district organizations attends to the 
grouping of centres into district federation for the cultiva- 
tion of mutual acquaintance, the quickening of interest, 
and the evolution of better things from a comparative study 
of experience. The same secretary has charge of the selec- 
tion and training of men whose abilities and ambitions lead 
them into these departments of teaching. 

I have said that the University Extension work is assigned 
to one of the four great co-ordinate divisions of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This is meant to imply that this division 
is in every sense an organic part of the University. Its 
administrative and teaching staff are appointed by the trus- 
tees of the university, its director is a member of the uni- 
versity council, members of its faculty give courses in the 
classrooms of the university, while professors and instruc- 
tors from the university proper give courses in each of the 
departments of University Extension teaching. Under 
conditions explained, University Extension work may be 
credited to the non-resident student in the same terms as to 
the student in residence. 

The elaborate preparation of the University thus to extend 
its influence has, from the first, met with a most gratifying 
response, exceeding the highest hopes entertained by those 
who believed in the plan, and justifying the great outlay 
involved. On the very day of the opening of the univer- 
sity, October 2, 1892, Mr. Moulton began the first University 
Extension course offered by the University, and other lec- 
turers were at once in the field. Between October and 
December of that year, above 15,000 persons attended the 
lectures, at centres not only in Chicago and its suburbs, but 
scattered over the region extending from Detroit to the 
Mississippi, and from Milwaukee to Quincy. The opening 
of the year 1893 narked a still wider spread of the work, 
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and by April it was possible to report that 52 centres had 
been organized, 122 courses of lecture-studies given, and 
25,000 different individuals reached. The three months 
closing the year 1893 show a most gratifying result. Not- 
withstanding the expected falling away of many with the 
loss of the element of novelty ; notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of the World's Fair until November ; and notwith- 
standing the absorption of almost every one's attention in 
his own financial distresses, or in those of others, a steady 
gain is apparent, both in quantity and in quality of work. 
There is a marked tendency more and more in the direction 
of writing the weekly papers, and in planning courses of 
lecture-studies in something like educational sequence. 
As was expected, the constituency of the lecture-study 
courses has been found to consist not chiefly of the rep- 
resentatives of any one class. It proves that the movement 
is valued and supported, not only by those who have been 
debarred from the privileges of college and university edu- 
cation, but quite as much by graduates themselves. An 
interesting example of this occurred at Springfield, 111., 
where Professor Mace, in his lectures on "American His- 
tory,*' found among those who attended his lectures and 
wrote papers, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, school super- 
intendents and principals, members of the Legislature and 
members of Congress. The Correspondence-Teaching De- 
partment has a constituency extending from Maine and 
Canada to the Sandwich Islands. One of its students is an 
Arizona ranchman studying Arabic by correspondence; 
another, a school teacher in the Hawaiian Islands, studying 
Sanskrit ; and another a member of the standing army in 
Arizona. Through the Class- Work Department instruction 
is offered on evenings and Saturdays, in parts of Chicago, in 
Psychology, Principles of Political Economy, Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States, Modern History, Latin, Caesar for 
beginners, French Grammar, Elementary German, Elements 
of Literature, Nineteenth Century Literature, Rhetoric and 
English Composition, Mathematics, Elementary Algebra, 
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Advauced Algebra, Plane Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, 
Physics, General Astronomy, Elementary Chemistry, Geo- 
gpraphic Geology, Elementary Zoology, Reading. 

The special dangers against which it has been found need- 
ful to guard, have arisen not in connection with Class or 
Correspondence Work, but with that of the Lecture-study 
courses. Two classes were likely to be mislead in their 
estimate of this work : one consisting of those who feared 
that the attempt would be made to offer a short cut, a royal 
road to degrees and diplomas, and so to discredit sound 
learning ; the other consisting of those who hoped what the 
former class feared. Add to this a little confusion as to the 
precise aim, in the minds of some lecturers. Happily these 
dangers are becoming less and less threatening. More and 
more clearly all concerned are seeing that University Exten- 
sion Lecture-studies have literally immense intrinsic value, 
independent of any translation into terms of university 
credits. That men who are masters of their subjects should 
talk to intelligent men and women interested in those sub- 
jects, not once, but in a series of talks ; that those who listen 
should do supplementary reading and writing under direc- 
tion, and discuss with the lecturer the topics suggested— all 
this is felt to have a value of its own ; and on this value the 
system, at least in America, must rest, or speedily pass away. 

The authorities at the University of Chicago believe that 
the work of University Extension is yet in its formative 
period. In common with other advocates of the work they 
do not count themselves as yet to have apprehended, but 
they are pressing on, believing in its possibilities while they 
are keenly alive to its dangers. One of the chief cautions 
which they take to themselves and urge upon others is that 
we call things by their right names ; that we look carefully 
at every appliance of University Extension, and try to answer 
for ourselves and the public truly the question — ^what is this 
worth ? what can it do ? what can it not do ? No claim is 
made by the University of Chicago that University Exten- 
sion supersedes any agency in education already approved, 
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but rather that it undertakes to do a work hitherto not 
provided for. It will still be necessary for those who 
desire the full privileges of a college or university course 
to come into residence at college or university for a term of 
years. Chautauqua and the popular lecture will doubtless 
continue their beneficent missions of culture and entertain- 
xnent. But with the universities crowded to the doors, and 
with every other appliance of liberal, technical, or popular 
education in full operation, it will still be true that men and 
women of every class, who cannot and who do not care to enter 
the classrooms, will gladly use much that the universities, 
and they alone, can oflfer. It is confidently believed that it 
is a legitimate part of the work of the university to answer 
in the affirmative the question : Is it possible for husy men 
and women io discharge the daily duties of home and of bitsi- 
ness, and at the same time be constantly advancing their own 
culture by reading arid study ? 

Accordingly the University of Chicago has thrown open 
its doors, not that more students may enter, but that learn- 
ing may go forth, and that the great school may become a 
great light to the region in the midst of which it is placed. 

Nathaniel Butler, Jr. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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A FEW years ago one could almost count on the fingers 
of a hand the number of economists in the United 
States doing active, scientific work. Now it takes more 
than that number to man the economic department in one 
university ; and they must all be scientifically active. 
Teachers are beyond counting for number ; and withal, the 
people are not duly interested in economics, and they are far 
from getting the help that the science is able to render. 

Professor Newcomb has shown how difficult is the problem 
of diffusing knowledge in this department.* People are 
persistent in holding to economic doctrines that have been 
disproven time and time again and which a moment's sober 
examination will show to be not only fallacious but ruinous 
if made a rule of life or the policy of a nation. 

There is a dread of improvements that make things 
cheap. If a natural well were discovered that would furnish 
unlimited quantities of pure table butter, the feeling first 
excited by the discovery would be one of regret at the loss 
of the labor now involved in creating that product. The 
policy of " making work " is persistently followed by numer- 
ous bodies of men. Multiplying the results of work, the 
one thing that is capable of raising the level of every 
one's life, is regarded with dread. 

In discussing currency or the tariff, it is not customary 
for disputants of a certain class to attack a system at its 
vulnerable points, or to defend it by advancing its really 
strong claims. Axiomatic truth is questioned. That import- 
ing an article is furnishing employment to the labor required 
in making something to export, in payment for it, would 
seem to be a fairly clear and simple proposition. It has cor- 
ollaries that are equally clear. There is a large field of 

• In ihe Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, xS^a* 
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ascertained truth concerning foreign commerce and the effects 
of protection. There is something to be said in favor of 
a protective policy ; but what commonly is said denies the 
certainties of the subject ; and for the purpose of the pending 
discussion it seems to serve as good a purpose as an intelli- 
gent argument would do. The popular knowledge of eco- 
nomic truth lags far behind the need of it. l^t one is an 
optimist — which is saying if one is free from mental disease 
— he will believe that the present knowledge of economic 
truth is far inferior to \^hat will be possessed and used in the 
near future. The science itself must possess a larger terri- 
tory. Doubts must be removed, and a large number of prop- 
ositions must be added to the list of what now constitute 
the certainties of the subject. The people must get possession 
of these truths, new and old, in some way ; and the public 
schools must, in the main, enable them to do it. 

University' Extension is always welcome in so far as it 
goes. To the length of completely meeting the end crea- 
ted by the state of things above outlined it cannot go. It 
can help in a powerful and welcome way. If it can reach 
the teachers it will do the largest work of which it is capable ; 
and it ought to reach them. 

The certainties of economic science ought to be put within 
reach of boys and girls of a high school grade. In the good 
time coming, economics will be on a par with mathematics, 
in having its very elementary courses, within the compre- 
hension of grammar school children, its more solid courses, 
for pupils in high schools, and its collegiate courses, made 
possible by the earlier training of the students who take 
them. It will have its graduate courses, dealing with 
problems too diflScult to be given to any class in the present 
state of education, and, beyond all, will lie its field for 
research, as fruitful as any that has ever been opened to 
explorers, and likely to be pursued with a zest that suggests 
no present scientific work, but rather those practical pursuits 
that have millions of dollars as prizes of success. We shall 
search for principles as we now do for veins of gold, or elec- 
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trie storage batteries, or multiple methods of telegraphy, or 
automatic looms for outdoing fine art. Something of this 
kind is necessary now, when men submit to be misgoverned 
by their elected representatives ; but it will be doubly neces- 
sary when they really govern themselves. The referendum, 
when it comes, will make economic science one of the 
necessaries of life. 

J. B. Cl^RK. 
Amherst College, Mats. 
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THE official announcement of the second session of the 
University Extension Summer Meeting will appear 
early in March. Besides the lecture courses in the depart- 
ments of literature, science, history and art, several of which 
will be given by the lecturers whose success in the first session 
was most pronounced, there will be in the meeting of the 
present year three or more distinctly organized and parallel 
series of lecture courses. Of these three departments one 
that will most interest a very large number of the prospec- 
tive students is that of pedagogy. Dr. Frank McMurray, 
Professor of Pedagogy in the State University of Illinois, 
will be at the head of this department and will himself 
deliver a course of perhaps twenty lectures. Professor Mc- 
Murray is a progressive leader of educational thought and 
an interesting, energetic and inspiring lecturer. Several 
additional lecture courses and conferences on live educa- 
tional topics will be arranged. 

A second department of more general interest is that of 
American history, which will embody lecture courses from 
Professor W. H. Mace, of Syracuse University, the favorite 
lecturer of the first Meeting, whose course will be in close 
sequence with that of last year ; Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston, the famous author and lecturer, and Professor 
J. B. McMaster, of the University of Pennsylvania, whose 
** History of the People of the United States " has rapidly 
become the standard in its field of social history. This 
department will be enriched also by historical excursions 
on Saturdays and, like the Summer Meeting itself, will 
find its climax in the week's pilgrimage which is planned 
for the first week of August and which is so graphically 
described by Mr. Powell in the Review of Reviews for 
October, 1893. 

(255) 
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The third special department of the Summer Meeting is 
that devoted to economics and sociology. The courses in 
this department are designed for advanced students of 
economics, and for those who are engaged in teaching 
political economy, political science, history or allied subjects 
and who wish to get acquainted at first hand with those who 
are recognized as the foremost authorities on economic sub- 
jects and as the greatest interpreters of economic theory. 
Arrangements with lecturers are not yet complete, but a 
partial announcement is possible. 

John B. Clark, Professor of Political Economy in Amherst 
College and lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, will 
give a two- weeks* course on those phases of the newer politi- 
cal economy with which his own name is particularly asso- 
ciated. Professor Clark stands high among economic 
authorities, is president of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and has made original contributions to economic theory 
of the greatest value. The basis of Professor Clark's instruc- 
tion in the first week will be his ** Philosophy of Wealth."* 
Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University, 
will give a course on some phases of the theory of money. 
President Andrews is author of ** Institutes of Economics," 
** An Honest Dollar," etc., was the most prominent member 
of the Brussels International Monetary Conference and is 
especially distinguished in economic circles for his vigorous 
advocacy of an international bimetallic coinage. He has 
recently been elected president of a national league for the 
purpose of promoting this object. President Andrews has 
consented to deliver an informal address on the Brussels 
conference in addition to the course on the theory of money. 

The subject of money will also be discussed from the 
standpoint of the mono-metallist. Fuller particulars of these 
two interesting courses will be given in the announcement 
of the Summer Meeting. It is enough to say that the two 
sides of the question will be discussed by champions as able 

as have appeared in Congress, in the press or in formal 

^^-^— ^^— ^— — ^-^-^— ^— — — — ^ / 

* Published by Ginn & Co. Price. |i.io. 
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treatises. Dr. J. W. Jenks, Professor of Political, Municipal 
and Social Institutions, Cornell University, will lecture on 
the relation between economics and political science, point- 
ing out the nature of the economic basis which underlies 
state and municipal activity and especially the relation 
between economics and political reform. Professor Jenks 
has taken high rank as an authority on these topics and 
has written many valuable papers for the economic and 
general periodicals. 

Dr. Simon N. Patten, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, completes the list of those 
offering instruction in theoretical economics. Professor 
Patten is recognized as a leader in the field of economic 
theory, surpassed by no one in originality or influence. He 
is both a great economist and a great teacher, and economists 
will recognize the value of this unique opportunity to become 
acquainted at first hand with his system. The instruction 
in one week of Professor Patten's course will be based on 
his ** Theory of Dynamic Economics.*' * 

The charge for tuition in any one of the special depart- 
ments above outlined will be ten dollars. For five dollars 
additional a student who registers in one of the special 
departments will be given a ticket admitting to all the 
lectures of the general course and of the two remaining 
special departments. 

For full descriptive circulars or for information on specific 
points the reader may address the Director, Edward T. 
Devine, at the University Extension Ofi&ce, Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 



* Published hy the University of Pennsylvania. Political Economy and Public 
I«aw Series. Price, $i .00. 
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WHEN a new movement in education knocks at our 
door and demands recognition as an educational 
agency, it is natural and right that its adherents should 
justify its claims. Too often a seemingly new movement 
proves to be only a variety of some old agency dressed in 
a new garb, or what is worse, a subordinate element in 
education, pushed forward into a prominence which its 
intrinsic merits do not deserve. The new education has 
been heralded numberless times ; in fact, it is always with 
us, and yet the predicted revolution has not come, and we 
are still following the traditional lines of education with 
such slight exceptions, that it would be difficult to enumer- 
ate any clearly defined principle which our age has brought 
forth. 

It is easy to see many changes in the educational world. 
The interest in education has greatly increased ; the public 
are much more willing to support educational projects, both 
by taxation and by private gifts ; the public schools have 
become a powerful means of elevating all classes of society ; 
technical and secondary schools are abundant and efficient ; 
and the great universities. State and private, have acquired 
an influence, which such institutions never before exercised. 
While recognizing these improvements, and many more that 
could be named, I still affirm that our age has not been 
original in its methods and that it has not departed widely 
from the educational traditions of the past. We have, to be 
sure, in a groping, unconscious way made many important 
modifications in our educational system, but the principles 
upon which they rest have not been enumerated, nor have they 
been j ustified upon grounds in harmony with the spirit through 
which the changes have come. Independent, therefore, of 

(258) 
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the claims of a new agency, demanding recognition, it is 
important to survey anew the various forces active in our 
educational world, and to enumerate more clearly the prin- 
ciples upon which their efficiency depends. 

It would seem an easy matter to determine the leading 
educational agents, and to measure their relative importance. 
The theory of education should classify and discuss them, 
just as the theory of production in political economy presents 
and discusses the agents in production. The history of 
education, too, should be a ready source of material from 
which a comparative study of educational forces can be 
made. But, unfortunately, both the theory and history of 
education in the sense I have indicated are yet to be written. 
There is at hand nothing more than incomplete sketches of 
certain historic epochs in education and of the men who led 
these great movements. Even from an inductive standpoint 
we have no analysis of the leading educational agencies. 
The leading educational institutions have never been com- 
pared, their functions analyzed, and their scope and duties 
defined. The principles of education have not been isolated 
from the inductive material by which they are obscured ; 
still less have they been corrolated, so that broad general- 
izations can be based upon them. The theory of education, 
if such it may be called, is an aggregation of the most mis- 
cellaneous character, a combination of platitudes, adages, 
maxims and traditions of uncertain value mixed with crude 
generalizations, based upon the institutions of a given epoch 
or the tendencies of a given age. The hand of a master has 
never sifted this heterogeneous material, separating theory 
from practice, and thus creating a nucleus about which a 
true theory of education can grow up. 

It is necessary to make this preliminary statement, because 
so many talk and write as if they knew exactly the functions 
of each educational institution, and its relation to other 
recognized institutions, as if they were able to map out the 
whole educational world, and could determine the manner 
in which a new claimant of a portion of the educational field 
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would come into conflict with established agencies for the 
same end. It is hardly necessary to repeat that the data for 
such conclusions are lacking. The public school, the 
academy, the technical school, the college and the university, 
have each worked at their problems in an inductive manner. 
They have shifted their bases, altered their courses, and 
changed the character of their teaching in an independent 
way, dictated by their own necessities, without regard to 
their theoretical relation to other educational agencies. It 
is still a problem to determine just what each of these factors 
in education can undertake best, in how far they conflict 
with or duplicate the work of each other, and whether 
between them all the whole field is covered without any 
gaps which new institutions could fill to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

There is another source of error that must be eliminated 
before a survey of our topic is possible. It is assumed that 
a new organization with a new name must represent a new 
idea, something foreign to the accepted methods ; and hence, 
that the new conflicts with the old, or at least implies a defect 
in the old system through the neglect of some educational 
principle. The defence of the old thus seems to demand an 
opposition to the new, and many are jealous of any new 
movement, largely, because of the implied defects in the 
institutions they have learned to respect and love, and whose 
eflSciency seems to be questioned. There must of course, be 
a measure of truth in such charges if the claims of the new 
institution are to be justified, and* yet the conflict usually 
lies in a difiFerent quarter from that in which it appears 
to lie. The new institution usually represents some new 
differentiation of old agencies. The ideas which it empha- 
sizes, are old truths isolated from some of their historical 
surroundings and made prominent and forcible by their new 
setting. Often the apparently new ideas held a dominant place 
in an earlier system of education, but through the necessary 
adjustment to new conditions, new methods came into vogue, 
leaving some important principle in the background until it 
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is again seized upon by a new group of reformers and 
restored to its old position of respect and importance. 

Such changes may easily take place unobserved, because 
of the mingling of two distinct elements in all education — 
the personality and the method of the teacher. In great 
teachers, the first element is so dominant that the second 
becomes absorbed in it ; and for the time being lost sight of. 
Under these conditions a break may easily be made in the 
continuity of method without attracting conscious attention. 
The disciples of the new teacher follow his methods subser- 
viently, extol them unduly, and assume a much greater 
harmony and continuity between the new and old than 
really exists. It is easy to see how under such circum- 
stances important ideas should sink into obscurity, and 
seem entirely new when they are rediscovered at a later 
period, put into new relations and given a new name. 

Another source of confusion is due to the undefined, 
shadowy boundary of the educational field. All knowledge 
is not preserved or transmitted to succeeding generations 
through the recognized educational institutions. It is often 
overlooked that much, if not the greater part of the acquired 
knowledge of a given age comes to it not from the profes- 
sional teacher, but from the many other educational agencies 
by which the citizen is surrounded. The home, the church, 
the newspaper, the club, social organizations, social inter- 
course, and a multitude of other agencies help to perpetuate 
the knoivledge of the race and to determine the standard of 
each generation. These agencies, moreover, are never static. 
They are subject to the struggle for existence, and are con- 
stantly modified by the dynamic flow of the society of which 
they are organs. They grow at the expense of each other,, 
and force new modifications through which they become 
more sharply differentiated and better adjusted. The pur- 
pose which one of them serves may in time be transferred to 
another, and its own existence be justified by performing new 
duties or at least some old duties in a new and more efficient 
way. 
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Take, for example, the development of the home in modem 
society. It has become a highly diiBferentiated institution, 
serving aesthetic rather than physical ends. It suggests 
comfort and ease rather than food and shelter. A wife is a 
comfort maker more than a bread maker, and children are 
supported from love instead of from duty. These changes have 
cut down the size of families by excluding dependents and 
productive laborers. They have made the home exclusive, 
brought parent and children into more sympathetic rela- 
tions, cut out the disciplinary aspect of home life, and reduced 
its strictly educational function, or, at least, turned it into 
new channels where little conscious influence was exerted in 
earlier times. 

Similar changes have taken place in the church. It has, 
through the evolution of society, lost many of its former 
functions. At an early date the administration of justice 
became a function of the State, and later education became 
secularized . The protestant reformation took from the church 
its cosmopolitan character. It ceased to be the force which 
bound nations and communities together, and restrained 
egoistic action in international affairs. It took on, at least 
in protestant nations where communities were split up by 
denominational differences, a more intense social nature. It 
exerts its influence chiefly upon individual families and 
classes, binding their members by stronger ties, and holding 
them up to a higher standard than could have been impressed 
upon the whole community or nation. It has thus elevated 
our ideals, purified our life, and strengthened the moral 
standards, but it has lost much of that broad, unspecialized 
influence which the early church exerted over our whole 
civilization. In this way the influence of the church over 
individuals and certain sections of society has been strength- 
ened, and through them is more powerful in moulding society 
as a whole than ever before. It is not, however, a national 
institution, giving force and character to national life. Na- 
tions no longer appeal to their God, their church and their 
religion to arouse their citizens to heroic action, except in a 
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formal way. They now resort to economic, political, or even 
class motives to make the action of the people harmonious 
and energetic. This educational influence of the old national 
church has been lost, and the present church in its new form, 
while serving other higher purposes much better, leaves a 
gap in religious activity in which little or no work is done. 

In fact, both the family and the church, have ceased to be 
national institutions, and have become social agencies for 
doing a very important but highly speciaHzed social work. 
The broader field which they have vacated has been partially 
supplied by other agencies. The club, the secret society, 
the many kinds of associations based on ties which bind men 
of similar temperament and habits together, the trades 
unions and other labor organizations, which appeal to indus- 
trial instincts and motives, have each secured a place for 
themselves, partly by occupying the field vacated by the 
family and church, and partly by ministering to new wants 
which arise in a highly differentiated society. The pulpit has 
its scope limited by the appearance of the newspaper, the 
periodical, the lecturer and the author. The family has 
had its field narrowed by the Sunday School, the kinder- 
garten, the manual training school, and other forms of public 
education. Each new institution has intensified' the func- 
tional activity of every other institution, and created a need 
of new institutions to fill up the newly discovered gaps in 
the social and educational world. 

A new educational movement is not an isolated phenome- 
non, but comes in as a part of a great social upheaval. 
Social institutions are the means by which a society seeks to 
adjust itself to its environment. If this environment were 
unchanging, the adjustment would soon be complete. The 
environment is not wholly objective, but depends upon the 
wants of the society seeking adjustment and changes as they 
change.* Each new environment, with its corresponding 

* Patten, " Theory of Dynamic Economics." Chap. VII. 
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Standard of life creates a dissatisfaction with old institu- 
tions, and awakens a desire for new ones more in harmony 
with the complex conditions of the new society. The home, 
the church, the school, the many social and industrial organ- 
izations, the State itself, as well as the customs, habits and 
instincts which grow up around them are modified and 
differentiated so as to allow new institutions of co-ordinate 
rank to supplement them, and thus increase the adjustment 
of society to its environment. 

Each added complexity of the environment, bringing with 
it new social institutions and a rise of the standard of life, 
makes existing educational institutions inadequate, tends to 
differentiate them, and thus permits the rise of new institu- 
tions to supplement . those already active. The larger 
demand for educational work arises mainly from the increased 
consciousness of harmonious consumption and of the neces- 
sity of ejecting inharmonious elements from it* If progress 
meant simply isolated additions to social welfare, with no 
elimination or subordination of strong feelings, the type of 
our civilization would be much simpler, and the need of 
conscious education much reduced. As it is, each age, if 
progressive, must tear down and rebuild much of the sub- 
jective environment ; t instincts, habits and customs must be 
reformed, and the educational institutions revised and 
extended to meet the new conditions. 

I shall not take time to prove that the great social re- 
organization of this century has fulfilled all these conditions 
for a new educational movement. If the changes of the 
last century created the need of a Rousseau and a Pestalozzi 
the more thoroughgoing revolution of this century demands 
a still more complete upheaval and overthrow of educational 
routine and tradition. While there has been a great exten- 
sion of education to all classes, the content and method of 
instruction have not been changed and the evils are increased 

* Patt;n. "The Economic Coarses of M nl Progress." AnnaU of th« American 
Academy of Pulitical and Social Science. September, 11193. 

f The term '* aubjecttve environment " is explained on page *j6. 
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very much by the larger numbers whom this type of educa- 
tion reaches. So firmly have the conventional ideas of 
education been rooted in our minds that the educational 
history of the race has been distorted and the reliance on 
certain questionable doctrines is so complete as to obscure 
and narrow the whole field of education. Educational 
theory has been displaced by the maxims of the art of 
forcing boys to become premature men. It is the art ot 
impressing facts and details upon the growing mind rather 
than vital principles and related knowledge. Race knowl- 
edge, race traditions, and race ideals have been lost sight of, 
and adult education, upon which they depend for vitality 
has been eliminated from the field of educational activity. 
We emphasize and aupport the school for boys, but neglect 
those broader educational forces which sustain and elevate 
the normal and intellectual tone of the adult population. 

This concept of boy or school education is a recent inven- 
tion. Among primitive nations, almost all the education is 
for the adult. The child participates in it only as a member 
of the community attracted by prominent features of social 
life. Race knowledge, traditions and history are preserved 
by the old rather than by the young. Education thus 
belongs to the period after and not before the active portion 
of a man's life. 

In Homer, we have a typical case of an early educator. 
His hearers were not mere children, but the men and women 
of the active period of life. They were aroused and held 
by an interest in the events narrated, and made better citizens 
by their deeper knowledge of the great epochs of national 
history, grouped in a natural order and made vivid by the 
emphasis on the stirring facts. Homer could, with truth, 
be called the first extensionist. He was an itinerant teacher 
depending upon popular interest in the history of his race 
for his support. He intensified the national life by his vivid 
pictures of p:ist events and thus helped to form the national 
character of the Grecian people. All nations have not been 
so fortunate as to have a Homer to make their traditions an 
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essential part of the education of every race ; but, at least, 
humble workers filled with the same spirit and using the 
same methods have made the traditions and ideals of each 
successful race so vivid and instinctive as to be the means of 
sustaining the national spirit under conditions where an 
appeal to other motives would fail. 

Even in the later periods of Grecian history education was 
largely confined to the mature portion of the community. 
Public questions occupied the dormant place in the social 
life of the Athenian. The education which prepared for 
political life was received in public places by adults in ways 
not dissimilar from those through which the American 
citizen gets his knowledge of national events. Socrates 
taught in the market places and his hearers were beyond 
what we now regard as the school age. The later and better 
organized schools of philosophy were places of retreat for 
the mature and not an isolating environment for boys. 

This education of the adults was made possible through 
the separation of society into classes. The slaves did the 
work and the citizen was in many respects a man of leisure, 
whose time was free for the purpose of self-culture. Educa- 
tion was thus a recreation and a pleasure, not a discipline. 
It was an end in itself and not a preparation for something 
beyond. 

The social conditions of modem times destroyed this ideal 
of the ancient world. The great industrial changes created 
new ideals of life through which the boy instead of the man 
became the centre of educational activity. The prime cause 
of this change was the breaking down of the privileges of 
the aristocracy by which a portion of society had leisure 
during their mature years, coupled with the rise of the 
industrial classes into an active participation in national life. 
The adult population engaged in bread-earning occupations, 
and gave to them so much time and energy that education 
ceased to be a matter of conscious consideration. The 
intensifying of business life leads to an intensifying of the 
pleasures of the few remaining leisure hours. Amusements 
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tend to displace education, crowding it into an earlier period 
of life before the child is of mu«h use in the industrial 
world. 

Two important events helped these industrial changes in 
forcing the child into the school. The first of these was the 
invention of writing and printing. Here was an occupation 
well fitted for the child. He would learn to read and write 
before the period of industrial activity began and thus the 
valuable time of the adult would be used for other purposes. 
The second event was the revival of learning at the end of 
the middle ages. The ancient languages were the only 
storehouses of learning. The l^atin also was the best and 
in many fields the onlj' medium for the exchange of ideas. 
The ancient languages thus became indispensable for culture 
and it was advantageous to use the boy's time in their 
acquisition. I^anguage study is well fitted for boys and its 
necessity under these conditions did much to fix in the 
minds of the people the notion that education is a task for 
boys and not a recreation for men. 

This new concept of education was strengthened by cer- 
tain ideas prevalent in the religious world. The school and 
the church were parts of one institution, and educational 
ideas were colored by the ascetic notions prevalent in 
religious circles. The doctrine of natural depravity created 
a demand for an isolating environment for the boy at school, 
and a discipline to correct the evil tendencies natural to 
youth. The school was not made a vital part of each com- 
munity, but a distant place to which the boy was sent and 
in which he was free fi-om the strong temptations of the 
external world. At a time when isolation from the world 
was deemed necessary for moral progress, and pain and 
privation the best means of creating a noble, lofty character, 
it was easy to remodel educational ideas, so as to emphasize 
these elements. The church attempted to form the char- 
acters of boys on the plan it used to reform men. Thus 
certain ideas secured a dominant place in modem education 
and have not yet been displaced although our religious life. 
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from which they were taken, has been modified by the 
quickening influence of higher ideals. 

The static condition of educational theory is largely due 
to the need of extending the advantage of public schools to 
all classes. Reformers have been desirous of giving to the 
lowest classes of society the advantages which were in 
earlier times the exclusive privilege of the higher classes. 
The lower classes, however, enter into the industrial life 
earlier than do the higher classes, and their education must 
be finished earlier if it is not to interfere with their indus- 
trial activities. The temptation to cram isolated facts is 
increased since they are the best means of giving to the 
child the appearance of mature thinking. Each extension 
of popular education has narrowed its scope and emphasized 
its mechanical features so as to utilize more fully the period 
of the boy's life before he becomes a worker. The conscious 
endeavor of educators has been directed toward forcing 
boys to acquire facts and ideas at a little earlier period than 
that in which they would be acquired through direct contact 
with nature and society. The result is that boys' education 
is badly overdone. If the eighteenth century reformer 
sought to isolate the boy from society, and let nature educate 
him, the reformers of to-day should be willing to let nature 
keep the boy as long as possible, and strive to educate the 
man. 

The rise of the modem universities opened up new avenues 
for adult education. There was ai first no demand for pre- 
vious training and hence an opportunity was afforded every 
mature person to extend his knowledge in any direction. 
These conditions could not remain permanent, because of 
two disturbing factors. The rise of the boys' schools took 
the elementary work from the universities and caused them 
to set a high standard for admission. Of even greater import- 
ance was the growth of a purely scientific spirit of study 
dueto the rise of the modern physical sciences. These stu- 
dies encouraged the growth of specialization, through which 
the closely related bodies of knowledge known to the ancient 
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world were broken up into many isolated parts. The student 
now acquired a definite, detailed knowledge of a narrow 
field, and a power of using this knowledge in the useful 
arts. A new ideal of scholarship was acquired through these 
means, which altered the character of work, not only in the 
physical sciences, but also in language, literature, and phi- 
losophy. The specialist has displaced the savant of the older 
times who emphasized the study of man, and the relation of 
all kinds of knowledge to him, and to the society of which 
he is a part. 

While the contrast I desire to make between these two 
classes of men is clear, the distinction is hard to describe, 
because of the lack of good terms. We all know what a 
specialist is, and what are his strong and weak points, but 
the other type of scholar, and the attitude from which he 
views life lack good terms to distinguish them. We recog- 
nize him in several particular relations as social philosopher, 
moralist, or reformer, but this type of scholar has been dis- 
placed by the specialist so completely that there seems little 
need of a term to describe him. That the term scholar now 
means only a specialist shows how fully the ideal of uni- 
versity life has strayed from what it was even a century ago. 

Perhaps the distinction I desire to emphasize can be made 
clear by presenting it in another aspect. A knowledge of 
facts and relations can be retained in three ways. The lowest 
form is memorized knowledge which holds isolated facts 
together by a purely mechanical association. The remem- 
brance of a list of kings, or of the spelling of given words is of 
this character. The second form is reasoned knowledge. In 
the form of the syllogism, two ideas are bound together by 
means of a third idea. This kind of knowledge is serial. 
Idea follows idea through their relation to some third idea. 
The feeling of certainty in a syllogistic argument is derived 
from an external principle, not a part of the phenomena 
present in the mind when the feeling of certanty arises. A 
series of ideas, only a part of which are in the consciousness 
at one time, cannot of itself create the feeling of reality which 
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a syllogistic argument produces in minds suited for such 
reasoning. In such arguments, the related ideas are stripped 
of every concrete relation except their serial order. There 
is, therefore, a complete divorcement of all elements of 
feeling and reliance on a single principle to produce 
conviction. 

This power to isolate ideas from feelings and to think of 
them as only a part of a single series bound together by an 
external principle is possessed by different individuals in 
very different degrees. Few, if any, can break up all their 
related ideas and reform them into a simple objective series, 
isolated from all the feelings which would naturally create 
other relations between them. Most persons have this power 
to a very limited degree, and in their case conviction usually 
arises from some other source. With them, conclusions 
based on formal logic, do not have the weight given to facts 
standing in more concrete relation to one another, through 
which much stronger feelings are awakened. 

It is often assumed that this serial reasoned knowledge is 
the highest type and the only form that knowledge can take 
if complete. Even if this be admitted, it is still necessary to 
correlate it with, and to distinguish it from, the more common 
tjrpe of reasoning through which the average man acquires 
his knowledge. I call this third kind of knowledge visual- 
ized knowledge, to contrast it with the serial knowledge due 
to formal reasoning. I call it visualized from its most promi- 
nent characteristic, and not because this is its only form. 
The touch, for example, gives us a simple series of phe- 
nomena from which all related knowledge must be inferred. 
The sight, however, places many objects in juxtaposition in 
one perception and enables us to see many relations which 
could be only inferred by the touch. The space relations 
given by the sight are more complex and concrete than are 
the simple time relations given by the touch. Visualized 
knowledge stands in much the same relation to serial 
reasoned knowledge as that in which space relations stand 
to time relations. Ideas when visualized assume a more or 
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less concrete form and are so definitely related to one another 
that they can appear simultaneously in consciousness. They 
thus form a related unit and have an air of reality which 
reasoned truths cannot have. 

Some simple illustrations will make my meaning clear. 
The success of the astronomical system of Copernicus 
depended not on the law of gravitation and its necessary 
inferences, but on the possibility of getting the average man 
to picture the definite relations which this system pre- 
supposes. The revolution of the world on its axis continued 
unreal until the individual could picture such a revolution 
without any disturbance of the concrete relations which 
exist on the surface of the earth. It was this concrete 
related picture of the relation of the earth to the sun, and 
not the possible inferences from the law of gravitation which 
brought a state of mind open to conviction. Only when it 
became possible to picture with equal vividness the two 
systems of astronomy could the reasoned evidence based on 
the law of gravitation have its due weight and create 
conviction.* 

The theory of rent, as enunciated by Ricardo, is a bold, 
brilliant piece of reasoning, and yet, but few of those who 
read of it were convinced. The writings of Henry George 
do not differ materially from those of Ricardo in their reason- 
ing about rent. By the former, however, the theory is 
brought into concrete relation with well known and striking 
facts, and a picture is formed of a simple economic world in 
which the theory of rent has the importance of the theory 
of gravitation in the physical world. Thousands have been 
convinced by this simple picture, who would have remained 
unmoved by the strongest of logic severed from any concrete 
relations. 

A similar condition has been a serious obstacle to the 
spread of the doctrine of evolution. The picture of a crea- 
tion is definite and is a type of a common event of every-day 
life. But the picture of an evolution has to the average man 

* In Adam Smith*! essay on the " History of Astronomy " this iact is clearly illustrated. 
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no concrete reality. He cannot correlate it with other prin- 
ciples upon which he is accustomed to act. The evidence 
for an evolution fails to convince him until he can visualize 
it by putting it into definite relations with other parts of his 
concrete knowledge. 

The test of conceivability when made a standard for 
measuring truth depends upon this power to visualize. To 
conceive a truth is to put its diflFerent elements into definite 
relations to one another, so that they can merge into one idea 
and have an air of concrete reality like the facts of the 
objective world. Where the power to do this is lacking, no 
conviction follows, no matter how compLte may be the 
serial reasoning by which it is enforced. To conceive is to 
visualize — to put ideas into space relations. To reason is to 
put ideas in a serial order, and bind them together by a 
higher principle. These two powers depend upon diflFerent 
psychical conditions and cannot be confused without a 
destruction of clear thinking. 

These facts are of importance in distinguishing the kind 
of knowledge with which the specialist deals from that which 
is the subject-matter of the social philosopher and other 
thinkers who deal with related bodies of practical knowledge. 
The specialist isolates the diflFerent parts of the subject, 
arranges its elements in a serial order, and depends upon 
reasoning alone to show the logical relations which exists 
between them. He studies abnormal conditions, things separ- 
ated from their natural environment by laboratory methods, 
and draws from them inferences as to how they act in the 
complex relations of the real world. The social philosopher, 
the moralist, the reformer, and like thinkers, who dealing 
with practical aflFairs, desire to create conviction and influence 
the conduct of men, cannot isolate the diflFerent parts of 
their subject without destroying the concrete relations which 
give it realit5\ And if they could, they would by the pro- 
cess, lose power to present the result in a way which would 
convince the public of its importance. It is not the wrong logic 
of the public which hinders their success. It is rather an 
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inability on the part of the public to visualize the facts 
received and thus make it a part of the concrete body of 
objective knowledge, which influences the conduct of each 
individual. Definite relations are not established between 
the new knowledge and the old, so that the new concept of the 
world created by these relations has the same reality as had 
the old concept. 

In the tariff controversy, for example, the difference be- 
tween the free trader and the protectionist does not depend 
in its final analysis upon the facts and the proper inferences 
to be drawn from them. Their opposition comes mainly from 
the different pictures they possess of the industrial world. 
Each visualizes a certain part of the known facts about trade 
and industry and cannot make certain other facts a part of 
this picture. Change this picture and they change sides in 
the controversy immediately. The sudden conversions on 
this subject of which we often hear, are due not so much to 
logic as to a newl}' acquired power to picture the industrial 
world in a new way. They now relate all their other knowl- 
edge to this new picture and become zealous partisans of the 
new ideal. 

This race knowledge to which attention has been called 
should not be confused with that unrelated mass of facts 
acquired by each individual to which the name ** general 
information'* is usually given. In the special environment 
of each individual relations arise, events happen and facts 
are acquired, which are of suflBcient importance to be remem- 
bered. They are of value to him alone and are of little or no 
value to other individuals when imparted to them, because 
the same relations do not exist between them and this knowl- 
edge, as existed between it and the first individual. Suppose, 
for example, a person sees a murder. It produces a vivid 
impression upon him never, perhaps, to be forgotten. But 
when he imparts this fact to other persons not directly related 
to the event, it has to them only a transient interest and is 
soon forgotten. Such facts are easily impressed, but the same 
vividness is not easily imparted to others. Gossip, the events 
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of the day, current history, and the mass of facts relating to 
our social and economic life having an interest to individuals 
and not to society, are forgotten when these individuals cease 
to exist. 

Race knowledge differs from this general information in 
that its parts are related and has, therefore, the same interest 
to the person who receives it as it has to the person who im- 
parts it. Bach person j5nds In it a new source of pleasure. It 
is assimilated by him and becomes a motive for action. Our 
race knowledge on any subject is not due to any one event, 
but is created through a series of events, each of which 
furnishes some element to be transformed into an item of race 
knowledge. A plot, a hero or a social ideal results from the 
blending of many isolated facts and events. Much of each 
group of items is rejected and forgotten, but an element 
remains with which other similar elements can be related and 
formed into a harmonious group. The test of race knowledge 
is the power of the individual to make it objective, and have 
that reality to him which it would have were it an actual 
event of his special environment. 

There are therefore two distinct bodies of knowledge which 
it is the duty of the university to preserve, extend and impart. 
A great mass of scientific facts exists, which are gradually 
collected by specialists in each line of work. Much of this 
knowledge is in isolated forms and cannot be at present cor- 
related, so as to become strictly related truths. The amount 
is also too great for one individual to acquire, and as each 
part demands special training for its acquirement, the citizen 
is shut out from its direct use. It is necessarily the posses- 
sion of a class and can, with propriety, be called class knowl- 
edge. Out of this great body of collected facts, there are 
certain groups of facts, parts of which stand in definite relation 
to one another. They can become related bodies of knowl- 
edge and be put in a concrete form, which will make them 
appeal to the citizen. Not all facts can be so related, because 
at a given time the knowledge of a given subject or its 
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relations to other subjects may not be clearly seen. Such facts 
must remain class knowledge, and in the hands of specialists. 
The body of related concrete knowledge, however, continu- 
ally grows and when a subject assumes this form it is possible 
to impart it to the public and thus make it a part of the 
active forces in society which create the national character. 
This kind of knowledge may be called race knowledge^ 
because it is either a part of the common inheritance of all, 
or might be made so if sufficient care was taken to put it in 
the proper form and to impress W upon the public. 

Specialized knowledge and race knowledge are distinct 
and depend upon different conditions for their growth. 
There is no necessary connection between the amount of one 
and the other. They are also possessed by different types of 
men — the scholar, whose life is given to research, and the 
citizen, whose avocation lies in practical affairs. Scholar- 
ship and citizenship are necessary ideals in any progressive 
society. The function of scholarship is to preserve and ex- 
tend knowledge and it has a range wide enough to contain all 
problems which engage human attention. No fact, however 
isolated or disconnected from other facts, can be neglected, 
or is less valuable to the scholar, because at present it has 
no practical importance. The function of citizenship is to 
preserve and defend the institutions, customs, and instincts 
of the race through which social progress is possible. It 
must represent the highest possibilities of social life under 
present conditions and as a means to this end the citizen 
should have a knowledge of all the problems of life, which 
have been well thought out and carefully correlated. The 
fevel of citizenship depends upon the quantity of race knowl- 
edge — that knowledge which can be visualized and thus 
made a concrete part of the social environment. The citizen 
is moved to action and has his life enriched, not by the 
isolated facts of interest only to the scholar, and having 
weight only when held together by the chains of serial 
reasoning, but by ideals, institutions, and customs due to 
the effects of the race knowledge which he has assimilated 
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and visualized. Specialized knowledge touches the citizen 
at too few points to be a reality to him, but race knowledge, 
when crystallized into social institutions, customs, and ideals, 
is as objective and real to him as any part of his environment. 
He accepts the conditions which flow from these facts as 
readily as he does the effects of the law of gravitation. He 
sees them and their effects as a present reality, and not as 
inferred existences outside of his prospective. It forms the 
subjective environment,* projected by him into the outer 
world and so blended with it as to receive its degree of 
reality. Like the panorama which combines a bit of real 
scenery near at hand with a painted background, so as to 
give the effect of reality to the whole picture, so the visual- 
ized race knowledge, creating the national character, becomes 
as real and objective to the citizen as the soil, mine or shop 
from which he earns his living. 

If I am right in this analysis, the educational field is 
divided into three parts ; preparation of the boj' for industrial 
life, preparation of the adult for citizenship, and preparation 
of the scholar for specialized work. The boy and the 

* By the subjective environment, I mean all these habits, customs, institutions and 
race ideal-', through which the actions of indivirluals in a ^iven society iire deter- 
mined. Were a Crusoe economy possible^-a state of absolute isolation— an individual 
would find his actions restrained only by the conditions of the objective world. An 
Individual in a society with inherited custom^, ideals, and institutiotm, finds in them 
as powerful restraints to his actions as are the restraints of the objective world. 
He accepts and adjusts himself to the one as readily and unconsciously as to the 
other. The bonds which unite a community into one harmonious IxKly are strong 
when each individual forms and projects the same social ideals They are, of 
course, a creation of the individual, but he acts on them as if they were in reality 
objective. 

It is a common sociological concept to think of a society as an organism. This 
concept is, however, defective. The members of a society act together, not because 
they are parts of an organism having ku independent vitsl force, but because they 
proiect and visualize the same subjective environment. If tt^e concept of a social 
organism is a valid explanation of social actions, then we might also concei\-e the 
objective environment to be an oi^snism and not a mere group of conditions. 
Groups of conditions, ci eating common act ion«, however, should be kept diytinct 
from the living organisms which come in contact with them. The only organism 
is the individual man. There are. however, two environments the objrctive and 
the subjective. The one i< independent of man, the other la created by him. Both 
of them influence his conduct and seem to him to have equal objective reality. 
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scholar are provided for, but the citizen is neglected. The 
school teacher and college professor have clearly defined 
duties and recognized means of fulfilling them. What are 
the functions of the third kind of teachers ? How can they 
act efficiently, and what shall we call them ? 

The University Extension movement seeks to answer these 
questions and to create a clearly defined agency, co-ordinate 
with other educational forces, which will do for the citizen 
what the school does for the boy, or the university for the 
scholar. It does not desire to make up for the deficiencies 
in boys' education by a kind of night school, nor to give to 
busy adults that specialized knowledge, which is the func- 
tion of the university. However fully the school and uni- 
versity may fulfill their recognized duties, there remains a 
field of equal importance for University Extension. In fact, 
the more fully they perform their functions, the more clearly 
will the field of University Extension be defined, and its 
need felt. Elementary knowledge, specialized knowledge 
and race knowledge are distinct in kind, and require 
special agencies for their preservation, promotion and 
enlargement. 

There is, however, in the present system, no means of 
acquiring race knowledge — that related, practical knowledge, 
which enriches and enlarges the life of the citizen. No 
educational agency Impresses the functions of citizenship, or 
has as its conscious end the elevation of national character. 
The school drills the boy in the elements of knowledge, and 
relies upon the indirect effects of this knowledge to mould 
his character. It is assumed that if boys become efficient 
producers, their interests will be with the State and make 
them good citizens. This is a crude utilitarian attitude, 
which has no basis in the facts relating to the history of our 
civilization. Good citizenship is not due to material inter- 
ests, but to the instincts, feelings and ideals which are a 
part of our race inheritance. It is often forgotten that 
political instincts and national character were formed before 
the era of boy education began. Our present educational 
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methods are not more than two centuries old, and have 
become efficient only in this century. Our political instincts, 
however, are centuries old, and are too firmly inbedded in 
the national character to be materially weakened in so short 
a time by a change in the character of educational methods. 
Our present race knowledge also was largely acquired, and 
its effects in social institutions and ideals fully realized 
while adult education was still one of the conscious forces of 
our civilization. 

In earlier times, the university was a potent factor in 
extending race knowledge and forming the national charac- 
ter. The strength of the old college lay in impressing ideals. 
Its best teachers dealt with related bodies of practical 
knowledge more than with the theoretical specialized 
knowledge. Their aim was to show the unity of knowl- 
edge, and separate the details of history and experience 
from their principles and philosophy. They sought for 
heroes and epoch-making events, through which their 
students would be inspired with higher aspirations and 
greater self-sacrifice. Along these lines, Adam Smith, 
Mark Hopkins and other great teachers worked. Such 
work is fitted not merely for college students, but for the 
public as well. The old college professor combined lecturing 
or preaching to the public with instruction for his students, 
and found the same topics and methods efficient in both 
cases. He really gave a series of Extension lectures, 
although not divided into regular groups of six or twelve. 
He simply clung to one topic until its lessons were 
thoroughly impressed, and passed on to another for like 
treatment. When this work was well done, a series of deep 
impressions was made on the hearers to have an abiding 
effect in after years. 

The complaint about the old college professor has its basis 
in the fact that he was in reality an Extension lecturer, 
dealing with related knowledge, and not with specialized 
knowledge. He lacked that detailed information about 
special subjects which is the strength of the modem specialist. 
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This weakness and the consequent lack of co-ordination 
of university work caused him to be displaced by the more 
efficient but narrower specialist, who fits better into the 
modem scheme for a division of labor in university work. 
Bach department of knowledge is now better provided for 
than before, but an important function of university work is 
neglected, seriously marring the completeness of university 
life. 

The clergy also have been an efficient means of extending 
race knowledge and of elevafiug the standard of citizenship. 
In the good old dajrs of long and frequent sermons, a large 
part of their content was not theological, but practical and 
historical. In an isolated community where books and 
newspapers were rare, the preacher stood between the con- 
gregation and the external world and interpreted its events 
to them. He was their teacher and historian, and exerted 
as direct an influence on citizenship as on moral character. 
The modem clergyman, by a natural process of differentia- 
tion due to the entrance of other educational agencies into 
the life of the community, has become a pastor or moral 
regenerator, and has lost, to a large extent, the function of 
teacher and interpreter of public events. His sermons are 
mere exhortations or short homilies on abstract, moral quali- 
ties, and lack that concrete presentation of prominent events 
of the secular world through which national character is 
formed and social institutions sustained. Thus a gap is 
made in the educational forces of the community which is 
not filled by any conscious agency. 

The family and social life of each community were also in 
«arly times a great educational force, and, perhaps, the main 
factor in keeping up the race traditions and in maintaining a 
high standard of citizenship. In an age of books and papers, 
we are apt to forget the importance of oral instmction to our 
forefathers, and its influence on the national character. 
Each locality had its traditions and heroes which were a 
part of the folk-lore of the people, and set the standard for 
heroic action. All the events of national or local importance 
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were in this way magnified and visualized until they acquired 
that vitality needed to keep them fresh in the minds of all, 
and to cause them to be transmitted from age to age. Politi- 
cal instincts and race ideals have been formed by these forces. 
But for the educational influence of family life and of local 
environment, the great institutions of the State could not 
have been formed, nor would the love of liberty and inde- 
pendence be so prominent an element of citizenship. The 
citizen was made by the oral instruction and traditions 
of the family and community, and not by books written 
in the great centres of learning, nor by public instruction 
furnished by the State. The isolated localities have been in 
advance of the great centres, and have determined the course 
of national events. 

The extension of elementary instruction, too, has tended 
to lower citizenship by displacing oral home instruction and 
local traditions. The history taught in the school is doubt- 
less more correct and extended than were local traditions, 
but it lacks that vital force so characteristic of folk-lore and 
other forms of race knowledge. The full written account of 
a great man or event is insipid when compared with the tale 
of a grandfather who took part in the event or followed the 
hero to victory. The one is a series of details, the other is, 
through visualization, a part of the living present. Com- 
pare the account of the late war in a school history with 
the thrilling narrative of an old soldier. Much more than 
these school histories are needed to keep fresh in the mind 
of every citizen the traditions of the Anglo-American race, 
the deeds of our forefathers, and the events of more recent 
times, thus making them a source of inspiration and a 
standard of political action. 

Both the university specialist and the Extension lecturer 
are engaged in adult education. They are also similar in 
that they are discoverers of new truths, as well as teachers 
of the old. The specialist isolates and analyzes phenomena 
and discovers new processes for investigating them. He 
adds new facts to what is known, and increases our theoretical 
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knowledge. These facts and theories are purely objective 
and show only the external relations existing between things 
and events. The lecturer, however, must take these facts 
and theories and discover the relations existing between them 
and the bodies of knowledge already assimilated by his 
hearers. The subjective unity of facts and events does not 
follow of itself upon the discovery of their objective rela- 
tions. Things may lie isolated in the mind, which are 
bound together by the strongest objective ties, or on the 
contrary, a vital connection may be felt between ideas, which 
have no objective relation. It is the function of the lecturer 
to develop the logic of conviction and to use it rather than 
formal logic in creating a vital relation between the facts he 
wishes to impart to his hearers and their previous knowledge. 
He must leave these facts in their minds, not as mere &cts, 
but as part of their organized race knowledge. They must 
feel its reality as they do the parts of the objective world 
with which they come into contact. 

The subjective environment, based on visualized race 
knowledge, is projected into space and becomes as much a 
part of the environment of the individual as any material 
object. He acts in relation to this visualized knowledge as 
though it were a part of the objective world, and had its 
power of regulating and controlling his actions. Reasoned 
serial knowledge predicates time relations and creates a Hme 
conviction ; but absent time does not have the subjective 
reality of present felt relations. It is out of the existing 
world of feeling and is connected with it by a single chain 
of uncertain strength. Race knowledge creates the convic- 
tion of the actual presence of the object of thought, and 
binds it through strong feelings with other parts of the 
environment. It creates a space conviction through which 
subjective ideas appear as a part of the objective environ- 
ment, and have for the individual all its reality. 

To make his facts partake of this reality is the function 
of the lecturer. He must create from them social ideals 
through which an added force and objectivity is given to 
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social institutions, the standard of citizenship elevated, and 
the defects in national character rectified. In each group of 
events he must find a fit subject for an additional narrative 
in the folk-lore, and in each epoch he must discover the hero 
with qualities worthy of admiration and emulation. Out of 
the data which these facts give, must also come the practical 
principles and maxims, which the hearer can use as a guide 
in his own experience. The specialist finds facts in the 
external void of chaos. The lecturer loses them again in 
the narrative, the epoch, the plot, the drama, the hero, the 
ideal, and the revelation. They give up their isolated exist- 
ence and reappear as parts of the subjective environment. 
Facts as facts have no place outside of the specialist's labora- 
tory. They cannot become part of the race knowledge with- 
out a transformation into some higher form. They are only 
the oil lost in the flame which lights the world. 

It is evident, therefore, that university work divides itself 
into two portions, needing for its execution two distinct 
types of men, — the specialist as explorer and expounder of 
objective facts, and the lecturer as popularizer and creator of 
race knowledge. The work of one must be confined largely 
to the great centres of learning, where the proper facilities 
for work and study are to be found ; the other must come 
into direct contact with the public and carry to it the best 
products of our civilization. The university without efficient 
local organizations through which to impart culture to the 
adult population, is as defective as the church would be, 
having theological schools or religious papers but no local 
organizations or pastors. 

The work of the college professor and Extension lecturer 
overlap somewhat but not to any great extent. It is true 
that often much good can be accomplished by definite spe- 
cialized class work at the Extension centres. But the 
necessity of this is largely due to defects of early education. 
If our school system were as complete as it should be, the need 
of this work would disappear or would become a recognized 
part of the local school system. The true function of 
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University Extension should never be confused with the 
demand for class work, no matter how necessary it may be 
under existing conditions to supply it 

On the other hand, the need of the lecturer in college, as 
contrasted with the work of the specialist, while vital, is 
not of necessity so great in amount as is usually assumed. 
By far the larger part of it is due to the lack of organized 
efforts in the localities to raise the standard of culture and to 
increase the race knowledge of their citizens. Because of 
these defects in civic life the quantity of race knowledge 
has lagged behind that of specialized knowledge. The 
gulf between them is ever widening, and thus obscures the 
natural relation betweefa the different parts of university 
work. There has not been that transformation of scientific 
facts and objective events into those subjective visualized 
forms through which they become vital parts of our civiliaca- 
tion. With the dawn of modem civilization, false ideas of 
adult education diverted the attention of educators from 
race knowledge and dwarfed its growth. The folk-lore has 
diminished rather than increased in quantity ; the popular 
heroes, losing their place at the fireside, are to be found 
only in books ; the epochs in natural history have become a 
mere skeleton to be memorized by school children ; political 
instincts and local traditions slumber from lack of well- 
directed efforts to sustain the spirit of patriotism ; our litera- 
ture does not influence the masses, because there is no 
conscious endeavor to interpret it to them or to raise them 
into an atmosphere where they could assimilate it ; our his- 
tories are not vivid enough to take the citizen out of his 
immediate surroundings and to make him feel the influence 
of the early history of his race and be in touch with its 
epoch-making events. Under these conditions, the student 
comes to college lacking the essential elements of general 
culture. He must be made a citizen before he can be made 
a scholar. Much of the work of the first years of college 
life is simply to supply these defects, and would not be 
necessary if the level of general culture were raised and 
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race knowledge stood in its proper relation to specialized 
knowledge. The university must therefore increase its 
force of lecturers or diminish the usefulness of its specialists 
by requiring them to furnish the elements of general culture. 
When the university system is well organized, however, the 
lecturer will find his work almost wholly with the public 
and in the localities, thus enabling the specialist to secure 
his students at the great centres of learning fully prepared 
and eager for work, because the motive force is culture and 
not mere discipline. 

The most obvious difference between the Extension lec- 
turer and the college professor engaged in the same class of 
work, is that the former has a mixed audience, having no 
previous training for his work. In addition to his higher 
work, therefore, he must undertake a more modest task of 
hardly less importance. It must always be a function of 
University Extension to enlarge the vocabulary of the peo- 
ple and to give them the definite terms needed to express 
their ideas and to appreciate the ideas of others. Social 
bonds are much weakened by the lack of proper terms to 
express common ideas. Much of our best literature loses its 
force because the words of the author are not associated with 
the right feeling or condition in the reader and hence the 
word does not arouse the proper feeling in his mind. The 
use of slang, oaths and other crude forms of expression 
arise mainly from a lack of words to express different 
shades of feeling. A man who has only a few hundred 
words with which to name objects or to express feelings 
lacks the conditions essential to appreciate a worthy novel, 
poem, or essay, or even an inspiring narrative of deeds 
or events. The extension of scientific ideas is also much 
hindered by the loose popular terminology and the ignor- 
ance of the public of the use of scientific terms. The lec- 
turer must become the school master in this respect, and 
remove these initial difficulties. Words must be made to 
represent definite ideas, and be the vehicles through which 
the ideas, images, and feelings of the speaker or writer gain 
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admittance and find a response in the mind of the hearer. 
Simple lessons in the analysis of thoughts and feelings, 
objects and their relations must precede any valuable work 
in literature or science. Too often, the lack of interest which 
individuals «show in higher matters, is due to these initial 
difficulties, which bar the entrance to every kind of serious 
study. Subjects which have inherently a self-sustaining 
interest are regarded as tedious because the style, termi- 
nology, and analysis of the author present insurmountable 
obstacles to the isolated reader. To remove these difficulties 
is the first duty of the lecturer and no function that he can 
perform shows more clearly the superiority of University 
Extension over other plans of increasing popular knowl- 
edge, which do not bring teacher and pupil into close 
contact. 

The great diflference, however, between college students 
and an Extension audience lies in the diflFerent environment 
of the two classes and in the kind of knowledge with which 
the new facts must be associated in order to be thoroughly 
assimilated. The Extension audience must associate the new 
with the race knowledge, which is a part of their subjective 
environment and not, as a college class would do, with special- 
ized knowledge, the fiiiitof previous training. The inherent 
qualities of the race must be aroused in them and the new 
and the old must be blended into a higher type of race 
knowledge. The lecturer must rely wholly on present 
interest, keeping the thread of his discourse so prominent 
that the interest deepens as the body of related knowledge 
grows. 

The lecturer cannot create an environment for his students 
and isolate them from the world as the college professor can 
do. It is not so much that men are busy but that the enjoy- 
ment of the results of their greater productivity occupies 
their attention more fully during their leisure hours. When 
many pleasures are crowded' into a given time a new claim- 
ant must present a stronger case than is necessary if the 
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leisure time is not so fully occupied.* The busy adult 
di£fers from the college student, in that his temptation to 
waste time is greater, or to use it in ways not productive of 
culture. Amusements tend to displace education when life 
is keyed to so high a pitch. 

This intensity of the social environment compels the lec- 
turer to follow the lines of public interest more closely than 
if his students were in the isolated environment of a college. 
The newspaper, for example, must compete with other means 
of creating interest and must to displace them, surpass the 
interest they create. Its news, its narratives, its register of 
crime and scandal must be more interesting than the oral 
gossip which would otherwise engage the attention of the 
community. Having the whole world to draw on for its 
material it can usually find more startling events than those 
which the local gossip can secure, thus diverting the reader 
from the local to the national or cosmopolitan events. The 
lecturer must also compete in the same arena but he does it 
by diverting the attention from present social interests to the 
great epochs of past history, to the causes of national pros- 
perity and to those related bodies of knowledge which help 
the citizen to interpret the events of his own life and age. 
The lecturer must find in his world heroes, plots, and 
dramas, surpassing in interest the material of his rivals. 
Gossip is limited to the events of the locality, the newspapers 
to the events of a day, but he can draw upon the whole his- 
tory of civilization, and bring its events into vital relation 
with the present. With such material he can construct 
epochs and heroes, plots and dramas, theories and ideals of 
surpassing interest. He must put in the foreground, not 
facts, but ideals, not the connected history, but its great 
epochs, not the details of a narrative, but the plot, not the 
knave, but the hero. The lecturer thus becomes a living 
force with his hearers, and crowds out of their lives many 

* To ute an economic lUustratiou : as the marg^in of the consumption of the 
fndividaal or of a community rises the less intense pleasures are cut out and a 
new pleasure must be more intense in order to divert the attention from older 
pleasures. See " Theory of Dynamic Economics." Chap. VIII. 
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of its worst elements. The standard of excellence demands 
work of such a character that it would remain a living force 
if there were no printing, and events and ideas could survive 
only as folk-lore. Ideas and principles must be stamped 
upon character before they can survive on paper. 

The problems of the lecturer resemble those of the clergy- 
man, who also deals with the adult population in their social 
environment and has to struggle against the intense momen- 
tary pleasures which this environment affords. Religious 
principles and ideals must be presented with increasing 
vigor and be more closely related to the visualized race 
knowledge on religious topics, if the clergy maintain and 
strengthen the church in the more intense social environ- 
ment of the present time. In one respect the clergyman has 
a great advantage over the lecturer. Custom and law have 
reduced the intensity of social life on one day of the week, 
thus giving on this day an ascendency to religious forces. 
There is as yet no educational Sunday to aid the lecturer. 
He must face the most potent social forces and.can succeed 
only by exciting a similar interest in his work. 

This increasing interest of social life also affects the 
standard of citizenship. In olden times the danger of 
invasion from without and oppression from within were ever 
present evils. Between them they kept the attention con- 
stantly directed toward political life and intensified the 
interest in it, while by checking industrial progress, they 
reduced the intensity of social life. The obstacles to national 
liberty and the means of national defence were vivid and 
objective. The encircling ranges of mountains shut out the 
foreign foe ; this swamp, that lake, yonder ridge or river, 
protected the flank from the enemy ; some well-known 
strait isolated the land ; the mountainous nature of the 
country made invasion impossible; the castle on the hill 
afforded a safe place for refuge; the wall of the city, or 
neighboring fortress, gave relief from oppression ; the hero 
who gave liberty, the king who oppressed, the conquering 
general, the skillful statesman, were all present realities, 
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touching the life of the citizen on many sides. The smaller 
and weaker the nation the more objective does the environ- 
ment become and the more real are the forces which check 
or promote its welfare. They are all vivid realities, vitally 
connected with the interests of the citizen and impressed 
upon his attention by a continuous series of important* events. 
Under these conditions, there was little need of conscious 
political education, as it was forced upon him by the condi- 
tion of his environment. 

The citizen had become so adjusted to the local environ- 
ment that a large portion of his conduct lay within the 
region of instinct. The utilitarian calculus of pleasures and 
pains had been displaced in these cases by psychologic 
motives, demanding a conformity between his conduct and 
the customs and ideals formed through the concrete rela- 
tions between himself and the local environment. His 
morals, politics and social habits had a reason and a cause 
in these relations, but the reason and cause were not the 
conscious motive for action. When the conditions of the 
environment have continued long enough to become idealized 
strong feelings grow up around each ideal, thus creating a 
stronger motive for action than a reasoned calculation of 
results would give.* 

When some new condition in the environment first afiects 
a man, he estimates its importance in the direct pleasures 
and pains it aflFords. This pleasure is its positive utility.t 
Longer contact brings the condition or some of its efiects 
into harmonious relation with other conditions and their 
effects. Groups of related pleasures grow up forming com- 
pliments it in the consumption of the individual out of which 
he gets a greater pleasure than he could from the same 



* To undentand fully this and the following paragraphs, the reader should study the 
essay already mentioned on the " Economic Courses of the Moral Progress/' and also an 
article on the ** Scope of Political Economy " in the Yal* Rtvitw, November, 1893. 

t See UNIVUL8XTT EzTBirszoN, Vol. n, p. i8a, for the disdnctioii between positive 
and abeolnte ntiUtlet. 

X See UzavBRSzTT Sxtbnszon, Vol. n, p. 2x3, et s€g,^ for elementitry discussion of 
the formation of complements. 
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elements in isolation. He now thinks of each element as a 
part of this complement of pleasures and estimates its 
importance through the pleasure of the full complement of 
which it is a necessary part. This utility is its effective 
utility and is measured by what the consumer would lose if 
deprived of it. The calculation is still utilitarian but is 
modified by its complexity, a change being made from a 
direct to an indirect measurement. The lack of supply or 
the growing complexity of social conditions may relate an 
object not merely to a group of pleasures but to the whole 
life of the individual, thus making it an absolute utility. 
The utility of the necessary supply of food, for example, can- 
not be measured quantitatively by its possessor. Social 
progress by visualizing certain subjective conditions makes 
them as real and objective to the individual as the food 
supply and other objective conditions to existence. He can- 
not distinguish between the importance and reality of 
the two. They become blended into one unit of reality and 
are to the same degree absolute utilities to the individual 
and to the society of which he forms a part. They are, 
therefore, outside the realm of quantitative measurement 
and get their motive force from some other principle than 
conscious utilitarianism. 

Thus a realm for higher motives is formed by the growth 
of impulses having no quantitative relations. Through a 
visualization of the conditions creating the absolute utility, 
there grows up a corresponding ideal, and an impulse for its 
realization. These ideals form a part of the subjective 
environment and create motives which induce men to acquire 
the absolute utilities. Pleasures and pains are feelings 
which result from relations existing between the individual 
and the objective environment. Emotions are impulses 
arising from relations existing between the individual and 
his subjective environment. The individual creates his 
subjective environment and binds his conduct to its ideals 
and principles through strong irresistible impulses. The 
act follows directly upon the perception of the condition 
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requiring action. Ijnpulses are of one dimension and lack 
the quantitative relations characteristic of feelings of pleasure 
and pain. 

The conduct of an individual is, therefore, determined 
either by impulses arising from relations between him and 
his subjective environment or by quantitative feelings of 
pleasures and pains, due to the relation between him and the 
objective environment. The realm of the two classes of 
motives correspond to the extent of the two kinds of 
environment. Static social conditions permit the growth of 
the subjective environment — ^the realm of instinctive action. 
New social conditions destroy a part of the old subjective 
environment, increase the importance of objective relations, 
and extend the realm of conduct determined by a calculation 
of pleasures and pains. 

The great social changes of this century have in this way 
increased the realm of conscious calculation and strengthened 
the tendency in men to regulate their conduct by strictly 
utilitarian standards. The growth of industrial relations 
in complexity and extent, the removal of the physical 
• obstacles to the free movement of men and commodities, 
the increase of security and prosperity and the formation 
of great States have broken down the old local environ- 
ment and with it has gone the basis upon which a large 
portion of the subjective environment rested. Many 
old ideals have lost their vividness, thus destroying the 
motive force of the political, moral and social instincts 
depending upon them. The warship and the soldier, the 
hero and the statesman, are seen only in pictures ; the Presi- 
dent and Congress are in a distant city ; there are no local 
traditions of heroic acts ; no historic scenes to connect the 
present with the past ; no mountains, lakes, or straits are 
needed to give a feeling of security ; legislative halls are con- 
nected with corruption and bribery, and not with deeds of 
patriotism ; no fear of foreign invasion, domestic oppression, 
or of grievous taxation disturbs the tranquillity of industrial 
life ; liberties seem natural and not dearly bought rights, and 
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the constitution is only a part of an uninteresting book. 
When a nation becomes strong, its position secure, and its 
unity organic, the national traditions and ideas lose their 
objectivity and vividness and sink in the relative scale of 
wants. The tendency to determine conduct by the utili- 
tarian calculus is strengthened, and its use extended to large 
portions of conduct formerly out of its realm. 

This measured conscious attitude has extended so far as 
to bring even matters of diet under its control. The changes 
in the food supply have been so great and rapid that the 
instinctive impulses for food are no longer safeguards to 
health. Pood must be measured and weighed, and its rela- 
tive constituents determined by some objective tests. In 
morals, also, ideals and instincts are becoming dormant and 
the summing of pleasures and pains a growing criterion of 
action. The growth of cosmopolitan influences, strength- 
ened by the immigration of so many foreigners, cause us to 
question our religious habits and customs and weigh them 
solely in the utilitarian balance. The closing of the World's 
Fair on Sunday would, an age ago, have been determined by 
impulse and emotion ; now it is decided by a civil court on 
utilitarian principles. We have learned not only to do in 
Rome as the Romans do, but to do the same things at home, 
if prompted by our individual inclination. Old customs and 
ideals, based upon inherited ideals cannot stand such tests, 
because the conditions in the objective environment creating 
them, have been removed by social progress. Intense social 
feelings now have few checks in the realm of the higher 
social sciences. 

The necessity arises, therefore, to extend the realm of 
those sciences, in which conduct is determined by the har- 
mony between it and the ideals of the subjective environment 
and not by the direct relation between the individual and 
his objective environment. The reformation of a subjective 
environment in harmony with the new conditions and 
boundaries of the social world will not come of itself, or at 
least not until many ages of slow evolution have taught 
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humanity what are the absolute utilities of this new world, 
and have forced upon them ideals and instincts needed to 
shut these absolute utilities out of the realm of calculation.; 
This progress can be hastened by conscious education, thus 
avoiding much of the misery and suflFering which purely 
evolutionary*^ processes necessitate. Organized and persistent 
efforts should be made to revive and perpetuate the tradi- 
tions ,and ideals of the race, to extend race knowledge, 
to increase the amount of related knowledge, to create a 
new folk-lore and to raise a standard of citizenship. By 
these means the realm of the higher social sciences can be 
extended and new absolute utilities created through which 
the influence of the intense positive utilities of social life 
will be limited to a much smaller part of the whole realm 
of conduct. 

There is, therefore, a great present need of an educational 
agency to secure these results. University Extension must 
do for general history, recent events, and the enlarged national 
environment, what oral instruction did for the local events 
and surroundings. The new environment must be related 
to the citizen, visualized and made concrete and objective. 
National institutions, cosmopolitan ideals, and anew morality 
must be made as vivid and real as were local forces they 
displaced. Not merely a county or a State, but all Europe 
and America must be put in concrete relations to each 
citizen. He must be made to realize his present social rela- 
tions and feel as much in touch with distant events and 
places, as with those of his own locality. Intensity and 
objectivity will then be restored to the emotions, instincts 
and ideals of the subjective environment, thus giving them 
once more a dominant place in the national character. 

Simon N. Patten. 

University of Ptnnsylvanim, 
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University Extension. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AS A METHOD OF I 

RESEARCH. 

THE writer once attended a conference devoted to the 
cause of University Extension. The discussions 
recognized the necessity and the benefits of extending some- 
thing. Just what was to be extended, however, did not 
become clear. Some speakers were so rash as to assert that 
University Extension ofiered facilities for precisely the same 
training in the same subjects, as could be obtained by resident 
study at the University. This would be true University 
£xtension,if the statement were true. Unfortunately itis not. 

Soberer thinkers are coming to see that what this new 
method of education offers is not University training at all. 
It is not University Extension. It does not provide educa- 
tion or training after the University plan. It has a method 
and an end peculiar to itself. So far as the University is an 
institution for special training and information, it does not 
resemble the University. So far as the University is an 
organization for furthering research, there is no resemblance 
between the methods of the University and of University 
Extension. 

Now it is only as the friends of University Extension 
realize that these two kinds of education and of educational 
machinery are distinct, unlike, and fitted to serve dififerent 
purposes, that there is any promise of growth or per- 
manence in the movement. 

But while University Extension cannot be regarded as an 
organization for research, for the pursuit of new truth, in 
the University sense, it may be made a powerful agent for a 
certain kind of research. 

(357) 
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carried its public beyond itself to demand what is better 
still. The value of continuous work is better understood. 

So University Extension, in the freer form it has taken in 
our country, comes to meet exactly this need. It ofiers 
instead of the isolated lecture, a course which feirly covers 
some important topic. It indicates the course of reading 
which should be pursued along with attendance on the 
lectures. It supplements each lecture by oral instruction 
given either to a limited class, or to so many of the audience 
as choose to wait, or to both. It invites the preparation of 
papers which the lecturer reads and returns with his com- 
ments. It frequently secures conferences of members on 
alternate weeks, in which papers are read and discussed. 
In these ways it deepens the impression made by every lec- 
ture in a way which is tlioroughly educational, as the 
Lyceum did not and could not. It makes even a mediocre 
lecture more effective than were the greatest in the Lyceum. 
It does not depend on stars for its vitality, and thus can 
reach a far wider public and more continuously. 

I admit that we have not achieved as yet some of the 
things we declared to be indispensable at tie outset. Uni- 
versity Extension has not reached the working people of 
America, or — for that matter — of England either, except in 
a scanty and imperfect way. In that it has shared the 
failure of every attempt to reach that class, from the foun- 
dation of the Mechanics* Institutes down to the Working- 
men's Guilds and People's Palaces of our own time. Just 
what is in the way, it is hard to tell. Perhaps it is dislike 
of patronage, which they detect in every enterprise set on 
foot for their benefit by persons outside their own class. 
Perhaps it is the weariness and exhaustion that comes of 
overwork, and we must wait for the eight-hour day before 
we can reach them. At any rate they are but feebly repre- 
sented in our audiences, though not without representatives. 
I never was more gratified as a lecturer, than by hearing 
that one of my lectures had started a servant girl to reading 
Chaucer. 
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We also must admit that in most cases we have not been 
able to elicit from our audiences anything like the amount 
of paper-work that we expected. Here, as our English 
visitors remind us, we fall &r behind them. There is, how- 
ever, a reason for the difierence. The preparation of paper 
is a feature of the English educational method to an extent 
that never has been the case in America. This has been 
especially noticeable since the principle of ** payment by 
results " and competitive examinations came into vogue. 
Dr. Ludwig Wiese, the head of the Prussian system of 
intermediate education, says that on his last visit to Eng- 
land he found everybody either passing an examination or 
getting ready for one. Into this state of things the demand 
for paper-work fits easily. Americans are not used to it, 
and are shy about putting down in black and white what 
they know of any subject, and submitting it to the inspection 
of an expert. I find it much easier to get them to write 
papers for mutual criticism in their weekly conferences, 
which I am not to see. But I have been delighted and 
instructed by many of the papers I have had. They consti- 
tute one of the pleasantest recollections of the work. 

Another &ilure is found in the impossibility of getting 
centres to venture upon subjects they think not likely to 
command a general interest. The severer branches of 
science, especially mathematical teaching, they fight shy of. 
When taken into council at some centres, I have urged them 
to get out of the beaten rut of history, literature and the 
social sciences, but in vain. Yet to deserve the name of 
University Extension, the work must cover the whole circle 
of the sciences. It will not do to confine it to the range of 
these "interesting** subjects, for these are of limited 
educational value. The courses at the Wagner Institute, 
where I am the only representative of that clas9 of topics, 
show that there is really no such limited range of public 
interest. And at the summer schools at Avalon, to which 
our school teachers flock, I am told that the topics which 
draw are precisely those our centres fear to take up. 
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I am satisfied that we are doing a good work even under 
these limitations. We are brightening many dull and 
colorless lives by awakening new interests and directing to 
profitable reading. We are raising the average of popular 
intelligence above the level our school system has achieved. 
We are creating a demand for exact knowledge and con- 
tinuous study. We are making the task of the charlatan 
more and more difficult, and the range of his influence 
smaller. 

But let us never give up the three missing points of our 
ideal : to reach all classes, especially the most numerous ; 
to elicit more work from our audiences; to enlarge the 
range of teaching to university proportions. 

I have been asked to suggest ways in which a lecturer 
can make his lectures impart to his course the best educa- 
tional value. I must begin by saying that I am not an 
expert in what are called ''pedagogic methods." I have 
some distrust of them indeed, as having been imported 
from a country which does more teaching badly than any 
other in Christendom. No doubt they have a subordinate 
value for those who can take them as suggestions, and will 
avoid making rules of them. That which lies deeper than 
method is vitality, and real vitality will shape its own 
methods spontaneously. 

The first need for a teacher as for a lecturer is to be alive 
to his subject in all its bearings, so that he thinks, observes 
and talks of it by a necessity such as makes the fountain 
overflow. To lecture on a subject because it was in the 
course of study the lecturer pursued at college or a univer- 
sity — to give out just what he had to take in with a view to 
getting his degree, is a proceeding which makes lecturing 
lifeless. Prescribed reading may fit a man for a degree ; it is 
the voluntary and loving pursuit of a subject, not only in the 
books which treat of it, but in all sorts of reading, that fits 
a man to talk of it to an audience. In these days we have 
elaborated and extended special study to an extent which is 
supposed to convey mastery of each field to those who have 
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pursued. But just as no theological seminary ever fitted a 
man to preach, so no university can fit a man to teach. For 
that training much more depends upon what he has done 
outside his studies, than in them. Else, as Robert Leigh- 
ton happily puts it, he will be like a sheep that grows grass 
and not wool on his back. 

Being alive to the subject, then, is the first requirement 
To get the audience alive to it is the second. Here much 
depends upon a natural, unconventional and even homely 
way of putting things. Get rid of the notion of your audi- 
ence in the mass, and substitute that of the one you know 
the best among them, and talk to him as you would over 
the supper-table, if he had broached this subject. Edwin 
Forrest used to say that he never acted to an audience, but 
always to an individual man, whom he selected at his first 
entrance upon the stage. He knew that if he had that man, 
he had the audience also. 

Now talking means realizing the mind of the other man, 
and its di£Elculties in getting hold of your thought on its 
technical side. It is the art of putting yourself into his 
place, seeing with his eyes, hearing with his ears, and think- 
ing with his brain. So get out of yourself, cease caring 
whether you are making a favorable impression, think of 
the subject and of those you are teaching, and not of the 
lecturer. 

Stand on your self-respect in this respect, if necessary. 
Feel: ''This is good enough for any one to hear, and it is 
not my fault if you do not think it good enough for you." 
But before you can say that you must know that you are 
giving them the best you have or could have for them. 
Never let yourself down from doing your best possible on 
any occasion, however slight. Turn a deaf ear to the man 
who asks you for **a few brief remarks,'' or **a short 
speech" that ** will not require any preparation." He is 
the deadly enemy of your success. And when you have 
made your best hit, say, with George W. Childs, ** That and 
better will do." 
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Try to awaken your audience to the fact that in Univer- 
sity Extension, as in church work, the end of lecturing is to 
get them to do something. Warn them against becoming 
all ear, to the atrophy of the organs of speech and of thought. 
Remind them of the Apostle's saying: "Heaping unto 
themselves teachers having itching ears." Impress upon 
them that the opportunity given them of intellectual im- 
provement by reading and writing on your theme cannot be 
ignored blamelessly. Put your demands low at first, make 
your comments as encouraging as possible, and lead your 
paper writers on to more ambitious efforts. 

Unfailing courtesy, in both written comments and the an- 
swer to questions put publicly, is indispensable in dealing , 
with an American audience. To secure a fiiee flow of ques- 
tions and save time, arrange with some person beforehand 
to be prompt in asking the first. Refuse to allow any one 
to deliver a supplementary lecture under the pretence of 
asking questions. This is due not so much to yourself 
as to the audience. Never be afraid to say that you do 
not know the answer to a question. Your public does 
not expect omniscience, and you will not gain anything 
by pretending to possess it. Put off until another time 
any question worth the answering which you cannot answer 
at once. Have confidence in your audience's generous 
construction of you. 

Robert Ei^us Thompson. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN the past fifty years Ohio has furnished the nation with 
more than her quota of distinguished public men. 
Were any one to ask the secret of this fruitfulness he would 
not go far astray who would simply point to her thirty-four 
colleges and universities. She has not one too many ; not 
an ambitious young person need go a great distance in order 
to reach the doors of a good collegiate institution. With 
her many colleges, however, not a State can point to a harder 
working corps of college men than Ohio has. Her institu- 
tions are full and their professors are worked to the utmost 
of human endurance. Little time can be found for the 
organization of University Extension courses. 

In order to keep abreast of the times in this work the 
Ohio colleges have organized what is known as the Ohio 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. Fifteen 
colleges are members of this league, as follows: Ohio 
University (Athens), Kenyon College (Gambier), Witten- 
berg College (Springfield), Denison University (Granville), 
Marietta College (Marietta), Oberlin College (Oberlin), 
Ohio Wesley an University (Delaware), Otterbein University 
(Westerville), Buchtel College (Akron), Antioch College 
(Yellow Springs), Ohio State University (Columbus), Hiram 
College (Hiram), Baldwin University (Berea), Miami 
University (Oxford), and Heidelberg University (TiflSn). 
The official Board of this Society is at present (May lo, 
1894), ^ follows : President, Dr. Charles W. Super, presi- 
dent Ohio University; Vice-President, Professor C. B. 
Austin, Ohio Wesleyan University ; Secretary, Professor 
James Chalmers, Ohio State University ; and Treasurer, Dr. 
J. E. Stubbs, president Baldwin University. The Ohio 
Society is an incorporated body under the control of a board 
of eight trustees, consisting of Governor William McKinley, 
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G. C. F. Southworth, John I,. Zimmerman, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, Senator C. S. Brice, Commissioner O. T. 
Corson, William Bowler, D. S. Gray and E. M. Thresher. 
The Society has for its objects the organizations of centres 
and the concentration of energy. 

While every college represented in the above league 
stands ready with two or more Extension lecturers to serve 
any community that may call them to the work, the regular 
professors are too burdened with college affairs to spend any 
time in organizing local centres. The work that the Ohio 
Society, then, recognizes as its special field is that of the 
organization of local centres in every part of the State. To 
do this requires money as well as State recognition. In 
the past two years the energy of the Society has been spent 
in vain efforts to secure such assistance firom the legislature 
as will enable it to place an organizing secretary in the field. 
Not long ago a bill was introduced creating the office of 
State Director of University Extension and asking for an 
annual appropriation of $2500. In spite of the efforts of the 
friends of the movement, however, the bill failed to become 
a law. Yet ground was gained. All that is necessary is 
persistent, continuous effort ; the end will be achieved as 
soon as our legislators become educated up to the proper 
degree of appreciation of the work. 

Some of the individual colleges, however, have been 
active in advancing University Extension in the State. The 
Ohio University has a few good workers. President Super 
has been president of the Ohio Society since its organization. 
He is an earnest- friend of the movement. Professor J. P. 
Gordy, early in the year, delivered a double course of 
lectures. at Lima; six lectures being on the ** History of 
Political Parties in the United States,** and six on 
** Psychology as Applied to Teaching.*' He has given 
shorter courses at various other points in the State. Pro- 
fessor William Hoover, who is director of the mathematical 
work at Chautauqua, has been busily engaged all the winter 
in correspondence work. He is employed by both Chicago 
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University and Chautauqua. He is in correspondence with 
over forty students of mathematics, the most of his letters 
coming from Massachusetts, New York, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Iowa. Having the work systematized 
so that it can be done with the least waste of time, he can 
attend to a host of pupils. He reports that the results are 
very satisfactory, some of his students being thus led to 
take college courses. 

Antioch College is an active University Extension centre, 
because it has in its faculty Professor G. A. Hubbell. 
While several of the members of the faculty are ready to do 
this work, he has organized one or more centres and has 
delivered several courses of lectures on ** American Litera- 
ture." After a course of lectures has been completed, if 
there are any who choose to carry the work further, special 
classes are organized and regular recitations are held. 
Antioch College is also doing some correspondence work. 

The Ohio State University is centrally located, and can 
easily reach the most flourishing portions of the State. 
Her faculty has attended to all the calls that have come for 
Extension lectures. Professor James Chalmers, the secre- 
tary of the Ohio Society, has been active as a lecturer and as 
an organizer. One of the most successful courses was that 
of thirteen lectures at Circleville. One of these was by 
ex-President Scott on ** Mind and Body," two by Professor 
Thomas on *' Electricity," four by Professor G. F. Wright 
(Oberlin), on .** Man and the Glacial Period," and four by 
Professor Chalmers on * ' English Literature. ' ' Professor G. 
W. Knight gave a course on ''History at Washington," 
and several other courses were planned. 

The University of Cincinnati, though not a member of the 
Ohio Society, has been more active in University Extension 
than any other institution in the State. System and thor- 
oughness are characteristics of the work there. It is the 
belief of the Dean, Dr. W. O. Sproull, that the primary 
object of the movement is education, pure and simple. He 
seems to have little sympathy with the cries for popularizing 
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the lectures and class work until the educational feature is 
endangered. It was assumed that many who were anxious 
for University Extension were not prepared for work of a 
college grade. To meet the necessities of students, courses 
of ** Introductory Work" were o£Eered. Classes in Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics were formed at the Hughes High 
School. Every course was made to consist of thirty exer- 
cises. In order to accommodate teachers, these classes were 
held on Saturdays. An idea of the success may be gained 
by noting that fifty-one persons almost immediately enrolled 
in one or more of these classes. Such was the preparatory 
work. At the university, classes of a collegiate grade were 
held. This, too, was day work. Every Saturday at 8.30 
the classes began to assemble, and every hour of the day 
was occupied. The laboratories and the library were opened , 
and the Extension students were given the use of all the 
college apparatus. To make the classes successful it was 
announced that no course would be conducted unless at 
least fifteen persons should register for it. Every course 
was to consist of thirty weekly exercises, a fee of ten dollars 
being charged for a full course. According to this method, 
classes were organized in ancient and modem languages, in. 
science, in history and in mathematics. The success of the 
system is attested by the fact that a total of 258 students 
were enrolled. 

• One feature of the work in Cincinnati ought to be outlined 
in full, because of its novelty. This was a course of weekly 
lectures on the ** Bible and Biblical Subjects," delivered on 
Saturday mornings at 10.30. The intention seems to hav6 
been to make the course a comparative study of the Bible* 
Lecturers were therefore chosen from every sect and denomi- 
nation, as follows: '' The Ethics of Moses," by Rev. I. M» 
Wise, D.D., president of Hebrew Union College; "Old 
Testament and New Testament Canons," by Professor M. S. 
Terry, Ph. D. ; ** The Transmission of the Bible," by Rev. 
C. W. Rishell, Ph. D. ; *' The Revised Version," by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Davies, Ph.D., professor of Hebrew, Ohio 
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Wesleyan University ; ** Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Monuments," by Professor I. M. Price, associate professor 
of Semitic languages and literature, University of Chicago ; 
"Egypt in the Days of Abraham, Joseph and Moses," by 
Professor J. R. I<ampey, D. D., professor of Old Testament 
literature. Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. ; 
** Monumental Traditions and Genesis I. to XI.," by Pro- 
fessor I. M. Price; "The Bible as Literature," by Rev. 
George A. Thayer, D. D. ; **Some Traits of the Hebrew 
Prophets," by Professor Edwin Cone Bissell, D. D., profes- 
sor of Old Testament literature and exegesis, McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago; •'The Messianic Idea in Prophecy," 
by Rev. T. W, Chambers, S. T. D., New York City ; *7ob," 
by Rev. Dudley Rhodes, D. D. ; ** The Psalms," by Rev. 
F. W. Baker, B. D. ; ** Ecclesiastes," by Rev. Lewis Brown, 
B. D. 

While statistics of the work in other parts of the State are 
not at hand, it is probable that some courses, not mentioned 
above, have been delivered. The spirit of the movement is 
abroad in our State. The newness and glamour have worn 
off, yet the past year's work has exceeded that of any 
previous season. When we have a State organizer we hope 
to do much more than we can at present. 

Glancing over the work of the past year, it is evident that 
the institutions for higher education in Ohio might be doing 
much more than they are. The University of Cincinnati 
has done nobly. Its work has been of an educational 
character, and has been graded ; but it has mistaken one of 
the most vital functions of University Extension. It has 
overlooked the fact that the object of the movement is to 
carry university learning out to the people and out to all 
people. Its students are still compelled to come to the 
University buildings for instruction, and to come on Satur- 
day. Only those who will, in some way, find an opportunity 
for self-improvement can take advantage of this work. 
Except teachers, few mature persons can spend even Satur- 
day in this way. The clerk, the mechanic, the business 
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man, the seamstress, can attend to self-improvement only 
when business hours are over. Mechanics' Institute of 
Cincinnati would not flourish were not its instruction given 
in the evening. The University of Cincinnati might reach 
many deserving people, if it could organize local centres in 
various parts of the city and in the suburbs, and there hold 
evening sessions. 

What the University of Cincinnati is doing, Western 
Reserve and the Ohio State universities might be doing for 
their cities. Both are located in large cities. The same 
amount of energy expended in organization would produce 
like results. There might, at both places, be held Saturday 
classes ; but both could, with little labor, organize several 
flourishing local centres that might be instrumental in 
moulding society, and in awakening the youth to the advan- 
tages of an education. 

Most of the other institutions of the State are located in 
the rural portions. Saturday classes would be impracticable. 
The work must be done in well-organized local centres. 
Every town of one thousand population is able to support at 
least one course every season. Such a course would awaken 
a rural community to new life. Ohio is full of thrifty towns. 
All University Extension needs is organization. If every 
college had an organizer, each instructor would be forced to 
do all the Extension work that he could do. But organizers 
are scarce, and all colleges cannot afibrd to employ a man 
for that work. Thus arises the call for the Ohio Societ3% 

The immediate work of the State Society would seem to 
be to place an organizer into the field. Two years have been 
spent in vain attempts to secure State aid. Just as the 
American Society raised a guarantee fund to insure its life 
for five years, so the Ohio Society ought to act. The State 
of Ohio is wealthy enough. There are wealthy citizens 
who are loyal. A guarantee fund ought to be raised that 
would permit the Society to place one or two men in the 
field to organize, and thus to call out the college men. The 
Society cannot afford to remain inactive until another 
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legislature convenes. Two years of valuable time will thus 
be lost. A guarantee fund should be raised, and an organizer 
placed in the field at once. Then from her score and a half 
of colleges, Ohio shall be transmitting the greatest blessings 
to the greatest number of her citizens. 

WiLUS BOUGHTON* 
Ohio Univtrtity^ Athtni^ May 10, 1894. 
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ALL friends of education in America most deplore the 
fact that so little experience is possessed by the 
teachers of our public schools and especially by the teachers 
in our rural districts. 

The average teaching life of Kansas teachers is but three 
years. What is true of Kansas is no doubt no less true of 
the other States in the Union. 

Were this short, practical experience in the school room 
preceded by a full and generous culture of the teacher, the 
case would still be deplorable — deplorable in that so im- 
portant a work should, on the average, fill merely a thiee- 
years' gap in the course of one's preparation for marriage or 
for some other learned profession. But from all sections 
come reports of experienced investigators that our teachers 
do not know enough, nor do they know the little that they 
do know well enough. 

From the Maine State Superintendent's report for 1880 
we take this statement : ' ' Few, if any, will enter a demurrer 
to the stronger assertion that the great majority of our 
teachers do not know enough of what they teach, nor defi- 
nitely enough what they do know.** The committee 
appointed by the Teachers* Association of Vermont in 1880, 
says : **The majority of rural and ungraded schools are a 
failure when judged by a fair standard. Teachers who are 
graduates from these schools of inexperience only, degrade 
public instruction, squander public funds, and debauch 
public opinion.*' The report of New Hampshire for 1882, 
says: ''The scholarship of many of our teachers is too 
limited and inaccurate.** 

In 1886 the Connecticut State Board of Education re- 
ported: "We make our statement with a full sense of its 
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•gravity and of the concern which it will excite in all thought- 
ful minds» but we find the fact to be, and we must state it as 
we find it, that the common school system of the State is in 
a most unsatisfactory condition. ... i. The tectchers do 
not know enough. It is a great mistake to suppose that a 
common school teacher does not need to know much. It is 
impossible for any teacher to have too large a reserve fund 
of general information and of well ordered knowledge. . . . 
But many teachers have no general information at all. . . . 

''2. These teachers have not sufficiently well-trained and 
disciplined minds. There is much education of faculty which 
can only come to pupils through daily contact with a dear, 
orderly mind. . . . The trouble with many teachers is 
that they never had any education at all, except what they 
have picked up in their own poor district school where 
bad methods are perpetuated irom generation to genera- 
tion." 

We might continue to cite testimony in line with these 
New England authorities. 

The lack of learning among our common school teachers 
brings us face to face with the obstacle which Mr. C. C. 
Perry notes as Germany's difficulty. In his report upon 
**Gainan Elementary Education," he says: ''The prob- 
lem which has had to be solved in modem times is how to 
graft the specific training of school-masters, such as is pro- 
vided by training colleges, on the general elementary school 
course so as to form one continuous whole. The question 
as to the best means of effecting this particular object has 
been discussed in Germany during the last fifty or sixty 
years." 

When our common schools reach the ideal stage their 
teachers will enter upon their work fitted for it by a deep, 
general culture, supplemented by the specialized training of 
the profession. But at the present we are confronted by the 
fact that our teachers at work are many of them uncultured 
and they will be followed by others as poorly equipped as 
themselves. 
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Our normal schools are yearly sending out their graduates 
by the thousands but only an exceedingly small per cent of 
them ever do the grade work in schools. They are needed, 
every one of them, to replenish the ranks of principals, 
superintendents, and other supervising officers. In illustra- 
tion of this it is noted that of the ii,ooo teachers employed 
in Kansasin 1890 less than 400 were holders of life certificates, 
though the diploma of the State Normal School is a life 
certificate in the State. The State Normal School, moreover, 
has an annual attendance of from 1200 to 1500 students. 

Some of our States, in order to aid the district teachers 
provide for the holding of county normal institutes in every 
county in the State, once a year. Elansas has led in the 
movement in an institute system now seventeen years old, 
providing an annual Normal Institute of four weeks, under 
the charge of conductors and instructors certificated by the 
State Board of Education, and with a uniform course of 
instruction issued by the same body. But the Normal 
Institute looks to the professional side of the teacher alone, 
with only such academic instruction as shall best exemplify 
the professional work. 

Our schools need uplifting now by broadening and deepen- 
ing the individual teachers, and from the nature of the case 
this must be done with and for the teachers we now find in the 
school rooms. The need has been ministered to, it is true, 
by the successful operation of State Reading Circles in many 
of the States, and it is highly creditable to our common 
school teachers that this work has been so well supported 
at their hands. But the Reading Circle at its best has 
been but partial in its results, and while all who have 
worked in it have been helped immeasurably there has 
necessarily been such a lack of definiteness in its aims and 
results that all who have studied its operation closely feel 
the need of having it supplanted by something better. 

The something better should be a comprehensive plan of 
reaching every teacher, whether in a crowded dty or an 
isolated country district, and ofiering to him, nay, perforce,. 
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compelling him to take, in his spare time while teaching, 
the culture which he should have had prior to entering upon 
his work, and giving to the results of such side culture so 
definite a recognition that communities may easily appreciate 
its value. This brings us to the thought of this paper, 
** University Extension for the Public School Teacher.*' 
The Extension scheme in its broadest sense is no less than 
the definite and far-reaching organization of University 
Extension Teaching, directed especially to the needs of the 
teacher in our common schools, with such amendment to the 
laws regulating the giving of certificates to teachers as shall 
take full note of, and give due credit for, all work accom- 
plished by them in this field. 

In the further discussion of this topic I shall confine 
myself to suggestions as to the way it may be operated in 
Kansas where our common school system leads up to and 
culminates in the State University. Modifications of the 
plan will fit the general thought to all sections of the 
country possessing higher institutions of learning. The 
Kansas State University ofiers thirty-one University Exten- 
sion courses to Kansas communities. These courses consist 
of twelve lectures each with conferences, collateral readings 
and examinations. The work, under certain restrictions, is 
accepted by the university as undergraduate work and all 
credits made in the Extension clubs are regularly entered 
upon the books of the university. Lectures are delivered 
weekly or bi-weekly and all work is under the charge of 
members of the university faculty. 

Kansas has 106 counties and in nearly all of them vigorous 
County Teachers* Associations meet monthly for nine months 
in the year. In a majority of them the work of the Teach- 
ers* Reading Circle fills a large part of the time given to the 
monthly meetings of the association. All lecturing, recita- 
tion, reading and examination in the Reading Circle work 
is in the hands of the teachers themselves, directed and 
advised by the County Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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It is in the place of this Reading Circle work conducted 
by the teachers that we wish to put Extension work 
under charge of the university authorities and conducted 
by the university professors. We ask the university to 
offer to us courses of nine lectures each instead of twelve 
and to deliver the lectures to us monthly instead of weekly 
or bi-weekly. These lectures with their conference work 
should be the main part of each monthly association meet- 
ing, and the collateral readings and study, should be so 
gaged that the teacher of average ability and pluck may be 
able to do them fairly well in the time intervening between 
meetings of the association. 

We ask the university to record all credits in this field 
upon her books and to accept them toward the regular 
degree if desired. One professor could care for four counties 
per month, and his absence from the institution would be 
during the part of the week in which he could best be 
spared from resident work. Of course it is not anticipated 
that the movement at its outset would be entered upon by 
all counties in the State. At first counties quite near the 
seat of the university would respond, then counties more 
remote. As the work should grow the university faculty 
would necessarily need strengthening but the investment 
would be a paying one for the State. 

The only legislation at the outset, aside from providing 
plenty of help to the university, would, I think, be a simple 
provision requiring all boards of examiners for county 
or city certificates to record all credits, the candidate has in 
University Extension, upon the face of his certificate. 
While this would not in any wise affect the grade of the 
certificate it would undoubtedly add weight to it. 

While the movement contemplates benefit to the district 
teacher in its operation more than to others, there is no reason 
why it should not be carried out in the cities. Indeed the 
grade teachers in our city schools are none too broad or 
accurate in their general scholarship and it might be a 
blessed relief to the city teacher to have some of her time 
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set apart for general culture in the supervisor's scheme and a 
little less time devoted to grade cards and daily, weekly and 
monthly reports and clerical work. 

Later legislation should add to the force of University 
Extension, by giving to it a definite recognition in the grade 
of the teacher's certificate, but this would not be an essential 
at the outset. Some of the advantages of the plan may be 
briefly noted: 

1. The State will bring to the teacher the college train- 
ing and culture that he is now unable to obtain. 

2. The higher education will become less unfamiliar to 
the masses as they will indirectly come in contact with it 
by its influence upon the common school teacher. 

3. It will do the university professor good in giving to 
him a better appreciation of the merit and demerit of the 
common school teacher through whose hands must pass as 
boys and girls the future young men and women students 
of the university. 

4. It will cement the parts of the common school system 
from the ungraded country school to the university so 
fully that a common sympathy will be felt by every part 
for every other part and the child of humblest parents in the 
remotest district will realize that the logical sequence of all 
his work in the district school is the broad culture of the 
university. 

These ends are worth the effort, and full discussion of the 
thought may lead us toward some plan to accomplish them. 

W. S, PlCKSN. 
SuptrinUndenfs Office, Tola, Kas. 
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** And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty's heightening." 

MEN of olden times, from Perseus to Columbus, ever 
dreamed of a sweet Hesperia far on the western 
limits of the world. Poets have sung of those who steered 
their venturous keels into those remote sunset seas, and the 
Isles of the Blest is still a name of enchantment But to- 
day I would reverse the direction, turn the helm to east- 
ward, and, seeking the shores of the elder land, wander for 
a time amid scenes as fair as e*er the fabled Garden of the 
Hesperides. I would take you to the venerable college 
town of Oxford. 

What can one say that will do justice to the glories of 
this lovely home of the muses, this stately "queen of 
romance " ? Too many have left their loving records of her 
peerless charm for any of us now to hope to add much that 
is new to the voice of the generations. Hawthorne found 
much to admire in Our Old Home across the sea. How 
adequate and satisfying are his words about Oxford every 
lover of the city must feel. **The world surely has not 
another place like Oxford. It is a despair to see such a place 
and ever to leave it ; for it would take a lifetime, and 
more than one, to comprehend and enjoy it satisfactorily." 
But after all, Oxford, like beauty, is its own excuse. Lowell 
wrote to friends abroad that Venice is the only city deserv- 
ing to be called she. Surely he might have linked the 
name of the classic English town as sister to the city of 
the sea. 

An admirer of Oxford has said, altering Scott's words : 

" He who would see fair Oxford aright 
Should visit it by the pale moonlight." 
(410) 
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Were I to have my choice I would approach the city, 
not by the light of the moon, but in the early evening hours, 
when the sinking sun is gilding every spire and dome of 
hundred-towered Oxford in softest radiance. The delighted 
traveller will almost fancy it a fairy city that he sees 
swimming before him, so enchanting is the eflFect of slim 
pinnacles, swelling domes, and lofty towers as they stand 
massed against the mellow sky. As he comes nearer soft 
music reaches his ear, the music of the evening bells send- 
ing forth a joyous paean of silver notes from a score of 
belfries. To come within the precincts of this city is like 
being set down in some mediaeval burgh that is still 
slumbering peacefully on into the modem world. The 
streets wind in and out at their own sweet will, now so 
narrow that the houses almost meet overhead, and now 
curving out into the width of a little square. Quaint old 
houses and shops line these wandering thoroughfares, look- 
ing just like a page from some old picture-book, houses in 
which men have lived for generation after generation, and 
which their descendants still find sound and cosy in their 
strength of oaken timbers and tiled roofs. Boxes of bright 
flowers beautify the windows, and old chimney-pots and 
overhanging upper stories give a picturesque charm to these 
homes which seem to be built to last for ceiituries. 

The grand and abiding glory of Oxford is, of course, her 
University, that splendid seat of learning which has made 
her name famous through all the years. It gives one a deep 
sense of humility, and a realization of the comparative 
smallness of things of to-day, to look upon the grimed and 
hoary walls of colleges that have stood here for three, four, 
and six centuries ; for these antique establishments were 
built, some of them, to borrow from I<owell, ** before the 
acorn dropped that was to grow into a keel for Columbus.** 
Here, still going on with their daily work, are colleges to 
which men came for learning in the far-off Middle Ages, and 
hither the flower of England's youth still resort. Think of 
going to the same college which one's ancestors have 
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attended for almost time out of mind ! Students meditate 
in the same gardens and dine in the same halls where 
Wycliffe associated with his pupils in the days when 
Chaucer was writing. Here are immense college kitchens 
where generations of cooks have roasted good English beef 
for young men who bought Caxton's books fresh from 
the press, matched verses with Wyatt and Surrey, and 
applauded the acting of Shakespeare in his own dramas. 

What a flavor of antiquity about all this ! And the 
beauty of Oxford — Gothic towers by scores, aged walls green 
with luxuriant ivy, rare old college gardens where the grass 
and flowers reach perfection, dining-halls wainscoted with 
oak that was growing in the forest when Robin Hood and 
his men ruled there, and hung with paintings of kings and 
poets and statesmen who have spent their bright youth at 
Oxford, — no wonder there is a fascination in it all for us, 
and that it appeals to the best in the imagination of those 
who come from the younger land to this time-honored 
shrine. 

It was at this fair home of culture that a great concourse 
of students gathered in August, 1892, to partake of the 
sweets of learning that were g^ven forth with lavish hand at 
the Summer Meeting of the University Extension Society. 
Over a thousand students were there, mostly English 
teachers, with a goodly sprinkling of Americans. The 
lectures were given chiefly in the beautiful halls of the 
New Examination Schools, a fine specimen of architecture, 
built with a solidity and sumptuousness which will make it 
one of the university's most renowned structures when time 
shall have sufficiently lent its ripening hand. The general 
subject of the course was ''The Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion,*' that period when, as the late J. Adding^on S5rmonds 
said in the opening address, '' the world attained, as it were, 
its majority, and entered on its inheritance." Men who 
were specialists in their subjects addressed us on every phase 
of that great era of the world's history when Italian art was 
achieving its greatest triumphs, when the religious spirit of 
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Europe was stirred in revolt against the corrupt Church, and 
when the nest of English singing-birds sang from full throats 
those melodies with which the winds from Italy had charged 
their souls. 

There were over a hundred lectures given. The chief 
subjects were Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, and other great 
Elizabethans, the History of Oxford, Erasmus, Luther, the 
Poetry of the Bible, the History of Religious Movements in 
Europe, the Greek Drama, and allied topics. Parallel with 
these were courses in Botany, Chemistry, and other sciences. 
As a fellow-student said, there was enough inspiration given 
us in those four weeks to furnish matter for study for two 
years to come. The list of names of the lecturers shows 
some of England's most eminent scholars, — John Addington 
Symonds, Walter Pater, Professor Dowden, J. Churton 
Collins, F. York Powell, Arthur Sidgwick, Professor Gar- 
diner. Of those we know so favorably here in America, 
beside Mr. Collins already named, were Professor Moulton, 
Rev. Hudson Shaw, Dr. Clarke Robinson, Mr. Sadler, and 
Mr. Mackinder. Our own country was represented by Dr. 
Edward T. Devine and Mr. Henry W. Rolfe. 

There were many diversions provided by the tireless 
secretary, Mr. Sadler — explorations into various parts of 
Oxford, river parties and excursions to interesting places in 
the neighboring counties. Among the most delightful 
features of the Summer Meeting were the visits to the 
colleges. As bearing upon the subject of the course those 
chiefly were explored which have borne a part in the revival 
of learning. These visits were made imder the guidance of 
Fellows, who gave us the salient points in the history and 
architecture of each structure. Here in oak-roofed libraries 
we saw row upon row of great vellum tomes, the work of 
the mediaeval scribes, the volumes in some cases still retain- 
ing the stout iron chains which were sometimes needed to 
restrain the too loving hand of the occasional dishonest 
bibliophile in the days when books were less plentiful than 
they are now. We sat in rich old dining-halls while our 
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guides pointed out the emblems in the stained glass and 
exhibited paintings of the worthies of the house in bygone 
days. We walked in shaded cloisters whose delicately 
wrought arches clothed in ivy are a reminder of the many 
pious and learned clerks who have walked and communed 
here. But fairer than all are the rare, quaint old gardens 
that lie far within the college precincts, immured among 
quadrangles and cloisters. Little Edens they seem, their 
vine-clad walls enclosing a sweet seclusion of velvet turf, 
venerable elms and stately oaks, and long, trim beds of old- 
time flowers. Rising beside them are the picturesque 
groupings of gables and towers of the college halls. There 
is nothing more beautiful in Oxford than the garden-front 
of St. John's College. The English are the best gardeners 
in the world, and they have brought their art to the highest 
state in these quiet retreats of blooming loveliness. 

There was a memorable boating excursion on the Thames, 
fairest of English rivers. Several hundred of us occupied 
the long roofs of two house-boats. To the soft strains of 
pipe and harp we glided slowly down this stream of pleasure 
which slips along between sedgy banks, a silver ribbon in 
a setting of emerald meads. The river at Oxford bears the 
classic name of the Isis. It is a series of long dams, so 
that the water drifts down lazily and brimful with the lush 
meadows. Such deep, rich grass as its moist breath causes 
to grow would do grace to the best-kept lawn. We passed 
through locks where rosy girls lifted the gates for us, and 
dropped down past quaint little waterside inns whose gardens 
run to the river's edge. These pretty embowered hostels, 
to which dust never comes to dim their freshness, bear such 
names as '* The Trout'* and **The Perch," and they seem 
like ideal resorts for those who follow the sport that Walton 
loved. Never can one forget the charm of this boating trip 
among some of the finest p^toral scenery of England. 

There were excursions to Stratford, Warwiclf , and other 
towns of interest, always with one or more of the Oxford 
Fellows as guides. Those who desired could make a day*s 
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visit to Cambridge. There is always to be heard at Oxford 
more or less talk about the comparative beauties of the two 
universities ; but this question, like that as to which institu- 
tion may claim priority of foundation, seems to be in no fair 
prospect of settlement so long as the members of each, as is 
natural and loyal, stoutly maintain the seniority and superior 
charm of their own A/ma Mater, Fortunately the dispute 
need not trouble us. We have in America neither an Ox- 
ford nor a Cambridge, and when we go to the mother country 
to see them we find the peculiar loveliness of each so attrac- 
tive that we are raised above a critical attitude and in our 
admiration can brook no detraction from either of them. 
To the subtle vision of Wordsworth's "inward eye** there 
was a fascination in the *' spires of Oxford, domes and 
towers,** which could lead him in certain moods, much as he 
loved his own Cambridge, to celebrate those ** sacred nur- 
series of blooming youth '* beside the silver Isis ; and we 
may turn to his two sonnets, ** Inside of King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge,** and ** Oxford, May 30, 1820,** and see 
in them the impartial hand of the master who loves the per- 
fect forms of art and nature wherever he sees them. 

If we turn to great names, especially in the domain of let- 
ters, we must allow Cambridge the precedence, — Roger 
Ascham, Spenser, Bacon, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
George Herbert, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Newton, Prior, 
Lord Chesterfield, Gray, Akenside, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Macaulay, Tennyson and Thackeray. But it is said 
that Cambridge has been a place of men while Oxford has 
been a place of movements ; and if the former is to show 
her roll of illustrious names, her sister seat of learning can 
point to her time-honored position as the stronghold of that 
great religious and social power of England which De Quin- 
cey finely calls a "pure, holy, and magnificent church.** 

Other diversions of the Summer Meeting were a garden 
party in the beautiful old-fashioned grounds of Worcester 
College, and three brilliant conversaziones at which choice 
collections of works of art, illustrated lectures, and gay music 
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made it delightful for the assembled throngs. Then there- 
was always the daily vesper service in the Cathedral, where 
we could hear the exquisite sing^ngof a choir of white-robed 
boys and men, and gaze upon noted features of the building, 
from the twelfth-century piece of foundation wall to the 
latest stained glass windows designed by Bume-Jones. 

A rare privilege accorded to those of the students interested 
in special lines of study was the permission to read in the 
famous Bodleian Library. The vast stores of this repository 
are hardly to be described — manuscripts and first editions by 
thousands. The list of Shakespeare books occupies a whole 
folio volume of the written index ; the editions of Horace 
require three hundred pages. Think of reading the * * Orrmu- 
lum" in a manuscript believed to be in the author's own 
handwriting ! One may see Chaucer's works in the manu- 
scripts of John Shirley, one of the early manuscripts of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (of 1122), a rare copy of ''Cursor 
Mundi," a tenth-century manuscript of Bede's ** Historia Ec- 
desiastica, ' ' books printed by Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, 
and scores of quaint original editions of the English poets- 
over which many a scholar has lovingly pored, knowing 
them to be in many cases unique copies. A historian of the 
Bodleian says : **It is in its old-world form the scholar's 
precious possession, uniquely grand, gloriously rich, marvel- 
ously suggestive." Seated in one of the ancient little 
oaken alcoves, like a mediaeval monk in the scriptorium, 
with willing pages to bring the books wanted, and far from 
every sound save the soft pealing of the college bells, one 
feels himself in a book-lover's paradise and wishes he might 
have all his friends from America there for awhile just to 
show them what the finest old library in the world is like. 
Surely among the very rarest treats of all those rare Oxford 
days were these hours of browsing in the Bodleian. 

One can witness many strange sights in this old university 
town, one of the most curious being the Degree Day. 
Graduates of Oxford do not take their degrees all at the 
same time, once a year ; but as many as twenty times during 
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the year, and in vacation as well as term time, are the sheep- 
skins bestowed upon the little groups of candidates. All the 
procedure of Degree Day is most odd and tmcommon, a 
relic of remote days. The black-robed dons, collectively 
called the Ancient House of Congregation, occupy the 
ground floor of the Sheldonian Theatre, sitting on long 
backless benches. After they are seated, in marches an 
imposing functionary, the Esquire Bedel, bearing his massive 
silver mace and escorting in state the august Vice-Chancellor 
of the university and the two proctors. As each candidate's 
name is called off the proctors parade up and down between 
the rows of dons. This is to give the latter an opportunity 
to pluck the gowns of the proctors, should any of the 
candidates be excepted to. The unlucky youth would 
then be ** plucked,'* or as an American collegian says, 
* * dropped "or * * thrown. " As a matter of fact the weeding 
out of the unfortunates is accomplished before Degree Day, 
so that the proctors* gowns are never plucked, nor have they 
been for some centuries, I suppose. But it would never do 
to give up a custom of such venerable antiquity, albeit as 
useless as the parson's calling for objections at the marriage 
ceremony and as hastily gotten through with ; and so the 
poor proctors perform their little marchings and counter- 
marchings down through the whole list of candidates' 
names, much to their very evident discomfiture and to the 
vast amusement of the whole smiling audience. A number 
of former graduates also present themselves on these occa- 
sions for the second degree of Master of Arts. These kneel, 
four at a time, before the Vice-Chancellor, and he pronounces 
them promoted to their new honors, at the same time touch- 
ing each on the head with his book. With this proceeding, 
which much resembles the ancient form of conferring knight- 
hood, the strange, unique spectacle is concluded. 

But one who wishes to see the strangest of all Oxford's 
ancient customs should return in June, as we did, and attend 
the EnoBnia^ the ceremony at which the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil I^w is bestowed on men illustrious in 
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Statecraft, letters, or science. Here, while the oflGicials ate 
proceeding through the elaborate functions of the affair 
with the utmost gravity, there is the greatest confusion in 
the galleries, where the undergraduates, with an immemorial 
license unaccountable for on this one day of all days of the 
year, vie with each other in their chafGing and ridicule of the 
distinguished recipients of the university's highest title of 
honor. There are many other unusual accompaniments of 
the day which I have not the space for mentioning. No 
stranger proceeding is to be seen in this old-world city of 
queer and time-honored customs. 

In June, too, one sees Oxford in her gala season. The 
flower of England's daughters flock to her gray old walls, 
and fdtes and river parties and athletic contests are crowded 
in rapid succession. Oxford then swims in a golden sea of 
pleasure ; it is a time 

*' When wickets are bowled and defended, 

When Isis is glad with the eights, 
When music and sunset are blended. 

When Youth and the Summer are mates. 
When Freshmen are heedless of ' Greats,' 

When note-books are scribbled with rhyme. 
Ah ! these are the hours that one rates 

Sweet hours, and the fleetest of Time ! " 

If I have dwelt much on the lighter sides of Oxford days 
it is because they are the spice that lends zest to the substan- 
tial feasts of learning which the old city of colleges gives 
forth with so generous a hand, and because they are like the 
fair ivy which gives an added picturesqueness to the century- 
old walls of the town. Let me urge you to go to the Oxford 
Summer Meetings. There were fifty Americans there the 
last time. May each summer see this number increased, and 
the bonds which bind the two centres of University Exten- 
sion in the old world and the new become ever more firmly 
cemented. One could wish for no kinder treatment than the 
Oxford people, with Mr. Sadler at their head, accord to all 
visitors from over the sea. ** We of farthest Hesperia,*' to 
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quote Mr. I^wton's-poetic phrase, must ever find an abiding 
joy and inspiration in turning toward the land of our fathers, 
and dreaming away blissful days amid the shades of her 
grand, stately, beautiful old university town. 

I cannot better dose than by giving the choice words in 
which Matthew Arnold, the latest of Oxford's great sons, 
apostrophizes her. ** Beautiful city!" he exclaims, **so 
venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual 
life of our century, so serene ! . . , . steeped in sentiment 
as she lies, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and 
whispering from her towers the last enchantments of the 
Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineflfable 
charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all 
of us, to the ideal, to perfection ? " 

John Russeli* Hayes. 

Swarthmore College, 



EDITORIAL. 



Miss Anna M. Earle, of Philadel- 

The Award phia, is the fortunate winner of the 

of the Oxford Summer Meeting Scholarship 

Oxford Scholarship, of $150, established by the American 

visitors and students present at the 

Oxford Meeting of 1892, to defray the expenses of an 

American Extension student to coming meeting in August. 

Five papers were forwarded to Mr. Sadler in competition for 

the Scholarship, and Mr. G. N. Richardson, lecturer at 

Oriel and Pembroke Colleges, one of the examiners, wrote 

that Miss Earle* s * * paper is distinctly the best. The general 

grasp of the subject and the arrangement of the matter are 

excellent. * * * The essay is thoughtful and treats the 

subject [The Influence of Puritanism on National Character], 

with originality and freshness." Miss Earle has been a 

student of Association I^ocal Centre for some time ; in 189^ 

she passed two examinations under Mr. Hudson Shaw^ 
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the noted English Extension lecturer, ''with distinction." 
The pleasures and delights in prospect for her are excellently 
portrayed in the preceding picture of the old-world "city 
with her dreaming spires." 



The suggestion of Dr. J. T. Law- 
International ^"""^ ^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^ *^ ^^" 
University Extension national University Extension Con- 
Congress. gress, made up of delegates from all 
over the world, will be convened in 
London, Friday and Saturday , June 22 and 23, in commemo- 
ration of the majority of University Extension in England, 
which promises to be a notable occasion. The three chan- 
cellors of the Universities of Cambridge and London, the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury and Lord Herschell will preside at the 
three sessions. The subjects for discussion as given out by 
the London Society will be : 

1. Tbe means of preserving and further developing the educational 
character of University Extension work, and the relation of the more 
popular to the more strictipr educational side of the movement. 

2. The essentials of efficient central and local organization, and 
the relation, educational and financial, of the University Bxtension 
movement to the State and to the local authorities. 

3. The educational possibilities of University Extension work and 
methods in relation to regular University studies and University 
degrees. 

Resolutions on these subjects will be prepared beforehand 
by selected committees and presented to the Congress for 
discussion. They are all of present practical interest to 
English Bxtensionists and many valuable results may be 
expected from their debate by the delegates. 



A tasty announcement of the pro- 
The gram of lecture courses and events of 

Edinburgh the eighth session of the Edinburgh 

Summer Meeting. Summer Meeting, from August 6-31, 
has reached us. The meeting is under 
the general direction of the well-known biologist and econo- 
mist. Professor Patrick Geddes. It is divided into four 
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departments: Ay (i) Applied Ethics and Sociology, (2) 
Civics and Industrial Economics, (3) The Philosophy of 
History, (4) History of Ancient Times, (5) La Soci6t6 Fran- 
caise, (6) Keltic History and Literature, (7) Science of 
Language; B, Education, Hygiene and Biology, (i) Some 
Laws of Thought, (2) Psychology, (3) Physiology, (4) Per- 
sonal Hygiene, (5) Practical Botany, (6) Biology; C, 
Geography ; and D, Art Excursions for the field study of 
biology and botany will be a prominent feature as in former 
sessions. Special courses in Sloyd wood work will also be 
^ven. Among the lecturers are Professors Geddes, Henry 
Dyer, J. S. Stuart Glennie, M. Edmond Desmolins, C. 
Lloyd Morgan, J. Arthur Thompson, Andrew J. Herbertson 
and others. The meeting attempts to realize certain educa- 
tional ideals in its method of instruction, seeking special 
co-ordination of courses, emphasizing concrete illustration 
and following more or less closely German methods of 
teaching. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Abraham Lincoi^n. By John T. Morse, Jr. In two volumes. Pp. 
587,371. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894. [American 
Statesmen Series.] Price, I1.25 each. 

A very satisfactory biography of our great war President, Mr. 
Morse has given us. The perK>nal is happily mingled with the 
public and political in Lincoln's life, and when we reach the war 
period the movements of our armies are only treated where necessary 
to explain his changes of policy or the general course of political 
events. This life, one can easily perceive, has been written by a 
trained historical student, who can see the defects as well as the 
splendid qualities of his subject's character ; the discrepancies as well 
as the noble achievements of his career. Mr. Morse does not skim 
over or mince or give deceptive shadings to certain deplorable deeds 
in Lincoln's early career ; nor on the other hand does he dwell on 
them with prurient particularity as some writers have done. The 
biography is markedly judicial, and at the same time the narrative is 
forceful and interesting throughout. 
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Abei«ard and the Origin and Early History of Universitiea. By 
Gabriel Compayr^. Pp. xiii, 315. New York : Charles Scribner'& 
Sons, 1893. Price, ^1.25 net. 

If all books on educational subjects were as smoothly and delight- 
fully written as this short account of the origin and early history of 
universities, readers would be most grateful. With an introductory 
chapter on the impulse given to philosophy and education by the 
renowned Abelard, M. Compayr^ proceeds to discuss the general 
causes of the rise of the universities, their organization and privileges,, 
their courses of study and methods of teaching, and their general 
spirit and influence on the world of thought and action. The title is- 
really a misnomer. Although he makes a serviceable headpiece for 
the volume, Abelard is scarcely more than touched upon, and further- 
more, he lived and died more than a half a century before the formal 
initiation of the University of Paris, the model of later universities.. 
The work, however, is from one who speaks with authority in educa-^ 
tional matters, and gives us a well considered account of the origin 
and early history of the great schools of Europe. 

Europe, 159&-1715. By Henry Offley Wakeman. Period V. Pp^ 
viii, 392. New York : Macmillan & Co., 1894. Price, $1.40 nfet» 

In this volume of Messrs. Macmillan 's admirable series on Perioda 
of European history, Mr. Wakeman has given the general reader and 
student an excellent sketch of the State-formation period of Europe's 
development. Between 1598-1715, modern Europe took that shape, 
which, with the exception of Italy, she now has ; and the institutions 
of government began to take the forms which, excepting Prance, have 
continued down to the present. The period is fraught with events of 
most stirring interest Henry IV. and his reign, the Thirty Years^ 
War, France under Richelieu and Mazarin, Louis XIV. and his 
reign, the rise of Brandenburg, England's constitutional revolutions- 
and the war of the Spanish succession, give us the romantic and 
momentous. The author groups his narrative about the story or 
Prance. His style, while here and there a trifle backhanded, is 
generally spirited and clear. The volume is very tastily printed and 
bound. So far, the series &ils to carry out one promise of the pros^ 
pectus, to wit, "references to and notes upon original and other 
sources of information " pertaining to the period treated. 
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